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THE NILE BASIN.* 


Tue claims to have discovered the head reservoir of the Nile put for- 
ward by Captain Speke, have led to no small amount of discussion. 
M. A. d’Abbadie, who planted the tricolor flag at the source of the 
Blue Nile, still advocates for that tributary the honour of being the Nile 


par excellence. There is no doubt that the Blue River (Bahr el Azrek) 


was regarded by the Portuguese, up to the seventeenth century, as the 
true Nile, just as the Black River (Bahr el Aswad or a had been 
so considered by the Christians of Abyssinia till the eleventh century, 
when the plain country between the two rivers passed into the occupa- 
tion of the Muhammadan people who still possess it. These views of 
the matter have been fully Secdsind by Dr. Beke, in his work on “ The 
Sources of the Nile,” where he says, page 3, “* Had the Portuguese but 
known the White River (Bahr el Abiad), as did the Greek geographer 
whom they followed, and as we ourselves do, there would have been little 
to amend in their opinions with respect to the upper course of the Nile.” 
This in reference to the views as pertinaciously upheld by ‘Dr. Beke, re- 

rding the “ Godjeb” being the head tributary to the Nile, as M. 

‘Abbadie holds by the Bora Rock and its water-course, the Uma. 

A distinguished geographer, whose opinions are alike far removed 
from either national or personal influences—M. Vivien de Saint-Martin 
—replied to M. d’Abbadie (Procds-verbaux des Séances, p. 470), to the 
effect that Herodotus describes the Nile as flowing from the west (which, 
while it places the Blue River out of the field, does not establish the 
claim of the White River); that the White River is the Astapus of 
Eratosthenes, which was the Nile, as also the Nile of Ptolemy, although 
the Alexandrian geographer made the Astapus a tributary; and that 
Nero’s exploratory expedition was directed to the White River, which 
— always held by the people of Meroe to be the main tributary to the 

ile. 

The question, however, involved further the decision as to what really 
contributes the main tributary and the sources of a river. Dr. de Moussy 
argued the simplest view of the subject, that a spring and its effluent, 
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which is the most remote from the mouth, is, wherever it may be, the 
source of a river. This is the only possible view of the subject that is 
consistent with physical facts. That the sources of the Danube may be 
pointed out in the court of the Castle of Donauwerth, when the Berg, 
the Brigach, and the Urach come from the more remote portions of the 
Black Forest, only shows that local tradition will sometimes supersede 
the facts of the case. Such legendary show-places can have no weight 
with the geographer. / 

It has also been argued that where a great river has several tributaries, 
each tributary having also its various affluents, constituting each its own 
— hydrographical basin, that the whole amount and extent of such 

asin should be taken into consideration, in order to determine which tri- 
vutary should be considered as constituting the head waters of the main 
stream. If such an arbitrary mode of determining the fact was admitted, 
the claims of the Blue River, with its numerous Abyssinian tributaries, 
would certainly rival those of the White Nile, as far as we are at present 
acquainted with them, even if we include the tributaries of the Gazelle 
Lake (Bahr el Ghazal) in its hydrographical basin. When, however, the 
tributaries to the Bahari-ngo or Bahr Inju, and to the Victoria Nyanza 
from the eastern mountains, and to the Little Luta Nzige from the west, 
shall have been traced, it is probable thiat the White Nile will carry the 
day even in this point of view. But we cannot help thinking that such 
views, as well as the subordinate ones of the different character and 
colours of affluents, as well as the history of their colonisation and recog- 
nition as with respect to the Mississippi and the Missouri, as argued by 
M. de Quatrefages, ought to give way before the more conclusive fact of 
‘the most remote of all sources.” The Nile itself is precisely an example 
of the inconvenience that would accrue from adopting any such arbitrary 
classifications, The Black River is the most muddy tributary, and the 
one that contributes most to tke fertility of Egypt. As thus, in fact, in 
part creating the country, and viewed in this sense, its claim to be con- 
sidered the true Nile would be indisputable. Again, the earliest colonies 
which went to constitute the ancient kingdom of Meroe were founded 
on the Blue River, which would thus, in some sense, be considered as 
historically the true Nile, the White Nile having only been more recentl 
explored (although anciently known), and even not as yet clanteal, 
save by the poor hy Be Shilluk, Denka, Bahari, and other Ethiopic 
tribes. But viewing the question in the simple point of view as to which 
is the most remote source from the Mediterranean, there can be no 
question as to the claims of the Victoria Nyanza to be considered as one 
of the head reservoirs of the Nile. 

This established, the question as to which are the most remote tribu- 
taries to the Victoria Nyanza in the first place, and to the White River, 
of which the Nyanza is but a tributary, in the second place, present them- 
selves in all the interesting perplexity of disputed points. It is in con- 
nexion with these points that M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, following M. 
Maltebrun, says, in his notice of Captain Speke’s work (Bull. p. 204) : 
‘As to the principal question of sources of the Nile which the 


traveller thinks that he has determined, there are many great reserves to 
make. No, pte Speke has not discovered the sources of the Nile. 
He has not explored Lake Nyanza, and knows nothing of its tributaries 
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to the east, which come down most assuredly from the mountainous 
massive of the Kenia and the Kilima-njaro; he cannot even affirm in an 
absolute manner that the river which the expedition rejoined in the third 
degree of latitude, and which flows past Gondo Koro, is identically the 
same as that which flows out of the Nyanza, the same in the sense that 
it shall not have received in the unexplored interval an affluent of such 
magnitude as to have a right to the first rank.” 

We have already dwelt in our notice of Captain Speke’s book upon the 
first deficiency. That the information obtained by the lamented traveller 
from the Arabs, that all to the east of the lake was “ rolling ground, in- 
tersected by rivulets and runnels, but with no rivers,” and beyond a 
“rolling plateau, with occasional salt plains and lakes,” is open to the 
greatest doubts, there can be no question. It is impossible but that a 
range of mountains, of which the snow-clad Kilima-njaro and Kenia con- 
stitute the culminating points, must have westerly water-courses. In 
crossing from the coast to Kazeh, Major Burton and Captains Speke and 
Grant met with no large stream that would indicate that the westerly 
waters of the Kilima-njaro flowed in that direction. If they do not, then, 
flow directly to Lake Nyanza, they may follow a north-westerly course, 
possibly like the Dora in the Vale of Aosta, along a longitudinal valley, 
or by plateau lakes to the basin of the Bahari-ngo. We know positively, 
from information by Krapf, that a river flows in a north-west direction 
from Kenia to the lake variously designated Bahari-ngo, “the great 
water,” Baringo, and Bahr Inju, “the narrow lake,” and the existence 
of the same lake, as at certain seasons constituting a portion of the basia 
of the Nyanga, was confirmed by information shateed by Captain Speke. 

It is, however, a most important point, and one that is constantly over- 
looked in connexion with M. Vivien de Saint-Martin’s objections, that 
supposing the sources of the Nile to be in the mountains of Kilima-njaro 
and Kenia, the East African Ghauts of Burton and Beke’s Mountains of 
the Moon (only that the latter has given them a far too easterly course 
in their northern prolongation in order to get his imaginary Godjeb into 
the map), such sources will be only a trifle farther removed from the 
Mediterranean than the head of Lake Nyanza, and if it turns out that 
the westerly affluents of Kilima-njaro do not long belong to the basin of 
the Nile, and only those of Kenia, they will not be so remote. 

There is another point connected with this view of the subject which 
has also been overlooked in the controversy. Captain Speke reached the 
Kitangulé Kagera, or river, which he had ascertained fell into Lake 
Nyanza on its western side in the year 1858, on the 16th of January, 
1862. “Once over,” he says, ‘‘ I looked down on the noble stream with 
considerable pride. About eighty yards broad, it was sunk down a con- 
siderable depth below the surface of the land, like a huge canal, and is so 
deep, it could not be poled by the canoe-men, while it runs at a velocity 
of from three to four knots an hour. 

_ “I say I viewed it with pride, because 1 had formed my judgment of 
its being fed from tle high-seated springs in the Mountains of the Moon 
solely on scientific geographical reasonings ; and from the bulk of the 
Stream, I also believed those mountains must attain an altitude of 
8000 feet or more, just as we find they do in Ruanda. I thought then 
to myself, as I did at Rumanika’s, when I first viewed the Mfumbiro 
B2 
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cones, and gathered all my distant geographical information there, that 
these highly-saturated Mountains of the Moon give birth to the Congo 
as well as to the Nile, and also to the Shiré branch of the Zambesi”’ 
(p. 263). 

The expression here used, “give birth to the Nile,”’ plainly implies 
that Captain Speke viewed at that time the sources of the Kitangulé as 
the head springs or waters of that river. But this is a question of ex- 
ceeding ne ol Lake Akanyara, viewed in the present state of our in- 
formation as that source of the Kitangulé which is the most remote from 
its junction with the Nyanza, and therefore as its head water, is very little 
farther removed from the mouths of the Nile than are the southern ex- 
tremities of Nyanza or the flanks of Mount Kenia. If any tributaries 
flow from the south into the Nyanza, or from the heights south of Kenia 
into the Bahari-ngo, they would be more remote than the head waters of 
the Kitangulé. 

Captain Speke appears himself to have somewhat modified his views in 
the progress of his work, for at p. 467 he says: ‘“ The most remote 
waters, or top head of the Nile, is the southern end of the lake, situated 
close on the third degree of south latitude, which gives to the Nile the 
surprising length, in direct measurement, rolling over thirty-four degrees 
of latitude, of above 2300 miles, or more than one-éleventh of the cir- 
cumference of our globe.” According to Captain Speke’s own map, this 
statement is not precisely correct. ‘The distance measured off on that 
map from Khartiim to the extreme of Lake Akanyara and to Urima, at 
the extreme of Victoria Nyanza, leaves a balance of eighteen miles at 
least in favour of Lake Akanyara, or, in other words, the extreme end 
of that lake is eighteen miles farther from Khartiim than the extreme 
voint of the Nyanza. If a river, or nullah, however, flow into Lake 

‘ictoria at Urima, or at its extreme southerly extension, as is marked on 
Captain Speke’s map, it is impossible not to suppose that such a stream 
comes from a distance of more than eighteen miles, and hence supposing, 
as the captain avers, from information obtained from Arabs, that no other 
rivers flow into Lake Nyanza from the east—a state of things which, as 
we have before observed, is very improbable—the sources of the Urima 
River will be the head waters of the Nile, as far as Lake Nyanza is con- 
cerned. 

The next consideration associated with the criticisms of the French 
geographers in regard to Captains Speke and Grant not having positively 
determined that the stream which the expedition joined under the third 
degree of (north) latitude, and which flows past Gondokoro, is identically 
the same as that which issues from Lake Nyanza, the same in the sense 
that it shall not have received in the unexplored interval any affluent 
sufficiently considerable to have a right to the first rank, involves several 
points of great interest. 

Dr. Beke and Messrs. Vaux and Hogg have, as well as Major Burton, 
advocated the claims of Lake Tanganyika to be considered as the head 
reservoir of the Nile. 

As the course of the rivers flowing in or out of Lake Tanganyika 
has riever been satisfactorily determined, this view of the subject is not 
so illusory as has been argued by some. The difference in elevation 
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between Lake Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika has been proximately 
determined at 1896 feet (Lake Nyanza 3740 feet above the sea; Tan- 
ganyika 1844 feet), and this difference, although wo Burton admits 
that the observations at the latter lake were made under such difficulties 
from blindness superinduced by sickness, that they can only be taken 
approximatively, is still so great as to at once forbid any theoretical 
attempt at making the one flow into the other. Add to this, that Captains 
Speke and Grant, by their recent journey from Kazehfalong the western 
side of Lake Nyanza to the Nile, must of necessity have crossed any 
affluent from Lake Tanganyika to Lake Nyanza, but they met with none 
of importance save the Kitangulé, and its stream flows from too high a 
country to admit for a moment the idea of its being the outlet of Tan- 
ganyika. Rumanika, King of Karagué, also took Captain Speke, on the 
3rd of December, 1861, on a special trip in order to show him “ how the 
Kitangulé River was fed by small lakes and marshes, in accordance with 
my expressed wish to have a better comprehension of the draindge system 
of the Mountains of the Moon.” 

Major Burton gave it as his opinion at the meeting of the British 
Association held at Bath, September 16, 1864, that Lake Tanganyika 
was Ptolemy’s western head lake, or reservoir of the Nile, and Lake 
Nyanza the eastern. They were told, he said, by the Arabs that the 
river issued from the lake, but afterwards they were told that it came into 
the lake; and after remaining there three months in perfect misery, they 
were obliged to depart without having settled by ocular examination a 
leading point upon which Major Burton is now at variance with Captain 
Speke, as also with his own published results. 

The “ Mountains of the Moon,” as sketched upon the map, encircling, 
first, the head of the lake and then that of Lake Rusizi, by Captain 
Speke, are, there is every reason to believe, a mistake; ‘but there can be 
no doubt as to the existence of a group of mountains of which Mfumbiro, 
however much its elevation may have tah over-estimated, appears to be 
the culminating point, since Captain Speke saw such with his own eyes, 
and it would further appear that these mountains constitute the dividing 
range between the upland basin of the Nile and the lowland basin of the 
Rusizi and Lake ‘Tanganyika. 

Dr. Beke says: “ Lest it should be imagined that I wish to make the 
waters of Lake Tanganyika run up-hill, it is proper to explain that the 
range of lofty mountains bearing the name of the Mountains of the 
Moon, shown in the map of Captain Speke’s ‘Journal’ as encircling the 
small Lake Rusizi at the north end of Tanganyika, has no truth in exist- 
ence, except on paper. . . . If, then, this hypothetical range of moun- 
tains is removed from the map, it will be seen that there is room left— 
and, so far as may be judged by the relative levels, there is ample fall— 
for Lake Tanganyika to join the Nile.” 

_ In Captain Speke’s map, published by Stanford, Little Luta Nzige is, 
it is to be observed, marked as being 2200 feet above the level of the 
sea, while Tanganyika is only 1800 feet ; the Mountains of the Moon, 
encircling Lake Rusizi, are also omitted. As no one, except, perchance, 
Mr. Baker, has yet visited Little Luta Nzige, we must su the eleva- 
tion given to be merely approximative, but still it woul equdtr to be 
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rather in the basin of the Nyanza and of the White Nile than in that of 
Tanganyika. 

It is manifest that it was the original impression entertained by Major 
Burton, in opposition to Captain Speke, who started for Nyanza in pur- 
suit of the sources of the Nile, that Lake Tanganyika constituted one of 
the head reservoirs of the great river. When at Uvira, the most northerly 
a which they reached on the lake, and the three sons of Sultan 

ta all asserted, “‘ and every man in the host of bystanders confirmed 
their words, that the ‘Rusizi’ enters into, and does not flow out of, 
Tanganyika, I felt sick at heart,” says the intrepid explorer, so great was 
his disappointment. (The Lake Regions, &c., vol. ii. p. 117.) 

At page 146, Major Burton says: ‘“ At the northern extremity of the 
Urundi sea-face, and at the head of the Tanganyika, lies the land of 
Uzige ; it is rarely visited except by the Lakist traders. This people, 
who, like their neighbours, cannot exist without some form of traflic, 
have, it is said, pursued the dhows of the earlier Arab explorers with a 
flotilla of small canoes; it is probable that negro traders would be better 
received. In their country, according to the guides, six rivers fall into 
the Tanganyika in due order from the east: the Kuryamavenge, the 
Molongwe, the Karindira, the Kariba, the Kibaiba, and, westernmost, 
the Rusizi or Lusizi. The latter is the main drain of the northern 
countries, and the best authorities, that is to say those nearest the spot, 
unanimously assert that it is an influent!” It is manifest from his map 
that Captain Speke adopted this view of the subject, and that what 
further oral information he was able to obtain corroborated what was 
supposed to be ascertained on the occasion of the first expedition—that 
Lake Rusizi poured its waters into Lake Tanganyika. 

Still, in the absence of positive demonstration of the fact, it is impos- 
sible not to admit that a doubt hangs over the whole question. When 
Major Burton says that the “ Lakist traders” pursued the dhows of the 
earlier Arab explorers on Lake Tanganyika, no one has yet ventured to 
suggest whence came these Arab boats? If Lake Tanganyika really 
— its waters, as Hamid bin Sulayyam and the Msawahili assured 

ajor Burton, into Lake Rusizi, and they flowed thence by Little Luta 
Nzige Lake into the Nile, the Arabs would simply have come up the 
Nile in their dhows, or barks, to Lake Tanganyika.* 

With regard to the levels, as far as these are known, we have the dif- 
ference between 1844 feet, the elevation of Lake Tanganyika above the 
sea, and 1605, the elevation of the Nile at Gondokoro, or as the waters 
of Little Luta Nzige flow into the Nile above that point, but below the 
Karuma Falls, where the elevation is 2000 feet, we may say at an eleva- 
tion of 1650 feet. This would give a fall of 194 feet from Lake Tan- 
ganyika, by Lake Rusizi and the Little Luta Nzige to the Nile, a dis- 
tance of about 400 geographical miles, or 674 feet per hundred miles, 
and about 8 inches per mile. 





* It appears, however, that the Arab traders and travellers in these realms 
sometimes construct dows, or dhows, on the lakes themselves. Dr. Livingstone 
found two Arab traders engaged in building such a boat to replace one that 


had been wrecked in crossing Lake Nyassa at Kotakota Bay, in lat. 12 deg. 
55 min. S. 
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Mr. Cooley pointed out (Ath., No. 1889) from Dr. Beke’s own ela- 
borate disquisition on the level of the Nile (The Sources of the Nile, 
p. 36), that when the latter geographer adopts 1900 feet for the approxi- 
mate height of Gondoroko above the ocean, he makes Tanganyika 70 
feet lower than the Nile at that point. (Taking 1844 feet for the 
elevation of the latter, the difference would appear, according to Dr. 
Beke’s estimates, to be 46 feet.) But the fact is, that much difference 
of opinion exists as to the elevation of Khartiim and Gondokoro. The 
most reliable observations appear to be those of Dovyak, made for several 
successive months at Khartiim and at Gondokoro during a whole year, 
in which respect they differ much from those made by Russegger and 
Captain Peel, and which, calculated by Professor Kreil of Vienna (see 
Beke, and also Ravenstein, Introd. to Krapf, p. xxix.), give to Khartiim 
an elevation of 882 English feet above the level of the sea, and to Gon- 
dokoro an elevation of 1605 feet. This would give a much less amount 
of fall—only 239 feet, or, as we have estimated, 194 feet—between 
Tanganyika and the Nile than what would be deduced from Speke’s 
section attached to his map of Equatorial Africa. 

The fact of the Little Luta Nzige joining the Nile below the Karuma 
Falls, would seem to corroborate this view of the subject, however much 
it may be militated against by the information obtained by Speke. The 
little dependence that can be placed upon information so obtained, is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that Speke several times asserts that it is 
sufficient that a native should say that a river flows out of a lake, to be- 
lieve that it flows into it, and vice versa ! 

Both Speke and Dr. Murie, struck with the sluggishness of the waters 
of the Nile below the Falls, have suggested that Little Luta Nzige may 
be a backwater. It is not impossible that, considering the low level of 
the Luta Nzige valley, whether connected with Tanganyika or not, and 
the slight fall of that water-course, that at certain seasons the more 
impetuous current of the highland reservoir of Lake Nyanza may rush 
back into the more westerly lake, as the Nile waters may also do into 
the Gazelle Lake, thus maintaining, by a very pencidentiel aenmeaeenen, 
the flood of the lower Nile a longer time than would otherwise be the 
case. 

Admitting also this view of the subject, it would not militate against 
the supposition of Lake Nyanza inundating a large portion of Uganda 
and Unyoro in ancient times, or even now at times of flood, when it 
would pour its surplus into Little Luta Nzige as it did when explored by 
Speke, by several different channels into the Nile. Lake Nyanza may, 
indeed, be considered as in a state of transition ; its permanent or legiti- 
mate condition would be, when the Ripon Falls are so reduced as to lead 
its waters out by one channel, as is the case with most other lacustrine 
expanses. The Mfumbiro Mountains would, in such a case, as before 
observed, be the dividing ridge between the highland expanse of Lake 
Nyanza and the lowland valley of the Rusizi, the ancient kingdom of 
Kittara occupying the country intervening between the two. With a fall 
80 slight as that indicated, the greater portion of this latter lowland valley 
would thus be essentially lacustrine, and hence, possibly, as shown by the 
presence of Arab dhows on Lake Tanganyika, there would be unin- 
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terrupted navigation from the mouths of the Nile to the extremity of the 
great lake. 

It seems highly improbable, however, that if such a line of communi- 
cation existed, it should have remained so long unknown. Its existence 
would not only be opposed to the old theories of Lacepede and Ritter, 
advocated by Sir R. I. Murchison, of a continuous central African upland 
—a theory which is also opposed by what we know of the Okavango or 
Chobe, the main tributaries of the Zambesi, coming down from the aimost 
littoral mountains of Western Africa—but it would constitute the most 
ready means of reaching Central Eastern Africa, and of carrying civilisa- 
tion and good tidings to many a benighted nation of the interior, and of 
opening the country generally. Tanganyika is said to be connected 
during the rainy season with Lake Rukwe, and whether by that route, 
or by the old Portuguese track from what was Cazembé town, on Lake 
Movo to Tété, a ready prolongation of this great interior highway pre- 
sents itself to the Zambesi. 

Several maps of the sixteenth century are in existence, which represent 
the Nile as having its origin from three lakes, viz. Bahari-ngo (if it is 
not the same, or part of Lake Nyanza), Lake Nyanza, and the Little Luta 
Nzige. One of these, published at Basle in 1538, represents the three 
several lacustrine systems, and further supplies the information that the 
waters of the river are increased by streams flowing from the snow-clad 
mountains of East Africa, which are designated as “‘ Montes Lune nivost 
undeo augetur Nilus.” Any claims, then, on the part of geographers 
—excepting actual explorers—to assert priority in modern times, whether 
of first identifying the eastern chain with the Mountains of the Moon, or 
of first advocating the inclusion of Lake Nyanza within the basin of the 
Nile (“ Who Discovered the Sources of the Nile ?’’ Williams and Norgate, 
1863), must give way before these anterior determinations, which have 
again themselves to yield priority to the old Alexandrian geographer, 
Ptolemy. All that has been really wanting, and is yet wanting, are the 
topographical details. 

Mr. Cooley holds that Lake Nyassa has a north-western prolongation, 
and that it is continuous with Tanganyika, forming an elongated lake, 
called Nanja Muctiro.* Dr. Livingstone, in his last journey, explored 
highlands north-west of Nyassa, with a delicious air, adorned with hill 
and dale, and fringed with evergreen trees. There were also running 
streams, one flowing as a river to the Nyassa, and one to the Zambesi, 
and beyond the watershed the Moitawa, which flows into a small lake, 
called Bemba, and from this river issued, according to native and Arab 
report, the River Luapula, which, flowing west, forms Lake Mofue, and 
then passing the town of Cazembe, turns to the north, and is lost in Tan- 
~~ ss The latter correspond to the Lake Movo and the River Lunde 
of Ravenstein’s sketch map of East Africa. With regard to the existence 
of a large river flowing into the northern end of Nyassa from Tanganyika, 
Dr. Livingstone was assured by all the natives of whom he inquired, that 
there was no such stream, but that two small rivers alone enter the lake 
from the north. Captain Speke expressed his belief that at one period 
there might have been a union between Nyassa and Tanganyika, and 





* Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. viii. No. vi. 
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he thought there was still a river connexion between them. The con- 
nexion of Tanganyika with Lake Rukwe during the rainy season would 
seem to lend further countenance to this view of the subject, and if this 
were the case, we should have the remarkable phenomenon of a watershed 
between Nyassa and Tanganyika in dry seasons, and of waters possibly 
flowing from the latter lake in the rainy season northwards to the Nile 
and southwards to the Zambesi—just as the waters of Livingstone’s Lake 
Dilolo flow north to the Congo and south to the Zambesi. Captain 
Speke, in a letter to the Atheneum (No. 1891), himself admits that all 
the Arab traders spoke of the lakes as joining one another.. Persons 
entertaining two apparently opposite opinions, as Mr. wae that Tan- 
ganyika flows into Nyassa, and Dr. Beke, that Tanganyika flows into the 
Nile, may thus turn out to be alike correct—at certain seasons of the 
year, or in a former condition of things. The elevation of Lake Nyassa, 
given by Dr. Kirk as 1520 feet above the level of the sea, or 324 feet 
below Tanganyika, affords, however, a greater amount of inclination 
between Tanganyika and the Zambesi than between that lake and the 
Nile. Dr. Kirk, who has navigated the Nyassa, remarks that if the Tan- 
ganyika flowed into the Nyassa there would be far more water in the 
latter lake than flowed out, or the loss of which could be accounted for by 
evaporation. The natural productions of the two lakes also differ. Of 
the fish brought from the Nyassa every one was a new species. The 
shells were also found to be as peculiar as the fish, and differed essentially 
from the shells brought by Major Burton from Lake Tanganyika. 

It would seem improbable that a vast body of water like Tanganyika 
should have no outlet ; yet if we adopt the two statements, that of Speke 
that the Rusizi flows into it from the north, and that of Dr. Livingstone 
that the Luapula flows into it from the south, it would be left in that 
peculiar position. Dr. Kirk, however, asserts (Pro. of R. G. 8., vol. viii. 
No. vi. p. 262) “that the Arabs spoke of the Luapula running to the 
northward into a small lake ; but on being examined, it appeared to have 
no connexion with the Tanganyika.” Mr. M‘Queen, a distinguished 
African geographer, who has laboured for upwards of half a century in 
deciphering puzzles of this kind, also declares that there can be no con- 
nexion between the Nyassa and the Tanganyika—that such connexion is 
impossible, and that the country between Tété and Cazembé has been 
often traversed by the Portuguese, and nobody had ever heard of a con- 
nexion between them, or was such marked in the old Portuguese maps. 
It would perhaps have been more satisfactory had the veteran geographer 
said that the country between Cazembé and “the coast” had been often 
traversed, and nobody had heard of a connexion. 

Speke was much disappointed with the Bahr el Ghazel, or Gazelle 
Lake. Instead,” he says, “ of finding a huge lake, as described in our 
maps, as an elbow of the Nile, we found only a small piece of water re- 
sembling a duck-pond buried in a sea of rushes” (p. 609). 

A considerable tributary to the White Nile, called the Asua, it is to 
be observed, had been met with before this, not far from the junction of 
the Little Luta Nzige, only on the right bank. This tributary, according 
to Major Burton, flows from the Bahari-ngo, and constitutes, according 
to him, the true eastern branch of the While Nile. This is quite possible, 
and according to the positioning of places given in Burton’s map, the 
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affluent from the Kenia to the said Bahari-ngo would be as remote as 
the southerly extreme of Lake Nyanza. 

But to return to the Gazelle Lake. It can be readily imagined that 
Captains Speke and Grant, hurrying home with the important intelligence 
of the discovery of the outlet of Lake Nyanza, should see only their own 
river flowing through the dick-pond with “ majesti¢ grace ;” but we know 
better things of this vast collection of more or less stagnant waters and 
marsh. We know from Mr. Petherick’s several navigations of the lake, 
as well as from the explorations of French travellers, that it is—at all 
events, at the season of inundation—a very considerable sheet of water. 
Petherick, on his first journey, navigated it for six days, but was so baffled 
by the reeds as to be unable to reach the shore. Afterwards, when better 
acquainted with its winding and intricate channels, it still took five days 
and nights to navigate from its outlet at the Nile to its termination at 
Kyt Island, and Mr. Petherick estimated it at about a hundred and eighity 
miles in length. (Egypt, &c., p. 388.) Besides reeds, papyrus, and other 
dense vegetation, there is a tree called the ambash, or pith-tree (Herminiera 
elaphroxylon), which grows so rapidly in these climates that in three 
years it nearly choked up the channel of the lake. (Notes on Captain 
Grant’s Collection of Plants, by Dr. T. Thomson, F.R.S.) Dr. Heuglin, 
a botanist, who accompanied the Dutch ladies, the Baroness A. van 
Capellan and Mrs. and Miss Tinné, in their navigation of this lake, calls 
the “ ambadsh” Anemone mirabilis, and he compares its forests to rows 
of well-used brooms, very fragile, and from twenty to twenty-five feet 
high. The remarkable explorations of these Dutch ladies have confirmed 
what had been previously announced by M. Brun-Rollet and other French 
travellers, that there are other lakes in the same hydrographical depres- 
sion—notoriously Lakes No or Nii and Rek, upon the latter of which is 
the Mishra Rek, or Port of Rek. The steamer had on this occasion to 
be towed through the thickets of reeds and other obstructive plants. 

This hydrographical basin is fed by tributaries of various magnitude 
and importance from the north-west, west, and south-west. The latter 
are exceedingly numerous, and they come from the country of the Dir 
or Dor, the Jiir, the Nyam Nyams, or “men-eaters,” and the Nyam 
Bahari. Petherick marks a main branch, but does not name it. Messrs. 
Poncet, in their elaborate map, make the chief tributary the Bahr Jir, 
and mark the others as being chiefly artificial canals. 

The main tributaries from the north-west are the Bahr el Arab, which, 
with its affluents, waters the region of Dar-fiir, and the Misselad, or 
Massalyt, also called in other portions of its course Illes, Kailih, Um el 
Timan, Iro Bahr, names also of its tributaries, all of which flow from 
Waday. It is uncertain, however, whether the Misselad flows from Lake 
Fitri, in Waday, to the Nile, or whether this latter lake does not con- 
stitute a basin apart from the Misselad, which flows to the Gazelle Lake. 

The most important, however, and central western tributary to the lake, 
has been called Bahr e] Ghazal, Apabi, Kuwan, Bahr el Uli, or Wai, 
Nil et Nid, and Bahr el Lessel; and Lejean, a distinguished African 
explorer, has also named several other tributaries to the same river from 
the north and south. There is reason to believe that this little explored 
tributary to the Nile has its sources not far from those of the Shari, which 
flows into Lake Tchad, or Tsad of Barth, and the Benuwé which flows 
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into the Kawara, or Niger. There may bea dividing ridge between the 
two, but from the information obtained by Barth when in Adamawa of a 
great lake to the south-east, and by Vogel of a similar southerly lake, these 
rivers may have their origin from some great central lacustrine expanse or 
marsh, varying in its characters at different seasons of the year, just as 
Livingstone found in regard to the Liba, or Upper Zambesi, and the 
Kasye, or Upper Congo, both of which originate from one lake—the Dilolo. 

There is, lastly, an unexplored hydrographical basin between the 
system as here depicted and the upper tributaries of the Congo and the 
great basin of the Rusizi, or Tanganyika. This also has been designated 
as the Liba, and connected with it is a great lake remarkable for an island, 
with the mausoleum of one Silliman Ben Bigli. M. Lejean associates, 
from information derived from the natives, numerous towns and tribes with 
this basin, which he isolates from all others. There is, however, reason 
to believe that it is the same as Speke’s Little Luta Nzige, on which there 
is, according to Speke’s map, an island called Ghazi, or “the Holy.” It 
is precisely on such a line of internal water communication with the Nile, 
formerly navigated by Arab dhows, that, whether extending to Tangan- 
yika or not, we might expect to find the tomb of a distinguished Arabian 
chief and holy man. These Central African tributaries to the Nile, even 
if correctly laid down, would not, however, apparently in any instance, 
present such remote sources of the Nile as the nullah or river of Urima, 
at the extreme south point of Lake Nyanza. 

We now turn to the easterly tributaries to Lake Nyanza and to the 
Nile. The western slopes of Kilima-njaro and its connected mountains 
would, at first sight, appear to be geographically associated with the 
basin of the Nile. But doubts have been thrown upon any such con- 
nexion. First, by Baron Charles von Decken, who ascended the mountain 
to an elevation of 13,900 feet, and ascertained that it attained a total 
elevation of 20,065, with a permanent snow-line at 17,000 feet; and 
further ascertained that there was another range of mountains extendin 
a considerable distance to the westward, which, the baron said, precluded 
the idea of any rivers flowing westward towards Lake Nyanza. Secondly, 
by Captain Speke, who asserts, upon information derived from the 
natives and Arab merchants, that no rivers flow into the Nyanza from 
the east. 

The doubts thus suggested are, however, not of a perfectly satisfactory 
character. A snow mountain of 20,000 feet in elevation, and where it 
is said to rain ten months in the year, must give off abundant waters to 
the west as well as to the east; and that these do not return to the east 
coast, is, to a certain extent, shown by the intervention of the chains of 
Ugono, 5000 feet high, and of the Arnsha, 4000 feet, as also by the non- 
existence of any rivers on the east coast save that of Pangani, which 
appears to drain the western and southern flanks of the mountain, and 
the Zave, Adi, or Sabaki, which appears to drain its northern flanks, To 
say that, because standing on Mount Kilima-njaro, a westerly range 
beyond precluded the idea of a river flowing in that direction, would be 
the same as if a person stood for the first time on Mount Ararat and de- 
clared that no river flowed to the Persian Gulf from the uplands of 
Armenia because the Taurus intervened, when both the Tigris and the 
Euphrates flow through that chain of mountains, The map of the 
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missionaries, published by Rebmann, and that of Krapf, the accuracy of 
which is confirmed by Baron von Decken, who found Lake Jipé, or Ibé,* 
where the missionaries placed it, have a Lake Luaya at the western foot 
of Kilima-njaro, and a Lake Ro, as also several otherst still farther to 
the west. Bpeke and Grant did not meet with any great river flowing 
from the north-east on crossing the country from the ocean to Lake 
Nyanza, so that the waters from the west of Kilima-njaro must flow to 
that lake, or take a northerly course to Bahari-ngo, or be lost in the 
country of the Masai. If we are to give credit to Speke’s informants, 
one of the two latter categories present themselves, but little reliance can 
be placed upon information so obtained, as was shown both in Speke’s 
first and second journeys. A remarkable declivity, sloping towards the 
interior, and called _ aeeeey appears to separate the Kilima-njaro 
group from that of Kenia, but the missionaries describe several lofty 
mountains as existing between the two, as well as south-west of Kilima- 
njaro ; and Baron von Decken described the “range,” not the mountain 
of Kilima-njaro, as being too high for him to see to the north. There 
must, therefore, in all probability, be other streams flowing to the west- 
ward of these mountains, and as they cannot well be all absorbed in the 
“rolling plateau, with salt plains and lakes,” of Masai, some must reach 
Lake Nyanza, or have a common flow to the Bahari-ngo. If further 
researches should prove that waters flow from the actual base of Kilima- 
njaro, or from Mount Mloso, south-west of it, either to Lake Nyanza or 
to Bahari-ngo, such sources would be more remote than the sonthanis ex- 
tremity of the Nyanza, or even of the nullah of Urima, as far as we at 
present know of its course. 

Little requires to be said concerning Mount Kenia, as the information 
which Speke obtained of the existence of a great lake, which he calls 
Baringo, to the east or north-east of Victoria Nyanza, goes to confirm 
the information first obtained by Dr. Krapf of a tributary to the Nile 
flowing from the western or north-western foot of that lofty mountain, 
with its outlying volcano, by that lake to the Nile. Speke says upon 
this point: “ Dr. Krapf, when he obtained a sight of the Kenia moun- 
tain, heard from the natives there that there was a salt lake to its north- 
ward ; and he also heard that a river ran from Kenia towards the Nile. 
If his information was true on the latter point, then, without doubt, 
there must exist some connexion between his river and the salt lake I 
have heard of, and this in all probability would also establish a connexion 
between my salt lake and his salt lake, which he heard was called 
Barinjo” (p. 468). Dr. Krapf himself spells the name Baringu, and he 
says that, according to his informant, “ you may travel a hundred days 
along its shores and find no end” (Travels, &c., p. 546). This is the 
description of a tributary to the Nile, rather than of a lake, and would 
seem to indicate, as is also now advocated we see by Major Burton, that 
the river Asua of Speke spreads out in its upper portion into a wide, 





* M. V. A. Maltebrun gives credit (Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 
vieme serie, tome v. p. 51) to Baron von Decken and Thornton for having “ constaté 


lexistence du lac Jive ou Jipé”—that is to say, established its existence; but it 
occurs under the name of Ibé in Rebmann’s map, dated Rabbai Mpia, April 4th, 
1850. 
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sluggish, lacustrine bed, and hence its Arab name Bahr-inji—*“ the 
narrow sea or lake.” Krapf also speaks of it as “a lake or chain of 
lakes.”’ It is quite true what Speke says of this unexplored water sys- 
tem, that ‘‘in no view that can be taken of it, however, does this un- 
settled matter touch the established fact, that the head of the Nile is in 
three degrees south latitude, where, in the year 1858, I discovered the 
head of the Victoria Nyanza to be.” In other words, if the sources of the 
Bahari-ngo, or Asua tributary tothe Nile, are derived solely from Mount 
Kenia, Kegnia, or Kirenia, as it has been indifferently written, and that 
lake or river does not receive any affluent from Kilima-njaro, it will not 
constitute so remote a source as the nullah of Urima, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Victoria Nyanza. 

The more or less connected ranges of hills and mountains of which 
Kilima-njaro and Kenia constitute the culminating points south of the 
equator, are continued to the north by the Obala, reported to be of vol- 
canic origin, and covered with perpetual snow, the Fah Dongo, Fah KIa, 
Fah Raiha, Fah Kuma—the two latter culminating points in the central 
snowy chain of the Himadi—Fah Dile, Fah Dunga, or Hamatsha, 
discovered by Tremaux, and Fah Zogli, on the Blue Nile.* The word 
“Fah,” which is found throughout the whole length of this East African 
chain of mountains, means simply “ mountain” in the native dialects, 
and it has been applied incorrectly to the name of a country, as in the 
instance of Fahdongo, or Fondango ; and to a station, as in the case of 
Fahzogli, the great emporium of the Turks on the Blue Nile. 

Snow mountains had been seen as far back as 1849, by Captain Short, 
when navigating the Jiib (see Krapf’s map) in the direction of the upper 
White Nile, but we are indebted to M. Brun Rollet for first ascertaining 
that they were known to the Arab traders as the “ Imadou,” an appella- 
tion which we had shown elsewhere (New Monthly Magazine, Feb., 
1863) would in its more correct etymology, Himadii, embrace like the 
Himalaya, the Sanscrit term Hima “ snow,”’ adopted by the Greeks in 
their Imaus, or Emaus, and Imadus or Emodus. It was known to Pliny 
that the word Imaus signified “snowy’’ (vi. c. 17). The resemblance 
of the name of Hemus (Bal-khan, or Balkan) to the Sanscrit Hima, 
Greek Cheima, and Latin Hiems, is also generally admitted. 

Fernandez de Enciso, in his “ Suma de Geographia” (published as far 
back as 1530), and quoted by Cooley in his “ Inner Africa Laid Open,” 
p- 127, and by Beke in his pamphlet “On the Mountains, &c.,” said, 
speaking of Mombas, “‘ West of this port: stands the Mount Olympus 
of Ethiopia (Kilima-njaro), which is exceedingly high; and beyond it 
are the Mountains of the Moon, in which are the sources of the Nile.”’ 
The ‘ Mountains of the Moon’ of the Portuguese geographer corre- 
sponded then with the East African chain, and not with the “ Mountains 
of the Moon” of Speke. Mr. Cooley, it is true, does not believe in the 
existence of either “ Mountains of the Moon” or of any Eastern African 
chain whatsoever (Ath., No. 1889), but the mass of information obtained 
by Krapf, Rebman, Brun Rollet, Trémaux, Peney, De Bono, Baron von 





* Dr. Peney and De Bono also noticed a lofty mountain in the same — 
which they call Ferica, probably the same as Fah Raiha (Bull. de la Soc. de G 
graphie v™ serie, tome vy. p. 48). 
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Decken, and others, wee... Enciso, and 
older geographers, leave little doubt upon t ject. 

The erroneous theory of a great sehr curve of the Abyssinian 
river, or rather the great stream which in part waters the countries of 
Inarya and Kaffa (the latter the original country of coffee, and which gave 
its name to the ), known as the Jib, Go-jiib, or Godjeb, and Uma, 
and the existence of which has been so long and so earnestly advocated 
- econ in this country, by Kloden in Germany, and by D’Abbadie in 

ce—a theory which led to the French flag being planted on the 
Bora Rock at the springs of the Uma, as the supposed sources of the 
Nile—had, by its acceptance, the effect of placing the meridian of this 
East African anti-clinal axis, ot, in other words, the central line of the 
eastern chain and dividing ridge— Beke’s Mountains of the Moon (Sources 
of the Nile, and On the Mountains forming the Eastern Side of the 
Basin of the Nile)—with its eastern and western watershed too far to 
the east, in order to leave space in the west for this great imagin 
spiral (see general map of the basin of the Nile to illustrate Beke’s 
Sources of the Nile). The fact is, that the most central, massive, 
and remarkable portion of this chain—the Himadii—occupies the very 
region through which this great spiral tributary to the Nile was made to 
flow. The Catholic missionaries residing at Bonjah, the capital of 
Inarya—Bishop Massaja and Father Léon des Avanchers—have shown 
that the Uma, or Jiib, flows into the Indian Ocean, as was, indeed, long 
before surmised ; and further, that it is navigated by Arab boats close 
up to Bonjah ; while the exploration of the Sobat—the river supposed to 
carry the waters of the Uma, or Godjeb, into the Nile—on the other, or 
western side, by M. de Bono, has shown that river to terminate in 
branches flowing from the western flanks of the Himadi. 

So far, then, concerning the known and supposed circumscription of 
the basin of the Nile, as discussed alike by travellers and by those who 
have made the geography of the interior of Africa the study of years, and 
among whom we may fairly class ourselves, at the expiration of some 
thirty years’ inquiries and interest in the subject. They are the results 
of a fair, impartial, and unbiased inquiry and discussion. It is, then, not 
without pain that we turn to a work written by Speke’s fellow-traveller, 
Major Burton, in which everything that it is possible to do to undervalue 
the former’s exploratory labours and their important results is done, and 
that with a partiality that is more than suspicious. It was when travelling 
with Burton that Speke first discovered Lake Nyanza, and his less fortu- 
nate fellow-traveller seems never to have forgiven the brilliancy of an 
achievement which left him comparatively in the shade. Although in his 
maps he makes the Rusizi flow into Lake Tanganyika, he has now re- 
turned to his original theory, that it is possible that that river flows in 
an opposite direction, and that Tanganyika is one of the head reservoirs 
of -the Nile. Not content with this, which would, as we have before 
explained, make Tanganyika also the more remote sources of the Nile, he 
positively effaces Lake Nyanza from the map. He avers that the lake 
discovered at Muanza is a different lake from that which pours its waters 
over the Ripon Falls into the White Nile, that the two are separated, 
according to native report, by a range of hills, out of which rises the 
Mwerango River, and that there is a road through the so-called lake; 
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further, that the southern part of the so-called Lake Nyanza floods the 


country for thirteen miles, whereas the low and marshy northern shore is 
not inundated; and lastly, that the so-called lake swells during the dry 
period of the Nile, and vice versd, 

Now, granting all these statements as satisfactorily proved, there is 
nothing in them that at all militates against the existence of Lake 
Nyanza, or that would in any way authorise Major Burton to expunge 
the lake from his map. It is quite possible that there may be a difference 
of level between the northern and southern ends of the lake, and that at 
certain seasons a dry interval exists between the two, affording a road 
across. The result of such a condition of things would be, that although 
the Mwerango River might keep up a communication between the two 
(for to suppose that a river has its sources between two lakes is a most 
speculative hypothesis), still, under ordinary circumstances, it would be 
necessary that the waters of the lakes should rise before the two were 
converted into one, and it is not at all surprising that before this is 
effected that the southern part of the lake should flood the country to 
the extent of thirteen miles, as described by Major Burton. This epoch 
of flooding would necessarily be during the dry period of the Nile, for the 
moment the flood had attained such a point as to pour its excess into the 
Nile the dry period of that river ei be at anend, It is pat of Sir 
R. I. Murchison’s theory of a central plateau with lakes, which when 
flooded pour their waters over the natural barriers into the rivers, that 
this should be the case; and, although we do not admit that theory with 
. regard to the whole extent of the interior of South Africa, still it may 
apply to Lake Nyanza. Some details may be thus added to the pecu- 
liarities of this lacustrine basin and to the flooding of the Nile, but 
nothing that militates against the existence of such a basin in any shape 
whatsoever. There is nothing more than what we first argued in con- 
nexion with the several outlets of the lake, that it has varied its condition 
from olden times, that its condition still varies, that it is, so to say, in a 
transitory state, the only possible normal condition being when its waters. 
flow by one outlet over the Ripon Falls. If of two lakes lying north and 
south, and having a northerly outfall, the northern is the most elevated, 
a proportionate rise in the southern must take place before it can pour 
its waters into the northern; and vice versd, if the southerly lake is the 
highest, there must be a proportionate rise on the northern ere the two 
can form one. 

It is true that Speke contemplated the expanse of Lake Nyanza from 
but a small number of points, but if a traveller had first looked upon the 
gulf of Lyons at Marseilles, Nice, and Genoa, he would have a far better 
right to speak of the existence of such a gulf than another—who had never 
seen it—would have to be sceptical as to its existence merely because the 
said traveller had not seen it in the intervening spaces between those 
points. 

A serious discrepancy unfortunately exists in regard to some of the 
levels given by Speke. Thus, for example, he gives the land between 
Nyanza and Tanganyika as 300 feet lower than Lake Nyanza. This 
has induced some geographers like M‘Queen to believe that what they 
consider to be the southern lake, or Lake Ukerewe, flows into Tan- 
ganyika (p. 156). This would, at all events, determine Speke to have 
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discovered the sources of the Nile, even according to Burton’s views, 
beyond controversy, for such an affluent to the Malagarazi would be 
(sup ing Tanganyika to be one of the head reservoirs of the Nile) by 
the most remote source! There does not appear, however, to be any 
ds for such a theory, for Speke and Grant must have crossed the 
thetical affluent to the Malagarazi. Lake Windermere, again, is 
at 3689 feet, and yet it feeds the Kitangulé River, which flows 
into Nyanza, 3745 feet high. Speke, however, in his first map made the 
Nyanza only 3550 feet, which was probably more approximate, and most 
of these discrepancies may rather be traced to incorrect or badly calcu- 
lated observations, and a want of careful co-ordination of results, than to 
any real incongruities. As it is, they have been used as fearful weapons 
by hostile critics to throw doubts upon the whole narrative. ‘Can Cap- 
tain Speke,” exclaims one critic, “ explain and clear up this confusion 
Poor fellow! he never can and never will; but, whatever errors may 
have arisen from want of careful co-ordination of his observations, we feel 
sure that, as an English gentleman and traveller, none have arisen from 
wilful misstatement, or have warranted this Jo triumphe ! style of criti- 
cism. 

There are certain persons who have so long identified themselves with 
African geography that they are always tenacious of new discoveries, 
and prepared to question ms | criticise everything that does not emanate 
from themselves, and that in anything ‘but an amiable mood. Not 
satisfied with this, they quarrel among themselves as to priority of opi- 
nions—generally a very shadowy amusement, for they vary their opinions 
with the progress of aveniey. in what would be a very ludicrous, if it 
were not as often a tantalising, manner. Yet are these very persons more 
than any others provoked by the feeling that their labours have been 
disregarded. Speke, by passing over the theoretical speculations of those 
who had gone before him, and which it would have taken him years to 
have mastered, did more to militate against the kindly reception of his 
travels than anything else he could have done. “ Had Captain Speke,” 
5 M‘Queen, “ been acquainted with, or allowed himself to have been 
fully acquainted with the researches of others that had preceded him in 
Eastern Africa, he might, even with the rambling data which he has 
gleaned, have made out a more rational delineation of this portion of 
Africa than he has done. On the contrary, he has left everything inde- 
finite, confused, and unsatisfactory. Take, for instance, the important 
position of Kira. At page 449, he informs us that it was a royal boat- 
station on the Nyanza, on the road to Urondogani by Nyanza. At page 
472, he tells us that he was at Kira, from which place he despatched a 
messenger to King Mtésa; yet not a word he tells us of what he saw at 
Kira, or about either lake or river.” There is no doubt that Speke 
proved himself to be an incompetent narrator of his own exploits. As 
the French geographers justly remark, he was neither a Humboldt, a 
Burckhardt, or a Burnes, but it would be difficult to say how the re- 
searches of others would have saved him from an unsatisfactory notice of 
om when the place was utterly unknown even by name previous to his 
visit. 

It is sad to see an intrepid explorer like Burton falling into the same 
feminine sensitiveness. What can be more absurd than the gallant tra- 
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veller speaking of his own work, the “ Lake Regions of Central Africa,” 
as hitherto either ignored or forgotten except by a few esteemed friends ? 
Why, the work is in every geographer's hands, and on the relative im- 

rtance of Burton’s Tanganyika, Livingstone’s Nyassa, Speke’s Nyanza 
and Luta Nzige, and Krapf’s Baringu, lies all that is most interesting and 
important in the geography of Eastern Africa. If there is anything 
more absurd, it is when he says, “I led the most disorderly of caravans 
into the heart of Eastern Africa, and discovered the Tanganyika and the 
Nyanza lakes !” 

M‘Queen’s views with regard to the Nyanza, founded partly on the 
discrepancies in Speke’s narrative, and partly on the few opportunities 
the latter had of sighting the supposed ‘ake, are that between Muanza 
in the south, and Kira in the north, there may really be two distinct 
lakes; the northern, fed by rivers from the distant west, and the southern 
by smaller streams from the southward (p. 157). All Captain Speke’s 
descriptions, he says, of the north coast of the lake apply more to the 
channel and course of a river than to the bed of a lake. This river, 
suppose it to be so, will resemble greatly some of the rivers in the table- 
land of British North America, alternately widening and contracting, 
communicating and interlocking with each other in the secondary lakes, 
so that they form a network, in short, of rivers, or branches of rivers 
and smaller lakes, with small rapids between. This is also, apparently, 
the view entertained by Major Burton, and it is not impossible but that 
such may turn out to be the case. But if so, this would in no way mili- 
tate against Captain Speke’s claim to have discovered the most remote 
sources of the Nile, until Lake Tanganyika is shown to flow into the 
same historic stream. The nullah of Urima, which M‘Queen takes so 
much ironical pleasure in designating as the “ Jordan’s gully,” is, appa- 
rently, more remote than Mount Kenia and its affluents by the Bahari-ngo, 
and there can be no question as to the lake that Speke saw with his own 
eyes from Muanza and Observatory Point on his fest journey, any more 
than what he saw from Mashonde on his second. Should Ukerewe Lake 
turn out, then, to be apart from the lake which receives the waters of the 
Kitangulé, and should, as Burton and M‘Queen opine, the various sup- 
posed outlets, or effluents of Nyanza to the north, be some inlets or 
affluents, and others effluents of other lakes, or prolongations of rivers, 
still would Speke have diseovered two of the head waters of this great 
highland basin in the nullah at Urirha and the River Kitangulé, only to 
be rivalled by the waters which no doubt further exploration will deter- 
mine to be Sout down from the easterly Mount Kenia. M‘Queen 
founds his whole argument upon the “ Jordan’s gully,” as he derisively 
calls it, being the supposed source of the Nile, whereas we have shown 
from Speke’s narrative that the Kitangulé was also viewed as such after 
its discovery. 

This, then, resumes the whole question. There is, no doubt, a con- 
siderable amount of circumstantial evidence as to the possibility of Lake 
Tanganyika pouring its waters into the Nile, but the greater weight lies 
with the probability that it is an isolated basin, like Lake Ngami, 
situated between the watershed of the Nile and that of the Zambesi. 
The information obtained by Burton and Speke on the spot, and that 
obtained by Livingstone since, all point to this conclusion. The eleva- 
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tion of Little Luta Nzige may be over-estimated, but still there is every 
reason to believe that it is at a higher level than Lake Tanganyika. 
Speke may have carried his Mfumbiro group too far west, and have pro- 
jected an imaginary mountain crescent, but still it is impossible to con- 
ceive that any man with a head on his shoulders should not have seen 
sufficient of the trend of the country, when in ue, not to have 
ascertained if there was a westerly line of lakes and rivers flowing into 
the Nile. There is no doubt, also, that the Nile receives tributaries from 
the East African chain, or true Mountains of the Moon of Ptolemy, 
either by the Bahri-ngo and Asua, or by other lakes or rivers. But 
Kilima-njaro appears, by Baron von Decken’s explorations, to be without 
the basin of the Nile, and it is not yet shown that any affluents to the 
Nile coming from Mount Kenia would be so remote as the nullah of 
Urima, and under such circumstances the Asua cannot be, as Burton 
advocates it to be, the true Nile. It also remains to be determined if 
there are not westerly tributaries to the Gazelle Lake as remote as any 
southerly or easterly affluents; but of this there is little probability. 

In the mean time, Speke has discovered one of the head waters of the 
Nile at Muanza, and seen its lake-like and island-studded expanse with 
his own eyes. Speke and Grant have discovered the River Kitangulé, 
with its own little mountain lakes, losing itself also in a lacustrine ex- 
panse. This was seen from Mashonde. They have also discovered 
various northerly affluents to the Nile, among which one fine stream, 
flowing over rocks, and having both falls | rapids, in the region of 
Chopi and Madi, or Modi, which appear to represent the Crophi and 
Mophi of the priestly informant of Herodotus. They also heard of the 
Bahri-ngo as being part of Lake Nyanza, or we will say part of its basin, 
and of Little Luta Nzige as constituting another portion, and whether, as 
is not unlikely, the Nyanza and its affluents turn out to be a series of 
detached lakes and streams, more or less connected at different seasons 
of the year, or it be, as hastily projected by Speke, one vast and con- 
tinuous lake, it still, to all intents and purposes, remains, till the contrary 
is proved, the head reservoir of the Nile. We advisedly omit the word 
* source,” so much disputed about, for to discover the actual source of a 
river a man must place his foot upon the most remote spring of its most 
remote tributary—a feat that often baffles the topographer, still more so 
the geographer and explorer. It is impossible not to feel, under these 
circumstances, that however fair a dignified discussion of the results ob- 
tained may be—an attitude which it is but just to say the French geo- 
graphers have always preserved in the question—it is no less ungenerous 
to rail at Captain Speke for drinking pombe and flirting with black ladies 
(if M‘Queen had been forty years younger than he is, and under the 
same circumstances, he might have done the same thing), or for being 
irritated with Petherick (a man who has, however, to all appearance, 
been cruelly treated in being deprived of his consulship), than it is en- 
vious and unmanly to attempt to depreciate the services of the gallant 
and much lamented traveller, and to detract from the magnitude and 
importance of his labours and discoveries. 
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PAST MIDNIGHT—1865., 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Sound, ringers, sound a solemn peal—the Year, 
That just existed, lies upon his bier, 
And claims, whate’er it brought us, still a tear. 


Sound, ringers, sound a mournful peal, for those 
Who, in Columbia, in death’s arms repose, 
Men there, who should be brothers, deadly foes. 


Sound, ringers, sound indignant peals—the strong 
Have crushed pale Poland, heaped on Denmark wrong, 
And turned to wail Circassia’s mountain song. 


Sound, ringers, sound a requiem ;—he who drew 
With wondrous touch, and he, the Grecian true, 
And Afric’s traveller, sleep beneath the yew.* 


Sound, ringers, joyous peals ;—a royal child 
Is born to England—bless the Mother mild! 
And on the babe be all God’s blessings piled! 


Sound, ringers, thankful peals, for mercies shown 
Through the gone year—dire pestilence unknown, 
And fruits, from Plenty’s horn, around us thrown. 


Sound, ringers, sound sweet peals ;—with gentle smile, 
Peace—friend of Learning, Art—hath blest our Isle, 
War shaking bleeding continents the while. 


Ringers, more briskly ring!—he opes his eyes, 
Leaps into life, and laughs upon the skies ; 
Another Year is born !—away with sighs! 


Ringers, more merrily ring !—Hope spreads her plume, 
And, like an eagle, soars above the gloom, 
Till beauty, sunshine, all the scene illume. 


Ringers, more loudly ring !—the heart shall feel 
Vigour and trust, as time doth onward steal, 
Mind’s reign, truth’s cause, the burden of your peal. 


Ny now blithely ring !—New Year, all hail! 
Oh, let us catch one glimpse behind your veil, 
And see the bad sink low, the good prevail! 


Ringers, all stoutly ring!—May England still 
Among the Nations her high task fulfil, 
Leading the way up Progress’ shining hill ! 


Ringers, together ring!—This peal resound— 
May all in brighter paths this year be found, 
Love, joy, and virtue, scattering flowers around ! 





* The late lamented John Leech, Walter Savage Landor, and Captain Speke. 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
ParT THE FIFTH. 


I. 


DESPAIR. 


In a narrow, confined, airless little street in one of the most crowded 
and wretched parts of Westminster, a woman might have been seen one 
chill afternoon, tottering along the pavement as if she had scarcely strength 
to support herself, or to walk at all. She was very thinly and poorly clad, 
her drooping head and attenuated form in no way betokened the elasticity 
of youth, but rather the debility of age, and yet the figure was youthful; 
ma the face, though faded, ol its features f satire by illness or want, 
was undeniably very pretty. There was beauty in the hich Sesced eye- 
brows, in the thes silken eyelashes, in the delicately-chiselled nose, and 
the short upper lip ; but this beauty was partly neutralised by the extreme 
thinness of the ale, sunken cheeks, the whiteness of the lips, and the look 
of deep care which was settled on the no longer smooth and alabaster 
brow. 

The female, who was carrying a small parcel under her arm, stopped 
before a house of very narrow frontage, and casting an accusing or ap- 
ia look up towards heaven, she exclaimed, with almost an hysterical 
sob : 

“Oh, my poor children! my poor starving little ones! If I had only 
been paid one shilling, one sixpence, for the work to-day, I could have 
brought you some food; now I must only hear you ery in vain for 
bread !” | 

The street door was not entirely closed ; she opened it, and crawled, it 
might be said, up-stairs to a little room at the very top of the house, with 
one window looking down on the dingy street below, and with a slanting 
roof, which very much added to the miserable appearance of the tin 
apartment. There was a mattress on the floor in one corner, and near it 
a little crib, in which a young child was sleeping. A deal table, a rickety 
basin-stand, a small clothes-horse, two straw-bottomed chairs, and a 
wooden stool, made up the furniture of this desolate-looking room, which, 
* however, was tolerably clean. A trunk in a corner contained the whole 
wardrobe of the inmates of the room, and in a cupboard on one side of the 
small fireplace were a few coals on the floor, one or two necessary ac, 
utensils on the lowest shelf, while two or three empty plates and cups an 
saucers of the most common kind stood on the upper shelf. 

A little boy was lying on the mattress, crying, and a blear-eyed old 
crone was sitting on the best chair, rocking herself to and fro. 

The moment the young woman who had just ascended the stairs entered 
the room, the little boy jumped up and ran to her : 

“ Mamma, have you Come me anything to eat? I am so hungry— 
oh, so hungry !”’ 
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“ Alas! my darling Alfy! Ihave nothing to give you!” said the young 
mother, in a tone of the deepest anguish. 

“ What's in that parcel?” asked the old woman, peering at it with 
curiosity. 

“ More work to do,” replied the younger woman, “ but they have not 
paid me for the last. I begged so hard that they would only let me have 
one shilling, or even a sixpence, or one penny if nothing more, but I was 
told I could get nothing to-day; I must call to-morrow evening.” 

“That’s the way them rich sarves the poor!” rt the old 
woman. ‘And if they don’t pay you, how am J to get paid?” she 
added. 

“Oh! have patience till to-morrow,” supplicated the poor girl, for she 
seemed still quite a girl. “ To-morrow they will pay me, and then I will 
pay the shilling I owe you. And thank you a thousand times for your 
great kindness in looking after these poor little ones when I was out.” 

** When I can afford to buy a new dress, you must make it up for me 
for nothing,” said the old crone, who had no idea of performing any service 

atuitously. 

“Oh, that I will, with pleasure !’’ replied the young woman, 

But the little boy was still wailing, and the baby woke up and began 
to cry too: the mother had sat down to rest, fatigued after her long walk, 
but the children’s cries seemed to make her forget herself. She started 
up suddenly, and snatching the infant from its hard crib, and taking the 
little boy by the hand, she exclaimed: 

“ Come, children! we must beg! God have mercyon me. I cannot 
let you starve !” 

The little one was wrapped in some sort of an old shawl, the boy had 
a tattered cap put on his bright curly head, and their young mother carried 
them forth, for the first time in her life, to ask charity in the streets ! 


Ah! little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround ; 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot waste ; 

Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 

And all the sad variety of pain. 

. . » + How many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery. 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. 

» ee hought fond man 

Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills 
That one incessant struggle render life 

One scene of toil, of suffer , and of fate, 
Vice, in his high career, would stand appalled ; 
The conscious heart of Charity would warm, 
And her wide wish Benevolence dilate ! 


In the miserable abode of penury and hard work from which the young 
mother and helpless children emerged, it was not pos for “the con- 
scious heart of charity” to warm—at least, though the heart might have 
warmed, for benevolence to extend itself, for all the denizens of the place 
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were poverty-stricken beings, struggling for the means of existence, livin 
under that scourge, the aan of utter want, bearing, as best they coul 
privations that were to haunt them to their graves. 

And England, with its immense wealth and’immense resources, cannot 
help such poor beings! There must be something wrong in the arrange- 
ments of society—something wanting in the active Santee of the 
widely-extended classes who Poe the means of succouring wretchedness, 
or so much misery could not exist in the metropolis of the country. 
Missions are constantly being got up, preached for, contributed to, for 
the religious improvement of negroes in the West Indies ; of Africans ; 
of the natives of India—the Hindoos, the Buddhists; of the Chinese; of 
the New Zealanders; in short, of every community on the face of the 
earth at a distance from Great Britain, with which the English can find 
any pretence to meddle. The souls of all these innumerable black and 
brown, copper-coloured and tawny races, are to be cared for at a great 
expense, to be converted to Christianity that they may not go to per- 
' dition hereafter during the endless ages of eternity. It is, doubtless, a 

very praiseworthy and very proper work to civilise savages and convert 
heathens, and all honour to those pious and courageous individuals who, 
as missionaries, often brave dangers and trials among lawless tribes to do 
their Master’s work. But is it certain that the entire populations of 
large portions of the world must be doomed to eternal misery if they are 
not converted- to Christianity? Can it be believed that the God who 
rules the universe—the God of love and mercy—should condemn to 
everlasting punishment, in the world of spirits, the vast hosts of beings 
whom he has created, and by his own fiat placed in positions where 
they cannot hear or know the truths of the Bible, because they are not 
acquainted with them ? 

Might. not a portion of the zeal for making proselytes for clearing 
away the clouds from the benighted minds of people on far-distant lands 
be more profitably employed in providing comfort for the souls, and for 
the bodies too, of the wretched in what it is the fashion to call “ this 
highly-favoured country”? Much, undoubtedly, ts done, but more 
should be done. It would be better to spend the money—in a great 
measure wasted on the above-named far-away objects of English solici- 
tude—on their own suffering people, who are living without sufficient re- 
ligious instruction, and in dire and abject want. But it is to be feared 
there is little prospect of change in this respect, as the besetting sins of 
the present day in England are—ostentation, vanity, and love of money. 

The starving young woman and her famished children went forth, at 
first, to do—the mother knew not what. Her spirits were depressed, her 
thoughts were dark—the Thames was at no great distance ; one plunge 
—and all the ills of life would be over for her, and for these helpless 
little ones, if she could drag them with her. She looked at her bright- 
haired Alfy—he was a very handsome little boy; she looked at the baby 
in her arms, it was not so beautiful, but still it was her child, poor inno- 
cent, She might put an end to her own blasted existence, but had she 
a right to destroy their lives? Oh no, no! Starving though they 
were, she could not drown them. So she turned from the diabolical 
temptation, and dragged her weary frame to one of the larger thorough- 
fares of Westminster. ‘There she took up her stand; the little boy was 
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crying silently, the a was wailing in a low tone, she herself looked 
the picture of patient suffering. 

The street was crowded, many passed hurriedly without noticing her ; 
some stared at her, and went their way without bestowing any charity 
on her; some laughed, and remarked she was acting her part very 
nicely. But not a halfpenny was thrown to her. She was in despair, 
and the rushing river again crossed her almost unhinged mind. But just 
then a common labourer passing gave her a penny, presently another 

rson threw twopence to her, then an old gentleman, attracted, pro- 
bably, by her still lovely features, handed her sixpence, and not long 
after a lady stopped and spoke to her. 

“‘ What is the matter with you, young woman ?” she said. 

“ Misery and want, madam !’’ replied the poor creature. 

“Terrible!” exclaimed the compassionate lady. “ Here—take this! 
I regret that I have no more money with me,” she added, giving her a 
shilling for herself, and sixpence for each of the children. 

“Thank you—oh, thank you a thousand times, ma’am,” cried the 
poor young woman; but the lady was gone, she had not waited for 
thanks. 

Two shillings and ninepence! It was a godsend to the young woman, 
and hurrying home as fast as her wearied limbs would carry her, she 
bought some bread and other food on the way, and ordered a pint of 
milk, for which she paid at once. 

What a blessing to the helpless mother and starving children to have 
the cravings of hunger allayed! The little one crowed and smiled, the 
boy shook his golden hair, and tried, in his glee, to turn head over heels 
on the mattress on the floor. 

“ Ah, you sweet child!” murmured his mother—“ you darling Alfy ! 
How could your father be so cruel as to desert you? J am justly 
punished for my wickedness, but you—what have you done, my innocent 
boy, to have your infant years blighted—to be forsaken—starved !” 

Just then that portion of the Ten Commandments flashed across her 
memory which says, “I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, and visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate me.” 

‘I never hated my Creator!” she exclaimed. ‘ But, alas! I forgot 
Him—forgot my duty to Him and to my kind benefactors in my infa- 
tuation for one who has cast me off, and left me to—destitution and dis- 
grace. Yet no—no—lI brought the disgrace upon myself; but he might 
save his child, at least, from utter want.” 

She started up from her painful reflections, undressed, washed, and put 
the children to bed; and then, as it was getting dark, she lighted a 
farthing candle, and, straining her eyes to see by its dim light, sat down 
to do the work which she had brought home with her. Next morning, 

at an early hour, a charwoman who was a fellow-lodger of hers looked 
into her little room, and offered to take charge of the two children, on 
her return from her day’s labour, if her work would be finished, and she 
wished to carry it home, and try to get paid. The charitable offer was 
gratefully accepted, and the kind-hearted Mrs. White, after leaving an 
apple for little Alfy, who was a favourite of hers, was about to depart to 
her daily toil, when the young woman said, apologisingly: 
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“I am so very sorry I can’t return your mother to-day the shilling 
she lent me, but I hope to be paid for my work this evening, and then 
she shali be certain to have it.” 

“Never you hurry about the shilling,” replied Mrs. White. “ My 
mother is always craving for money, and always grumbling, yet I’m sure 
I work my fingers to the bone that she may have her drop of broth, and 
her drop of gin, and a cup of tea sometimes. By-the-by, they don’t give 
the tea-leaves any more now at Mr. Judd’s.”’ 

The young woman coloured to the deepest crimson, and cast her eyes 
down, while a look of mingled pain and embarrassment came over her 
countenance. 

* Do you go there still ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“ Sometimes—not often, though, for Mrs. Judd is a sharp hand, and 
makes the poor maid-of-all-work get up at half-past four in the morning 


. to scrub the floors. She’s got a mania for scrubbing ; it’s scrub, scrub, 


scrub, all day there now. Mr. Judd has caught a tartar, I assure you. 
I don’t think he’s ever had a comfortable day since he married, and 
hardly a comfortable meal. The wife takes every shilling she can get to 
buy "oe for herself. Mrs. Judd says she would rather throw the tea- 
leaves into the dust-hole than give them to any poor body, for if they 
comes for tea-leaves, they’ll carry off something else, by hook or by 
crook. She’s stopped the subscription to the soup-kitchen; she’s a 
regular skinflint, that woman is !”’ 

Mrs. White, having finished her oration, took herself off to her accus- 
tomed avocations, and the young mother, whose two little ones were still 
wrapt in the refreshing sleep of childhood, fell into a reverie; some of 
her thoughts she uttered aloud : 

“I do not envy Mrs. Judd, and I am not sorry that Judd has got such 
a termagant of a wife. He might spare something for that poor baby, 
though. They say if I went before a magistrate, and complained of him, 
he would be compelled to allow something for the baby’s support. But 
I can’t do this; no, no”—she put her hands before her face, and shud- 
dered—* I cannot go and proclaim my own guilt, my own shame. How 
will this all end? God have mercy on us all, and on you especially, my 
beautiful, darling Alfy !” 

It was evident that the eldest child was her favourite. 

The shades of evening had fallen, when the same young woman walked 
to a house in one of the best streets in May Fair. She gave the humble 
single knock that befitted her station in life, but had to wait a long time 
before the door was opened; at length the knock was answered by a tall, 
good-looking footman, and the young woman, on seeing hiin, started, 
and retreated from the light which the bright hall lamp cast around. 
Turning from him as much as possible, she said, in a very low, subdued 
voice : 

“T have brought home some work for the young ladies, and will you 
kindly tell their maid that I shall be very thankful to have my little bill 
paid this evening, as I was promised yesterday.” 

That voice! Surely the man remembered it. He peered at her in- 
quisitively, and then be her to walk inside the ie as it was 


beginning to rain. She hesitated. 
“IT won’t shut the door in your face,” he said, “and I can’t leave it 
Open ; you must come in.” 
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She did come in, but seemed trembling from head to foot. The strong 
light fell on her face, although she had pulled her shabby bonnet down 
as much as possible. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the footman exclaimed : 

“Lizzy Lee! Can it be yourself ?—so changed—so——”’ he stopped 
short, for he felt. a choking in the throat, which rather impeded his ut- 
terance. 

“Yes, James,” she replied, hardly lifting her eyes from the ground, 
“T knew you immediately, Had I guessed you lived here, I would never 
have come to the house.” 

*‘] have only been here a very few days,” he said; “ but tell me about 
yourself. What are you doing? Where do you live ?” 

‘I take in needlework,” she replied, answering only one of his ques- 
tions. I have brought some work home for the young ladies this 
evening.” 

There was an awkward pause for a moment, and then Lizzy Lee ven- 
tured to ask if he knew how they all were at the “ dear old place.” 

“ Oh, all quite well,” said James. “ Miss Clara is married 4 

Lizzy turned pale, and her lip quivered. James remarked her emo- 
tion, and though a dark cloud passed over his face, he was too good 
natured to annoy her, so he hastened to add: 

“ Miss Clara married a gentleman that she met in Scotland, and Miss 
Edith is going to be married to Mr. Percy’s curate. He is a very nice 
gentleman, and more liked than Mr. Percy.” 

“ And why did you leave the old place, James ?” she asked. 

“* Because I was—was not happy, Lizzy. I had no fault to find with 
the family, or they with me, and I was very sorry to leave them. But I 
could not bear the place after you left it. It seemed so dull; and that 
Hannah was always jibing and jeering at me. My! How vexed I 
used to be with her. And she was always setting on you with her foul 
tongue. So I said either she or I must quit. She would not, and I did. 
And that’s the whole story.” 

“I am very sorry,” said poor Lizzy, “to have been in any way the 
eause of your giving up such a good situation. I hope you are comfort- 
able here ?” 

“ Well, I might have a wors esituation, to be sure, but it’s not nearly 
so good a place as the Barwells’.” 

Lizzy remembered that it would not do to stand talking at the door 
with the footman, so she begged James to take the little parcel she had 
brought with her to the young ladies’ maid, and say that she would be 
very much obliged if her little bilt could be paid, as she had been pro- 
mised the day before. 

James informed her, to her dismay, that the waiting-maid had gone 
out for the evening, and that the young ladies were engaged with some 
visitors; but, he added, “ Sit down a minute, and I will take the parcel 
to the housekeeper; perhaps she may pay your bill.” 

He returned very soon, shaking his head. 

“She won’t pay you; she says you must call again on Monday, for 
as to-morrow is Sunday, of course nothing can be paid till then.” — 

The unfortunate young woman clasped her hands, involuntarily ex- 
claiming, 

“ And we must starve till then !”” 
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“‘ We—who are the we, Lizzy ?” 

‘My children and myself.” 

“Children! Starve! What is all this, Lizzy? Tell me where you 
live, perhaps I may be able——” But at that moment the drawing- 
room bell rang. ‘“ One of the visitors is coming down. You must not 
be seen with me, Lizzy. You must go—but here, here, take this,” cried 
James, thrusting his fingers into his waistcoat-pocket and pulling out a 
half-crown. 

Lizzy’s first impulse was to refuse the money, and she did motion it 
from her, while she faintly exclaimed, 

Oh no, no!” But the temptation was too strong. She could not 
resist the p t of relief that Ludif-ceown held out to her, so presently 
she clutched the half-crown eagerly, and crying, 

“Heaven bless you, James, for your great goodness!” she hurried 
away, deeply humiliated, but at the same time sincerely grateful to her 
former admirer. 


II, 


LIZZY LEE. 


Wuen Lizzy Lee disappeared so suddenly and mysteriously from Mr. 
Barwell’s house, it was strongly suspected that Mr. Alfred Percival had 
something: to do with her absconding; but there was no proof whatsoever 
of his having been in any way concerned in her flight, and when Mr. 
Montague, at the pressing request of Mrs. Barwell, wrote to ask him if 
he had by chance seen or heard anything of the unfortunate girl, he re- 
turned a very plausible answer, regretting the poor young woman’s in- 
discretion, but denying all knowledge of her, or her proceedings. Slender 
as was old Mr. Montague’s faith in his grand-nephew’s good principles, he 
did not think that the youth would tell a positive falsehood; therefore 
he listened with some credence to Mrs. Winslow’s opinion, who suspected 
as the culprit a handsome young man belonging to an itinerant troupe 
of equestrians, who had performed once or twice on the green at the 
village of Woodbury, during a fair in the neighbourhood, and who had 
remarked the pretty Lizzy, had been introduced, or had introduced him- 
self to her, and who had escorted her round the booths and stalls, and 
presented her with some gilded gingerbread and other fairings. Mrs. 
Winslow was the more inclined to believe that poor deluded Lizzy had 
followed the fortunes of the good-looking performer, whom she had first 
beheld in all the magnificence of a purple velvet costume, bedizened 
with spangles and gold lace, while his handsome features were set off to 
advantage by a Spanish hat and plume of feathers, that waved grace- 
fully as he rode round the ring standing on his saddle, or vaulting 
from horse to horse, because she had heard from her fellow-servant, 
Hannah, that James, the footman, had spoken with angry contempt of 
nig rascally tumbler,” who had had the impudence to make up to 

izzy. 

Now Mrs. Winslow opined that if James—who was a declared beau of 
Lizzy’s—had reason to suspect that she had gone off with Mr. Alfred 
Percival, or gone to join that gentleman, he would not have been so full 
of bitterness against the member of the company of strolling performers; 
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and this was such a rational argument, that Mr. Montague, glad to 
exonerate his own reiative from what he considered a very disgraceful act, 
adopted his housekeeper’s suggestion as the true version of the case, and 
imparted the same to Mrs. Barwell. 

at good lady was much shocked at the idea of her pretty favourite 
having to associate with such a low set of people as strolling showmen 
and equestrians, who wandered about the country in caravans, and who, 
she feared, had no religion and but slender morality ; yet, as Lizzy was 
such a pretty and handy girl, it was probable the man might marry her, 
and that would be better than going to live with a gentleman, who would 
never dream of making her his wife. She was greatly distressed about 
poor Lizzy, and made every possible effort to ascertain where the itinerant 
troupe had gone to, and if the poor girl were with them ; but there were 
so many companies of vagrant performers, and they moved so constantly 
from place to place, that no tidings of the particular set in question could 
be obtained. 

And was Lizzy Lee with the equestrian troupe who had intruded for a 
few days on the usual quiet of Woodbury, and by some of the villagers 
thought to have enlivened its dulness? Was she living, married or un- 
married, with him of the purple velvet and gold and Spanish hat? No, 
indeed! The individual performer and the entire troupe were totally in- 
nocent of the abduction of the pretty waiting-maid, and the very indi- 
vidual who had managed to clear himself—at least to a great degree—of 
blame, was the real Simon Pure. 

Poor, foolish, infatuated Lizzy Lee had believed Mr. Alfred Percival’s 
repeated asseverations that he cared a great deal more for her, and would 
rather marry her any day, than Miss Clara Barwell ; she believed his vows 
to make a lady of her, and bring her back to Woodbury as—Mrs. Alfred 
Percival. So, lured on by love and vanity, she went like a lamb to the 
slaughter. 

The tale, the dénouement, is too common, unfortunately, to require to 
be expatiated on. Lizzy Lee, having erred in her duty to her God, and 
forfeited her own self-respect, became careless of her good name, and lived 
only for him whom she now felt was all the world to her. But she awoke 
too soon from her dream of guilty happiness. Alfred Percival’s admira- 
tion of her was only a passing fancy ; it had increased rapidly, it diminished 
as rapidly, he became tired of her, and the birth of a little boy was no 
way calculated to strengthen or revive his waning affection. 

She had made no terms with him; he was free to desert her if he 
pleased. And he did so. He told her that their connexion must be dis- 
solved ; he had no idea of having a family on his hands. They had lived 
for some time together in lodgings, and he had allowed her to take his 
name and pass as his wife. All at once he left her, and at first it was 
supposed he was only out of town. But he still wrote to her, and his 
letters were now addressed to “ Miss Lee.” This awoke suspicion and 
inquiry ; the result was, that the miserable young woman was ejected from 
the only home she had, and was left friendless and almost penniless. 

Where to go she knew not: an entire stranger in London, she had no 
friends, no acquaintances even; the lodgings in St. John Wood had been 
taken for her by Alfred Percival, he had paid the rent and the tradesmen’s 
bills, she had scarcely ever been to a shop, everything she required having, 
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by her own wish, been ordered for her by the mistress of the house. She 
was a helpless, inexperienced girl, as far as knowledge of the world and 
its ways went, relying with child-like trust on one who was only anxious 
after a time to get rid of her. 

She begged with many tears to be allowed to remain where she was ; 
but the landlady was inexorable. No, she could not keep her; not if she 
were paid ten guineas a week instead of thirty shillings. The reputation 
of her house would be lost— table people would not come to it— 
she had been shamefully taken in—and bundle out Mrs. Percival, or Miss 
Lee, or whatever she was called, must directly. Lizzy wrote to Alfred, 
entreating him to come to her, or to send her an immediate reply, with 
directions what she was to do, and where she was to go. There was no 
answer, and he did not come. Lizzy was in the deepest distress, and not 
able to form any plan whatever. She knew that she and her infant, the 
little Alfred, he had been called after his father, must go forth—but 
whither? 

At this critical moment her nursery-maid was of the greatest use to 
her. She told poor Lizzy that she knew of some lodgings at Greenwich, 
where she did not doubt they would be received; she had relations there, 
and through them apartments would no doubt be found. Too thankfal 
was poor Lizzy for the suggestion, and they proceeded by a steamer to 
Greenwich, where the good-natured and active nursery-maid soon obtained 
small but decent lodgings, in which the young mother was rejoiced to 
take refuge. 

Again she wrote to Alfred, telling him how she had been turned out of 
her apartments in St. John’s Wood, and giving him her new address; 
but days and days passed, and Alfred neither came nor wrote. Lizz 
began to be very of wrens ; she began to fear that he was ill, seriously ill, 
dying, perhaps dead. 

But the gentleman was quite well and comfortable, only a little at a 
loss to know how to shake off the encumbrance he had brought upon him- 
self. He did, however, manage it. Lizzy wept, she entreated him not 
to forsake her, she threw herself on her knees, and implored him to have 
compassion on her and his innocent child; in vain—Alfred Percival was 
a8 cold as a stone, as firm asa rock. Presenting her with twenty pounds, 
he told her that was the last farthing she was to expect from him, that 
he could not afford to pay her expenses any longer, and she must do some- 
thing for herself. 

He was gone, and she was alone in the world! At first she thought 
of writing to Mrs. Barwell, but shame prevented her doing so. 

“No, no,” she exclaimed ; “rather go into a poorhouse, rather lie down 
and die, than intrude my guilty self upon them! Oh that I had never 
left that happy home, that I had never become—what I am!” 
< - The miserable,” says Shakspeare, ‘‘ have no other medicine, but only 

"Bat poor Lizzy Lee had not even hope to cheer her in her wretched- 
ness, she had only her baby, who was at once a source of the greatest 
comfort and the greatest grief to her. When playing with him, when 
watching his infantine grace, his intelligent eyes, his bright smiles, she 
forgot that he was the child of misfortune and disgrace; but when he 
was sleeping, poor little innocent being, his father’s unkindness, her 
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own helplessness, his probable fate in future, came always rushing like 
an avalanche on her mind, bearing down every other feeling in its weight 
of misery. 

Rat ee on, and three or four months had passed since Alfred Per- 
cival had deserted Lizzy and her child. Her last shilling was expended, 
she owed a month’s rent for her lodgings, and more than two months’ 
bills to a butcher, baker, and some other tradespeople. There was no 
helping hand stretched out to save her, no resource for her but to sink 
yet deeper in vice. 

In the house where she lodged there resided a retired tradesman, a 
widower with two children, nice little girls of about six and eight years 
of age. The attendant of these children and Lizzy’s nursery-maid 
became soon acquainted, and through them Lizzy often saw and spoke to 
the little girls. She used first to join them when they were out walking; 
then she asked them into her small parlour, and she used to tell them 
stories, read to them, and make dolls’ clothes for them. Their father 
acknowledged the kindness of “ Mrs. Lee,” as she was called, to his 
children by occasional presents of fruit and game, but he was a shy 
person, and he never seemed inclined to go beyond a bowing acquaint- 
ance. He had a brother, however, an ironmonger in London, who was 
not so reserved ; this man was in the habit of frequently spending Satur- 
day afternoon and Sunday at Greenwich with his relatives there, and after 
Lizzy became domiciled under the same roof with them, he found Green- 
wich more attractive than he had ever done before. He introduced him- 
self to her, and paid her great attention, and no end of compliments. 
Lizzy fancied that his object was to marry her, but Mr. Thomas Judd 
had no such intention, though he led her to imagine it. At length, he 
proposed to her to take the situation of his housekeeper, offering her 
good wages, and a comfortable home for herself and her child, who, he 
said, he would not mind having in his house, as he was fond of children, 
and the little fellow was very quiet, and not at all troublesome. 

On the very verge of absolute want, and so much in debt—for her 
debts seemed large to one who had nothing—Lizzy thought she could 
not do better than accept Mr. Judd’s offer ; and she removed to his house 
in Pimlico, and was immediately installed as mistress of the establish- 
ment. He paid her debts, made her several useful as well as pretty 
presents, took her to the theatres and other public places of amusement, 
and did all he could to ingratiate himself into her good graces. All his 
kindness and liberality, added to a promise he made to marry her, put to 
flight the good resolutions she had been forming, and the wretched girl 
once more fell into an evil course. She forgot that the wages of sin are 
death, and, failing to profit by the sad lessons of the past, she flattered 
herself that the tie between Mr. Judd and herself would speedily be ren- 
dered indissoluble by marriage, as he was only a tradesman, therefore not 
so superior in station to her as Mr. Alfred Percival had been. She did 
not think it likely that a tradesman would be so vicious as a gentleman. 
It showed how little she knew of the world and of mankind, to suppose 


—_ vice pre-eminently belongs to any class of society, or situation in 
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ITI. 
“RLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


Tue birth of another little boy, while she was still Lizzy Lee, was a 
source of great distress to her, and she sometimes reproached Mr. Judd 
with having deceived her. At first, he used to try to soothe her, and 
often renewed his promise “to make her an honest woman.” But by 
degrees he became more callous to her complaints, and would take up his 
hat and walk off, even at a late hour in the evening, if she entered on 
the subject which was so near her heart. Lizzy did not care at all for 
Mr. Judd, her affections still lingered with the faithless Alfred, but she 
was extremely anxious to regain some position of respectability, which 
she fancied she would acquire with the title of wife. She was not aware 
that the woman who has once erred, however strict and irreproachable 
her after-conduct may be, can never, never hope to be looked upon as a 
respectable character. Sin sets its broad dark mark for ever on the 
female who, to use a mild expression, has once been frail. On the other 
sex, the mark of sin, if it leave a spot at all, is so light, that it is easily 
washed off. The greatest roué, if he thinks fit to reform, or pretends to 
reform, is just as much courted, and apparently respected in society, as the 

r of the most correct and upright principles—nay, vice in men 
often goes triumphant and unrebuked, while virtue is stigmatised with 
the scoffing name of—muff' ! 

Lizzy Lee never dreamed of her coming fate; she thought herself 
quite settled in Mr. Judd’s house. She was very economical, but kept 
everything in the nicest order, and made his home in all respects, except 
her own complaints on account of his not marrying her, extremely com- 
fortable to him. She was not, therefore, at all prepared for the announce- 
ment that she must go, as he was engaged to be married to another. 

a me to another! impossible, after all the promises he had 
made !” 

But Mr. Judd only laughed, and asked her if she had never heard 
that promises were, like pie-crust, made to be broken? 

If Mr. Judd had lived in the year of grace 1864, he would have had 
high authority for setting promises at nought, and telling untruths with- 
out number. But at the time when the ironmonger, Mr. Judd, was 
telling little falsehoods to serve his purpose, the great potentates of Ger- 


" many were not engaged in putting forth large falsehoods to cover their 


nefarious designs. 

As a wife was coming to take possession of the ironmonger’s esta- 
blishment, Lizzy, whose tenure of the premises was so slight, was obliged 
to go. But before doing so she wrote once more to Alfred Percival, 
pointing out to him the destitution of his child, asking nothing for her- 
self, but entreating a weekly or monthly allowance for his boy. The 
answer to this letter, for Mr. Alfred Percival vouchsafed to send one, was 
to Sogapes that if she made any more demands on him in favour of 
her child, or annoyed him any further, he would take the boy from her, 

ut him out to board where he pleased, and she would have looked her 

t on him, for she never should see the child again ! 
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What athreat! Part with her darling Alfy! Impossible! So the 
erring Lizzy Lee went forth again into “the wide, wide world,” with 
only a few pounds in her pocket, deserted, homeless, hopeless. 

he did not know what to do, she did not know where to go, but, as 
before, a friendly hand was stretched out to her. A charwoman, who 
had often been employed at Mr. Judd’s while she was mistress there, and 
to whom she had been very kind, offered to mention her as a sempstress 
in different families where she worked, and to obtain a couple of rooms 
for her in the house where she herself lodged. 

As long as Lizzy’s money held out she got on pretty well, but it 
dwindled away too fast, and for the work she obtained in the shape of 
sewing, the remuneration was very small. So, after a time, Lizzy was 
obliged to reduce her expenses, limited as these were. She first removed 
to a garret room at a lower rent ; then she parted by degrees with the 
ornaments which had been presented to her by Mr. Judd, with her best 
articles of clothing, and in fact, with one thing after another, until she 
was left in the destitute condition of which her former fellow-servant 
James, the footman of Barwell Lodge, became by chance aware. 

James did not ask Lizzy’s leave, but, on his own ryan wrote 
to the good housekeeper at Barwell Lodge that he had accidentally found 
out Lizzy Lee, and that she was in great poverty; indeed, almost desti- 
tute. The housekeeper immediately communicated the sad intelligence 
to Mrs. Barwell, and she and Mr. Barwell determined to go to London 
to inquire themselves into the situation of their former protégée, 

It was a most painful meeting between Lizzy and her old mistress, for 
Mr. Barwell did not see her at first, Mrs. Barwell was shocked at the 
abject poverty of the poor young woman, at the sad change in her appear- 
ance, and the still sadder blight in her character, her terrible fall from 
innocence into guilt. She could hardly believe it possible that the quiet, 
modest-looking girl before her had ‘been running such a career ; but the 
two children were there, living evidences of her shame, folly, and sin. She 
questioned Lizzy as to the person with whom she had gone off, and 
mentioned the suspicion which had attached itself to the handsome 
equestrian, and much horrified and very indignant she was when she 
heard that it was Alfred Percival who had lured Lizzy from her home and 
from virtue, and then left her and her child to utter want. She spoke 
with such just severity of him, that Lizzy, whose heart still clung to 
Alfred, wept bitterly, and tried to exonerate him by taking blame to her- 
self for her vanity and wicked folly. As to her intimacy with Mr. Judd, 
Mrs. Barwell reproached Lizzy with having gone to live with him, and 
with having formed such a mére mercenary connexion. She reproached 
her, too, for not having written to the housekeeper at Barwell Lodge, or 
to herself, when she fell into such a state of want, instead of plunging 
deeper into vice, But as the past could not be undone, Mrs, Barwell did 
not dwell very long on it ; she hoped that Lizzy had seen the error of her 
ways, and that the punishment which had fallen on her, and the misery 
she had endured, would pave the way to sincere repentance, and reform 
in the future, 

Mr. Barwell obtained, through the influence of some friends in London, 
employment for Lizzy in a large clothing establishment, where she was 


to be paid by the week, and allowed to take the work home with her; 
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and Mrs. Barwell procured lodgings for her at the house of a respectable 
widow, who had been once a confidential servant in the family of some 
near relatives of her own. The Barwells generously determined on pay- 
ing for the young mother and her children the rent of their lodgings, so 
that want, unless brought on by wilful folly or extravagance, might not 
drive Lizzy again into crime. She clothed her and her children decently, 
provided them with many little comforts, recommended them to the sur- 
veillance and kindness of, the widow, and, after this work of mercy, left 
the poor girl, whom they had rescued from destitution, and perhaps total 
infamy, with a lightened and a grateful heart, and firmly resolved to de- 


serve their kindness for the future. 


“ Blessed are the merciful,” and happy are those who have it in their 
power to do good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barwell would probably have remained a little longer in 
town after they had accomplished their charitable errand, but they re- 
geived tidings from home which induced them to return to Barwell Lodge 
as soon as possible. Their old friend and much-esteemed neighbour, Mr. 
Montague, was ill—so ill that his grand-nephew had sent to London for 
a leading physician to come down to Woodbury to see him. 


IV. 


MR. MONTAGUE’S ILLNESS. 


THERE was great sorrow and anxiety at Woodbury. Anxiety and 
sorrow not only at Woodbury Hall, or “The Hall,” as Mr. Montague’s 
house was often called by the country people, but also in the village and 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Mr. Montague was seriously ill, and 
all his family, his dependents, and his friends, were very uneasy about him. 
He was so highly respected, so much beloved by all classes, that his severe 
indisposition was looked upon almost as a domestic misfortune in the 
homesteads, high and low, of the adjacent country. 

The old gentleman had enjoyed from his early youth upwards almost 
uninterrupted good health. Notwithstanding his advanced age, he was 
a hale, strong man, and the idea of his being removed from this world 
never seemed to enter the minds of any who knew him ; the shock, there- 
fore, was the greater to those who were intimate with him when he was 
suddenly attacked by severe illness. 

The doctor who had practised at Woodbury and in its neighbourhood 
for more than twenty years, and who was a man of much experience as 
well as skill, had given up his professional labours and retired to Bath, 
where two married daughters of his resided, and where his eldest son, 
recently returned from India, had also settled himself. He had made over 
his practice to a younger son, who, though a clever young man, had not 
had time to acquire the confidence of his patients so fully as his father had 
done. This new medical man was, of course, called in. However, 
whether there was anything extraordinary in Mr. Montague’s case which 
baffled him, or whether he was merely rather timid at undertaking the 
responsibility of attending alone so popular a person as the old gentle- 
man, did not transpire, but he soon signified to Mr. and Mrs. Percival 
that he would like to have further advice, or at least a consultation with 
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his father, or with some physician of note in one of the nearest large 
towns. 

*« Certainly, certainly,” said Alfred Percival. ‘ We had better, how- 
ever, send to London itself for ‘one of the leading medical authorities 
there.” 

“ That will cost a power of money,” threw in Mr. Daniel O’F lynn, 
who happened to be present. 

“ What does it signify how much it costs !”’ exclaimed Agnes, with a 
glance of displeasure at O’Flynn. 

“ Not one of these learned gents will stir under a hundred pounds at 
the very least, travelling expenses paid over and above,” persisted the 
attorney. 

“No matter if the charge be a thousand pounds,” replied Agnes, “ so 
that a London physician and our own doctor here can, between them, 
save poor dear Mr. Montague an hour’s suffering.” 

“Mr. Montague hates strangers. He won’t see any London doctor,” 
muttered O’ Flynn. 

“ He will see one to please me, I know,” said Agnes, “so, Alfred, do 
set about it at once.” 

Alfred gave a significant look to his friend O’Flynn, as much as to say, 
‘Hold your tongue ;’’ and the friend, obedient to the implied command, 
betook himself to unwonted silence. 

Mrs. Percival soon afterwards left the room to return to her self-con- 
stituted duties in the chamber of the invalid, and then another conversa- 
tion commenced between Alfred and the doctor. 

Alfred expressed much anxiety lest his wife, whose health was at that 
time very delicate, should suffer from her close attendance on his uncle. 

“ Between the baby and the old gentleman, I fear she will be quite 
worn out,” he said, in a doleful tone; “she gets no sleep, and she eats 
nothing. She will be in your hands next, doctor, if all this is to go on.” 

*‘ We must, indeed, try to persuade her not to exert herself and fatigue 
herself so much,” replied the doctor. 

*‘ She won’t spare herself in the least, doctor, as long as Mrs. Winslow 
is head-nurse. And that good woman herself will be quite knocked up. 
She is not accustomed to such hard work; it is too much for her to be 
constantly in the sick-room day and night. It would be much better, on 
all accounts, to hire a regular sick-nurse. Besides, she will be much more 
au fart at all that should be done.” 

“ Mrs. Winslow is an excellent sick-nurse,”’ said the doctor, “ but I 
quite agree with you that it would be better to employ a respectable 
woman who is accustomed to the business. She, at any rate, can take 
the night-work, and Mrs. Winslow can assist during the day.” 

It was then agreed between Mr. Percival and the doctor that O’Flynn 
should go to one of the larger towns near, and look out for a clever and 
experienced sick-nurse, as neither of the gentlemen thought any of the 
old women in the village would be quite competent to undertake the re- 
sponsible office; and they further agreed, as proposed by Alfred, that 
Mr. Montague’s confidential servant, Winslow, should be despatched to 
London for a first-rate physician. The doctor, indeed, thought that a 
letter by the post would answer the purpose, and save time, and he 
offered to write to one of the most celebrated physicians of the metro- 
D2 
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polis, whom he knew personally. But Alfred insisted that there would 
be less delay by Winslow’s going to London, for if the medical man first 
applied to could not come, he would be on the spot to go at once to an- 
other. 

Winslow himself was very much annoyed to hear that he was to be 
sent on this long journey, for the entire country was not then intersected 
and covered with railroads as it is now, and even four horses were slow in 
comparison to the swiftness of steam. He urged that his master would 
not be able to do without him, that Mr. Alfred himself could be better 
spared, and also would manage the mission better. No—Mr. Alfred was 
— determined that Winslow should go ; nobody, he said, could so well 

escribe Mr. Montague’s state and feelings—nobody else in the establish- 
ment could be trusted—and as to himself, he would be the talk of the 
neighbourhood if he started off to London when his uncle was so ill. 

Mr. Winslow shook his head ominously to his wife, and whispered : 

‘I don’t like this at all—I don’t like it. Depend upon it, Martha, 
there’s some mischief brewing, and that rascal O’F lynn has a hand in it. 
Keep a sharp look-out when I’m away. I pray to God that I may find 
my poor dear master alive when I come back! Oh! how I wish that 
Mr. Edgar were here !” 

** Well! they say he is coming back soon. I wish that sweet, pretty 
creature, Mrs. Percival, had been his wife instead of Mr. Alfred’s.” 

** She would have been better bestowed,” said the butler. “ Look here, 
Martha! Mr. Alfred will bamboozle her—take care he does not bam- 
boozle you, too. Keep an eye on what’s going on when I’m away. 
Remember this.” 

The suspicious Winslow was despatched to London by the mail that 
evening, the village doctor stayed with his patient until nearly midnight, 
when he left him to the care of Mrs. Percival and Mrs. Winslow, and 
Alfred and O’Flynn sat up also a great part of the night, though not in 
the chamber of the invalid. | 

Next morning O’Flynn went to the nearest town to inquire about an 
experienced and trustworthy sick-nurse. Some time after he had gone, 
Mr. Alfred Percival rode past the porter’s lodge with a roll of paper in 
his hand. He stopped, and said to the porter’s wife: 

“If Mr. O’Flynn should return in my absence—he went to fetch a 
sick-nurse—tell him, if you please, that I have gone to his house to get 
his clerk to copy out a paper on business about which my poor uncle is 
very anxious, beg him to wait until I come back.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, curtseying. “And how is the good 
master now, sir ?” 

“ Rather better, I think,” replied Alfred. ‘‘ He has been able to give 
very clear directions about this paper ;” and he pointed to the roll in his 
hand. “ Yesterday he took no interest in anything.” 

“Thank God that he is better!’’ exclaimed the woman, fervently ; 
and Mr, Alfred galloped off on his errand to the lawyer’s clerk. 
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A MERE QUESTION OF HANDWRITING. 
BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


Ham et frankly owns, not without shame in the remembrance, that 
ha 
—once did hold it, as our statists do, 
A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning,*— 


though a time was coming when the recently scouted accomplishment 
“did him yeoman’s service”—in the way of. forging the king’s auto- 
graph, and thus substituting the lives, or deaths rather, of Guildenstern 
and Rosencrantz for his own. The use to which the Prince of Denmark 
applied his skill in caligraphy is open to certain ethical objections; but 
the testimony of so polished a glass of fashion and a mould of form, the 
courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, sword, the expectancy and rose 
of the fair state, the observed of all observers,—the testimony of so 
finished a gentleman in favour of writing fair, his recantation (with a 
subaudited peccavi) of the foppish contempt he once affected for so 
“snobbish” and bagman-like an acquisition, is memorable matter for 
writing-masters in particular, and for quill-drivers and gold, silver, or 
steel penholders, all and sundry. 

There were seigneurs frivoles flourishing in France, in Alain Char- 
tier’s time, of whom that learned and rather pedantic person, the be- 
kissed of Queen Margaret, reproachfully remarked, “ qu’ils eussent tenu 
a reproche de bien lire et de bien écrire.”t We may suppose that the 
art of writing well, in which these nobles thought it foul scorn to be 
accomplished, would include orthography as well as caligraphy, spelling 
as well as handwriting. 

Shakspeare hinted, no doubt, at the characteristic handwriting of 
contemporary statists, or statesmen, in his own land, when he made 
Hamlet speak as he does. One day that Mr. Pepys, of the Admiralty, 
visited his esteemed friend, Mr. Evelyn, and, as usual, had “ most ex- 
cellent discourse with him”—pitched in quite a different key from the 
familiar duets with Mistress Knipp —the visitor was gratified with a 
sight of “several letters of the old Lord of Leicester’s, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, under the very handwriting of Queen Elizabeth, and Queen 
Mary, Queen of Scots; and others, very venerable names.” And what 
reflection is suggested to our sagacious, sapid Samuel, who, on such 
occasions, is nothing if not critical, by these autograph reliques ? “ But, 
Lord! how poorly, methinks, they wrote in those days, and in what 
plain, uncut paper!”"{ Mr. Pepys hugged himself complacently on the 
advance of civilisation, the progress of the species, and paper-making, 
and penmanship, and all that. 

And yet of Sir John Cheke and his generation—Sir John dying some 
seven years before Shakspeare was born—we are told, that not only did 
the accomplished knight write an excellent hand himself, but that all 





* Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 2. 
See Léon Feugére, Caractéres littéraires, &c. 
{ Diary of Samuel Pepys, Nov. 24, 1665. 
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the best scholars in those times followed his example, “so that fair 
writing and good learning seemed to commence together.”* 

The biographer of Bishop Copleston with some reason considers it by 
no means trivial to remark upon the extreme neatness and beauty of that 
prelate’s handwriting, because, when this manner is uniformly preserved, 
as in the late Bishop of Llandaff’s case, through life, “ we prognosticate, 
without the aid of the graphiologist, clear thought and methodical accu- 
racy.”’ Weare told, indeed, that to write intelligibly was matter of 
principle with Dr. Copleston ; who thoughtt that for any person, able 
to handle a pen, habitually to write otherwise, showed some degree of 
arrogance, or else of selfish carelessness. If this be a true bill, how 
many are the arrogant and the selfishly careless, let the compositors of 
every printing-house (for they best can) tell. 

That Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, rugged man, who figures in Mr. Car- 
lyle’s latest history, “‘ whose very face is the colour of gunpowder,” and 
“ who also knows French, and can even write in it if he like,”—of him we 
read, however, that he does not much practise writing, when it can be 
helped, and that he expressly did not teach his children to read or write, 
seeing no benefit in that effeminate art, but left them to pick it up as 
they could.t Practically, and theoretically too, it seems, he held it a 
baseness to write fair—a blessedness to be not able to write at all. 

Lord Chesterfield is a sufficient contrast in every respect to the rugged 
German prince; and one salient feature in the unlikeness, is the stress 
his lordship lays on the importance of graceful penmanship. Again and 
again he insists on his son’s attention to this among the other graces. 
His reiterated appeals, advices, admonitions, and asseverations on the 
subject, may be summed up in this formula: “I maintain that it is in 
every man’s power to write what hand he pleases, and consequently that 
he ought to write a good one.”§ But long subsequent to the Chester- 
field era, the elegant youth of England and France retained a class pre- 
judice against running-hand fluencies, and took pretty much the sante 
view of the question as Shakspeare’s statists did. Mrs. Gore has a pic- 
ture of a lady-killing poet, concerning whose educational experience, at 
Eton and elsewhere, the following passage is ironically suggestive :— 
“Unluckily for Willoughby, Parnassus and the Pierian spring so far 
outweighed with him the attraction of the Christopher and its claret, 
that he suffered himself to fall into the anti-Etonian error of acquiring 
an admirable handwriting. Even at Prospect House he had been basel| 
enough to obtain the silver pen bestowed by the writing-master, as the 
annual prize of penmanship ; and now, wn sonneteering had betrayed 
him into the further disgrace of writing a legible hand.’”’*{ Mr. de 
Quincey relates how, at Bath, where the French emigrants mustered in 
great strength (six thousand, it was said), during the three closing years 
of the last century, he, then and there, through his mother’s acquaint- 
anee with several leading families amongst them, gained a large expe- 





* See chap. cxcii. of Southey’s Doctor. 

+ Memoir of Bishop Copleston, p. 38. 

t History of Friedrich 11., book iv. ch. ii. 

: Lord Chesterfield to his Son, Dec. 20, 1748. 
Base—the Shakspearian word: vide “ Hamlet.” 

{| Sketches of the Knglish: The Lady-Killer. 
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rience of French caligraphy ;—from which experience he learned that 
the French aristocracy still persisted, at that time, in a traditional con- 
tempt for all accomplishments of that class as clerkly and plebeian, 
“fitted only (as Shakspeare says, when recording similar prejudices 
amongst his own countrymen) to do ‘ yeoman’s service’. . . .. All seemed 
to write the same hand, and with the same piece of most ancient wood, 
or venerable skewer ; all alike scratching out stiff perpendicular letters, as 
if executed (I should say) with a pair of snuffers. 1 do not speak thus,” 
continues the Opium-eater, “in any spirit of derision. Such accom- 
lishments were eilfully neglected, and even ambitiously, as if in open 
lamation of scorn for the arts by which humbler people often got 
their bread.”” Adding,* that a man of rank would no more conceive 
himself dishonoured by any deficiencies in the snobbish accomplishments 
of penmanship, grammar, or correct orthography, than a gentleman 
amongst ourselves by inexpertness in the mystery of cleaning shoes, or 
of polishing furniture. 

In this particular only, then, can we suppose the Earl of Chesterfield 
to have not prided himself upon being very French. His lordship got 
on famously with the ancient noblesse, and they with him. But if we 
accept as correct the above report of their cacographic propensities— 
eacographic, of malice prepense—then must he have been shocked by 
their want of good taste (or, as he would have said, good sense), and 
they, scandalised in turn, by his palpably low breeding. He would call it 
their, and they would call it Ais, one defect. In all other regards he would 
account them a polished people, and they recognise in him a finished 
gentleman. But as regards the technical art of penmanship, they would 
appear as outer barbarians unto him, and to them he would seem, if not 
to speak in an unknown tongue, at least to write in an unknown hand. 

Allusion has been made, in passing, to the frequency of his monitions 
in the matter of penmanship. Let us glance at one or two of these 
urgent injunctions. After making “a good hand” a condition sine gud 
non to social culture, he proceeds to castigate Young Hopeful in the fol- 
lowing style: “ Your handwriting is a very bad one, and would make a 
scurvy figure in an office book of letters, or even in a lady’s pocket-book, 
But that fault is easily cured by care, since every man who has the use 
of his right hand, can write whatever hand he pleases.”+ Some six 
months later, on the prospect of young Stanhope being taken into Lord 
Albemarle’s bureau in Paris: “ You must [in that case] write a better 
hand than your common one, or you will get no great credit for your 
manuscripts; for your hand is at present an illiberal one: it is neither a 
hand of business, nor of a gentleman; but the hand of a schoolboy 
writing his exercise, which he hopes will never be read.”{ It is to be 
observed that his lordship does not recognise a bad hand as the charac- 
teristic of his order; that is to say, not a bad hand, absolutely ; though 
he does recognise, what obtains to the present day, and probably always 
will, a class distinction between the counting-house and the literate (or 
benefit of clergy) style. 

In another letter he is at the pains to produce a fac-simile copy of Mr. 





* Confessions of an English Opium-eater, edit. 1856. 
t Chesterfield to his Son, July 9, 1750. t Idem, Jan. 3, 1751. 
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Stanhope’s autograph, “ written in the worst and smallest hand I ever 
saw in my life.”* ‘ Your common hand, which you learned of a master, 
is an exceeding bad and illiberal one, equally unfit for business or common 
use. . . . Upon my word, the writing of a genteel plain hand of busi- 
ness is of much more importance than you think.’”” And waxing more 
and more wroth—if any degree of wrath and my Lord Chesterfield are 
compatible in the same sentence—he positively designates his son’s auto- 
graph the scrawl of a something not to be named to ears polite. The 
something is a noun feminine, and is a monosyllabic word. Some people 
now-a-days, writing a century after Chesterfeld, are accustomed, using 
the abstract for the concrete, to periphrase or paraphrase it as a social 
evil. But Chesterfield, not otherwise too much addicted to call a spade 
a spade, in this instance preferred plain Saxon. 

A month or two later he insists on his son’s getting a first-rate writing- 
master, “since you think that you cannot teach yourself to write what 
hand you please,” and by this instructor be taught “ to write a genteel, 
legible, liberal hand, and quick; not the hand of a procureur, or a 
writing-master, but that sort of hand in which the first commis in foreign 
bureaux commonly write.”| Having occasion, not long afterwards,t to 
draw upon his noble sire, for something rather less than a cool hundred, 
it is gratifying to learn that the subject of all these admonitions and 
objurgations, did manage to sign his name with a grace and freedom that 
elicited a sort of round of paternal applause. 

Chesterfield’s oft-repeated assertion, that any man can write whatever 
kind of hand he pleases, is hardly demonstrable by the inductive method. 
His own son was experimentally convinced to the contrary. Accom- 
waa forgers, who can write any man’s name for him, unasked, are 

1appily the exception, not the rule. 

Occasionally there are honest men to be found, however, who have a 
knack, native or acquired, of imitating any hand they please, to their own 
delectation and the sometimes bewilderment of others. Daniel Terry, 
the actor, in his hero-worship of Scott, conceived and achieved the feat 
of closely imitating his penmanship. ‘“ As their letters lie before me,” 
testifies Mr. Lockhart, “they appear as if they had all been penned by 
the same hand. Terry’s idolatry of his new friend induced; him to imitate 
his handwriting so zealously, that Scott used to say, if he were called on 
to swear to any document, the utmost he could venture to attest would 
be, that it was either in his own hand or in Terry’s.”’§ In Sir Walter’s 
Diary, too, referring to a much later period, we read of another friend of 
his, who had always, “though possessing a beautiful power of hand- 
writing, had some whim or other about imitating that of some other per- 
son,”’|| and who accordingly wrote for months together in imitation of 
one or other of his friends. 

One is reminded of what Swift writes to Gay, in reference to the appa- 
rent identity of honest John’s autograph with that of his present hostess 
and admirer, her Grace of Queensberry, “ You and the Duchess use me 
very ill, for, I profess, I cannot distinguish the style or the handwriting 
of either. I think her Grace writes more like you than herself, and that 





* Chesterfield to his Son, Jan. 28, 1751. March 18. t May 2. 
§ Lockhart’s Life of Scott, ch. xix. || Sir W. Scott’s Diary, Dec. 3, 1825. 
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you write more like her Grace than yourself. I would swear the begin- 
ning of your letter writ by the Duchess, though it is to pass for yours. . . 
I will likewise swear, that what I must suppose is written by the Duchess, 
is your hand; and thus I am puzzled and perplexed between you, but I 
vill go on in the innocency of my heart.’’* Not every literary joint- 
stock composition works so well, or is welded together so indistinguish- 
ably, as this epistolary co-partnership (literally the same nee of Gay 
al the Duchess. Whether it was Prior’s Kitty, beautiful and young, 
that imitated Gay, or he that imitated that Female Phaeton, is not alto- 
gether so clear a question of originality, as that between Sir Walter 
and Adelphic Dan. 

Dr. Croly, in his gorgeous but rather tedious romance of the Wander- 
ing Jew, makes Titus complain of his imperial father’s handwriting, in 
the tent scene before Jerusalem, when he receives a private despatch from 
the Cesar, “ unfortunately for human eyes, written in his own most un- 
readable hand.” In which very missive, however, Vespasian defends his 
impracticable manuscript; says that Titus is imitating him as fast as he 
can; and repeats his old jest, that if Titus were not born to be a prince 
and an idler, that heir to the purple might have made his bread by his 
talents for forgery.t It is Scott and Terry over again. 

Scott’s own penmanship, as his son-in-law has remarked,t continued, 
during the whole of his prime, to afford most striking and irresistible 

roof how completely he must have submitted himself, for some very con- 
siderable period, to the mechanical discipline of his father’s office: it spoke 
to months after months of his humble toil, as distinctly as the illegible 
scrawl of Lord Byron did to his self-mastership from the hour that he left 
Harrow. “There are some little technical tricks, such as no ,entleman 
who has not been submitted to a similar regimen ever can fall into, which 
he practised invariably while composing his poetry, which appear not 
unfrequently on the MSS. of his best novels, and which now and then 
dropt instinctively from his pen, even in the private letters and diaries of 
his closing years.” Mr. Lockhart refers particularly to a sort of flourish 
at the bottom of the page, originally, he presumes, adopted in engrossing 
as a safeguard against the intrusion of a forged line between the legiti- 
mate text and the attesting signature. Sir Walter was quite sensible, it 
is added, that this ornament might as well be dispensed with; and his 
family often heard him murmur, while involuntarily performing it, “ There 
goes the old shop again!” 

The late Lord Dudley was “not ashamed” to confess to his Oxford 
guide, philosopher, and friend, Dr. Copleston, that he always took great 
pleasure in looking at the handwriting of any remarkable person. If this 
sort of curiosity is childish, it is at any rate, he submits, so general, that 
one may well be excused for sharing it: autographs, and fac-similes of 
autographs, being viewed by the many with lively interest, even when 
they consist only of a signature, or a few indifferent words.§ Hence the 
zest with which Mr. Ward, as he then was, details his minute inspection, 
while in Italy, of Ariosto’s MSS., indited in a “small, neat, distinct ” 





* Swift to Gay (and his Duchess), Aug. 28, 1731. 
t+ Salathiel, ch. lix. See chapter iv. of the Life. 
§ Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff, let. xx. 
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handwriting, “ but not nearly so good as Tasso’s, which is bold, correctl 
formed, and very beautiful.”"* Hence the eagerness with which of. 
miring editor or enthusiastic biographer scans the very signature, in black 
and white, of the worthy he celebrates. As where a Washington Irving 
describes the autograph pages of a Columbus, “which the author has 
seen,”+—a small and delicate handwriting, which in the hero’s prime 
was notably firm and distinct, but became unsteady with advancing age 
and oppressive sorrows. 


Whether handwriting affords a trustworthy exposition of character,t 
and, if so, then to what extent, is, and often has been, a questio valde 
vexata, That whimsical French abbé upon whom Andrew Marvell, 
while sojourning in Paris, found time and occasion to expend a satirical 

m—Lancelot Joseph de Maniban, to wit—professed to foretel the 
ortunes of individuals by their several styles of penmanship, and got 
himself and his system properly talked of at the time. Manibans still 
flourish, apparently, in and by the advertising columns of our newspaper 
press—exercising their analytical powers for a modest fee of postage 
stamps. And, indeed, affirms the meditative author of Biographia 
Borealis, after observing that “ the race of the Manibans is not extinct,” 
—however absurd it may be to form a prognosis of future contingencies 
from the curves and angles of a MS., it is possible enough to draw a 
correct diagnosis of the actual character of an individual from his auto- 
graph. ‘The goodness or badness of the writing, he goes on to say, con- 
tributes nothing to its physiognomy, any more than the beauty or home- 
liness of a countenance influences its expression :—expression has nothing 
to do with beauty ; and those who say that a good expression will make 
the plainest face beautiful, do not say what they mean. Goodness, 
shining through ordinary features, is not beautiful, but far better,—it is 
lovely. Such at least is Hartley Coleridge’s creed; and he. then con- 
tinues his diagnostic argument: “ So, too, with regard to the expression 
of writing; Caligraphy, as taught by writing-masters to young ladies, 
is in truth a very lady-like sort of dissimulation, intended, like the 
Chesterfieldian politeness of a courtier, to conceal the workings of 
thought and feeling—to substitute the cold, slippery, polished opacity of 
a frozen pool, for the ripple and transparency of a flowing brook. But 
into every habitual act, which is performed unconsciously, earnestly, or 
naturally, something of the mood of the moment, and something of the 
predominant habit of the mind, unavoidably passes. . . . There is no 
act into which the character enters more fully than that of writing : for 
it is generally performed alone or unobserved ; seldom, in adults, is the 
object of conscious attention, and takes place while the thoughts, and the 
natural current of feeling, are in full operation.”§ 


It is the elder Disraeli’s remark, to the same effect and upon the same 





* Compare a parallel passage, only more graphic and minute, in Shelley’s 
Posthumous Essays and Letters, describing his visit to Tasso’s cell, at Ferrara. 
{ Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, book xiv. 
“ Do not the handwriting and style of a person reveal much of their true 
nature? and more especially the handwriting and style of a woman?”—Sclileier- 
macher’s Letters, I. 284. 


§ Life of Andrew Marvell, Notes. 
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subject, that the art of judging of the characters of persons by their 
handwriting can only have any reality, when the pen, acting without 
restraint, becomes an instrument guided by, and indicative of, the natural 
dispositions. But, he complains, regulated as the pen so often is by a 
mechanical process, a whole school exhibits a similar handwriting, the 
pupils being forced in their automatic motions, as if acted on by the 

ressure of a steam-engine ; a bevy of beauties, he says, will now write 
such fac-similes of each other’s autograph, that in a heap of letters pre- 
sented to the most sharp-sighted lover, to select that of his mistress— 
though, like Bassanio among the caskets, his happiness should be risked 
on the choice—he would despair of fixing on the right one, all appearing 
to have come from the same rolling-press. 

This reminds us of one of Streatham Thralia’s self-gratulations, as an 
eminent exception from the writing-master’s rule of thumb. Mrs. Piozzi’s 
hands, we are told, were coarse and muscular, but her writing was, even 
in her eightieth year, “ exquisitely beautiful ;” and one day she observed 
that ‘all Misses now-a-days wrote so like each other, that it was pro- 
voking ;” adding, “I love to see individuality of character, and abhor 
sameness, especially in what is feeble and flimsy.” Then, spreading her 
hand, she said, “ 1 believe I owe what you are pleased to call my good 
writing, to the shape of this hand; for my uncle, Sir Robert Cotton, 
thought it was too manly to be employed in writing like a boarding- 
school girl, and so I came by my vigorous, black manuscript.”* 

Even brothers of different tempers—to renew Isaac Disraeli’s com- 
plaint, renovare dolorem—have been taught by the same master to give 
the same form to their letters, the same regularity to their line, and have 
made our handwritings, as monotonous as are our characters in the pre- 
sent state of society. Assuredly, he argues, Nature would prompt every 
individual to have a distinct sort of writing, as she has given a peculiar 
countenance, a voice, and a manner. He points out that the flexibility 
of the muscles differs with every individual, and that the hand will follow 
the direction of the thoughts, and the emotions and habits of the writers. 
The phlegmatic, he opines, will portray his words, while the playful haste 
of the volatile will scarcely sketch them; the slovenly will blot, and efface, 
and scrawl, while the neat and orderly-minded will view themselves in the 
paper before their eyes. In short, “ Lavater’s notion of handwriting is 
by no means chimerical ; nor was General Paoli fanciful when he told 
Mr. Northcote that he had decided on the character and dispositions of a 
man from his letters, and the handwriting. 

“ Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone in one of his letters 
said, ‘1 want to see Mrs. Jago’s handwriting, that I may judge of (her 
temper.’ One great truth must, however, be conceded to the opponents 
of the physiognomy of writing; general rules only can be laid down. 
Yet the vital principle must be true, that the handwriting bears an 
analogy to the character of the writer, as all voluntary actions are charac- 
teristic of the individual. But many causes operate to counteract or 
obstruct this result.”+ 

You may see the self-consciousness of some men strongly manifested in 
their handwriting, remarks the ex-Country Parson so given to Recrea- 





* Piozziana. t Curiosities of Literature, Second series. 
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tions, and Leisure Hours, and Common-places in Town and Country. 
The handwriting of some men is, as he says, essentially affected ; more 
especially their signature. With sorrow he professes to have known even 
venerable bishops (but then he is not an Episcopalian) who were not 
superior to this irritating weakness. Some men, he goes on to say, aim 
at an aristocratic hand; some deal in vulgar flourishes ; some strive after 
an affectedly simple and student-like hand ; some at a dashing and mili- 
tary style. “Any clergyman who performs a good many marriages 
will be impressed by the fact that very few among the humbler classes 
can sign their name in an unaffected way.” And here A. K. H. B. is not 
referring to the poor bride who shakily traces her name, nor to the 
simple bumpkin who slowly writes his, making no secret of the difficulty 
with which he does it; but to the forward fellow who, after evincing his 
marked contempt for the slow and cramped performances of his friends, 
jauntily takes up the pen and dashes off his signature at a tremendous 
rate, and with the air of an exploit, evidently expecting the admiration 
of his rustic associates, and laying a foundation for remarking to them 
on his way home that the parson could not touch him at penmanship.* 

Sir E. B. Lytton is careful to make Guy Darrell’s handwriting 
“habitually in come with the intonations of his voice—singularly 
clear, formed with a peculiar and original elegance, yet with the undu- 
lating ease of a natural, candid, impulsive character.’’t 

Admiral (and admirable) Lord Collingwood, in one of his warm- 
hearted letters home, tells one of his daughters, “1 think I can know 
the character of a lady pretty nearly by her handwriting. The dashers 
are all impudent, however they may conceal it from themselves or 
others ; and the scribblers flatter themselves with the vain hope, that, as 
their letter cannot be read, it may be mistaken for sense.”{ The 
Admiral is correspondingly stringent in his home instructions, lest any 
daughter of his, by “writing a letter with negligence,” “ with crooked 
lines and great flourishing dashes,” should write away her character as 
her father’s daughter. 

When Lovelace forges a letter to Clarissa, in the seeming handwriting 
of her confidante, Miss Howe, he tells Ais confidant, Mr. Belford, that 
had it been Clarissa’s hand, instead of the other lady’s, “ there would 
have been no imitating it.” ‘ Her delicate and even mind is seen in the 
very cut of her letters. Miss Howe’s hand is no bad one; but it is not 
so equal and regular. That little devil’s natural impatience hurrying on 
her fingers, gave, I suppose, from the beginning, her handwriting, as 
well as the rest of her, its fits and starts, and those peculiarities, which, 
like strong muscular lines in a face, neither the pen nor the pencil can 
miss.”§ Richardson indicates the characteristics of the two young ladies 
in these autographic tokens. 

The Chronicler of the Canongate, as he scrutinises the “ even, concise, 





* “T have observed with a little malicious satisfaction that such persons, 
arising in their pride from the place where they wrote, generally smear their 
signature with their coat-sleeve, and reduce it to a state of comparative illegi- 
bility."—Leisure Hours in Town, ch. v.: Concerning Things Slowly Learnt. 

What will He Do with It? book viii. ch. vi. 
Memoirs of Vice-Admiral Lord Collingwood, p. 432. (1828.) 
Clarissa Harlowe, vol. v. letter xiv. 
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yet tremulous hand” in which the manuscript he introduces to our notice, 
was written, cannot but give into the belief that something of a man’s 
character may be conjectured from his handwriting. That neat, but 
crowded and constrained small hand, argues, to his mind, a man of a 
good conscience, well regulated passions, and an “ upright walk in life ;” 
but it also indicates narrowness of spirit, inveterate prejudice, and hints 
at some degree of intolerance, arising from a limited education. “ Then 
the flourished capital letters, which ornamented the commencement of 
each paragraph, and the name of his family and of his ancestors, when- 
ever these occurred in the page, do they not express forcibly the pride 
and sense of importance with which the author undertook and accom- 
plished his task ?”* Indeed, Mr. Croftangry persuades himself that the 
whole is so complete a portrait of the writer, and shows so distinctly 
what manner of man he was, that he feels it would not have been a 
more undutiful act to deface his picture, or even to disturb his bones in 
his coffin, than to destroy his manuscript. 

As in fiction, so in real life, have we already noted the attention paid 
by Sir Walter to the subject of Mr. Croftangry’s speculations, Other 
examples might be added from his diaries and correspondence. He 
journalises, for instance, a dinner with Lord Sidmouth at Richmond 
Park, where he was shown some of Lord Chatham’s letters to Dr. 
Addington, and remarks: “The character of Lord Chatham's hand- 
writing is strong and bold ;”—while of the younger Pitt he observes : 
“He wanted the lofty ideas of his father: you read it in his hand- 
writing, great statesman as he was.”’{ It is early in the following year 
that Sir Walter is “so much afflicted with chilblains in the fingers” 
that, as he tells Miss Edgeworth, his “ pen scrambles every way but the 
right one’’—a fact which suggests the misgiving, ‘‘ Assuredly I should 
receive the character of the most crabbed fellow from those modern 
sages who judge of a man from his handwriting.’ { It was not so very 
long since his own Mr. Chrystal Croftangry had sided with these modern 
sages,—as indeed we take Sir Walter himself to have pretty consistently 
done. But no wonder the chilblains cost him a protest, if not threatened 
to shake his faith. Had “dear cousin Romney,”’ in Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, been troubled with the same compliments of the season, his 
enamoured correspondent might have had to pause ere she could affirm, 

I know your writing, Romney,—recognise 

The open-hearted 4, the liberal sweep 

Of the G.§ 
Chilblains, and rheumatism, and gout, and palsy apart, the characters of 
most men are commonly assumed to ooze out at their finger ends. Else 
pen this pleasing hope, this fond desire, this longing after—an auto- 
graph ? 

ne is always thankful to biographer or editor who inserts a fac-simile 

of his hero’s sign-manual. Mr. John Forster introduces one of Gold- 
smith’s,|| with the remark, that a man’s handwriting is part of himself, 
and helps to complete his portraiture. 





* Introduction to Chronicles of the Canongate, cb. ii. 
t Sir Walter Scott’s Diary, May 24, 1828. 
Sir W. Scott to Miss Edgeworth, Feb. 4, 1829. 
{ Aurora Leigh, book ii. | Life and Times, book iii, ch. xvi. 
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Oldys appears to have been struck by the distinctness of character in 
the handwriting of several of our kings. Not, as Isaac Disraeli observes, 
that he remarked anything further than the mere’ fact, or extended his 
idea to the art of judging of the natural character by the writing. But 
if Oldys supplies the mere fact, Disraeli is ready and willing to annex the 
comment or interpret the text. “‘ Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, 
but as if he had seldom a good pen.” Our ready commentator’s gloss 
hereupon is, that the vehemence of Henry's character conveyed itself into 
his writing ; bold, hasty, and commanding, as of one who, in his contests 
for and against the Pope, may be supposed to have split many a good 
quill, “ Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.’’ “ Queen Elizabeth 
writ an upright hand, like the bastard Italian.’’ Her majesty’s autograph 
is compared by a French connoisseur* with that of Mary Stuart—and the 

uery is put: Who could believe these writings to be of the same epoch ? 

lizabeth’s denotes asperity and ostentation; Mary’s, simplicity, softness, 
and nobleness. “ The difference of these two handwritings,” our French- 
man (almost of course) asserts, ‘“‘ answers most evidently to that of their 
characters.” Female penmanship had advanced in ease and decision, 
however, since the preceding century. Michelet calls attention to the 
exceptional individuality, in this comparative degree, of Anne de Beaujeu’s 
handwriting : ‘‘ Le peu d’écriture qu’on a de sa main est d’un caractére 
singuliérement décidé, vif et fort, qui étonne parmi toutes les écritures 
lourdes et gauches du quinzidme sidcle.”’t—But to return to Oldys. James 
the First “ writ a poor ungainly character, all awry, and not in a straight 
line’”’—a slovenly scrawl, Isaac of Israel calls it, strongly indicative of 
that personal negligence which Solomon of Scotland carried into all the 
little things of life. Charles the First “writ a fair open Italian hand, 
and more correctly perhaps than any prince we ever had ;”—Charles the 
Second, a “little fair running hand, as if wrote in haste, or uneasy till 
he had done ;’—James the Second, a “large fair hand,” characterised, 
says the commentator, by his phlegmatic temper, as an exact detailer of 
occurrences, and the matter-of-business genius of the man ;—Queen Anne, 
a “fair round hand,” such as she had practised as a girl, and never had 
originality enough to improve upon, of herself. And here Oldys parts 
from us, and we from his kings and queens. 

A few random illustrations may be added, however, on the general 
subject of autographs, good and bad, distinct and illegible. If Montaigne 
does not belie himself, his writing was “intolerably bad.’ So he calls 
it in one essay; in another he says, ‘“ My hands are so clumsy that I can- 
not so much as write, so as to read it myself.” And in his Journey into 
Italy, speaking of a book by St. Thomas Aquinas, which he examined at 
the alee Montaigne concludes the saint to “‘ have been a very bad 
scribe, making use of a small and illegible character, even worse than my 
own.”’ M. Duval, however, like M. Cuvillier-Fleury, will not accept 
Montaigne’s description of his own penmanship, which, on the contrary, 





* “L’Art de juger du Caractére des Hommes sur leurs Ecritures.” 

t Histoire de France, t. vii. ch. i. 

t Which M. Cuvillier-Fleury says he does. Sa main est fort belle, alleges that 
critic,.who pronounces toutes les lettres recently published, with the specimen 
autographi¢ de son écriture, to be des pidces admirables. See the Derniéres 
Etudes historiques. 
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he commends as very legible, straight, “and, what is remarkable, ex- 
hibiting but slight traces of the extreme vivacity of his character.’’ Like 
Plotinus—confessedly of bad eminence as an illegible penman— Montaigne 
bad a special aversion to read over what he had written, and would have 
shuddered at the bare mention of fair copy; an aversion, however, not 
unknown to many a man who wields the pen of a ready writer, and can 
almost emulate copper-plate, if he likes, 

Montaigne, in one essay, attributes his illegible style to the precipitate 
post-haste with which he wrote. As carly as midway in the fourteenth 
century, Petrarch had complained of the like effect from the like cause; a 
complaint repeated by Clemengis in the fifteenth, Speaking of the ex- 
traordinary demand for the Zmitatio Christi, Michelet observes ; “ Writing 
became a mania ; and it was no longer fine handwriting, but the nimblest 
hands, which amassed money. Writing, more and more hurried, ran a 
risk of becoming illegible.”* The day was past for a Friar Pacificus in 
the Scriptorium, transcribing and illuminating, to sing or say, over his 
work of patience and labour of love, 


There, now, is an initial letter ! 
King René himself never made a better ! 
Finished down to the leaf and the snail, 
Down to the eyes on the peacock’s tail ! 
And now as I turn the ot ees over, 
And see what lies between cover and cover, 
What treasures of art these pages hold, 
All ablaze with crimson and gold, 
God forgive me! I seem to feel 
A certain satisfaction steal 
Into my heart, and into my brain, 
As if my talent had not lain 
Wrapped in a napkin, and all in vain.t 


The caligraphic art, however, has at no time been allowed to die out. 
Adept practitioners it has never been wanting in, sacred and secular, male 
and female. Scott makes his Fenella so great a proficient in the “ art of 
ornamental writing,’’ much studied at that ested, as to rival the fame of 
Messrs. Snow, Shelley, and other masters of the pen, whose copy-books, 
preserved in the libraries of the curious, still show the artists smiling on 
the frontispiece, in all the honours of flowing gowns and full-bottomed 
wigs, to the eternal glory of caligraphy.t 

It was the peculiar beauty of Roger Ascham’s handwriting that first 
introduced him to the court, where he had the honour, we are told, of 
teaching Prince Edward, the Princess Elizabeth, and the two sons of 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the use of the pen. ‘ He was also the 
University amanuensis, and wrote all the letters which Cambridge ad- 
dressed to the kings and other people of quality ; in which sort of corre- 
spondence, perspicuity and beauty of penmanship are of great efficacy, 
and may chance to procure for a petition an early ayo It is of 
Conrart, of the French Academy, that Mademoiselle de Scudéry is writing 
when she describes Théodamas, in the Grand Cyrus, as so beautiful a 





* Histoire de France, t. iv. l. x. ch. i. + The Golden Legend. 
Peveril of the Peak, vol. ii. ch. ii. 
Northern Worthies, vol. ii, Life of Ascham. 
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penman, that ’tis an absolute pleasure to follow his MSS., without let or 
obstacle or any such thing.* Every similar example was gratefully 
welcome in an age when crabbed spider-strokes, or an imbroglio of 
entangled flourishes, were the general rule. We find Clarendon excusing 
himself from secret correspondence with Charles I., in producible and 
therefore perilous black and white, by alleging the “ very ill hand” he 
wrote,t which his majesty would be at a loss to make out. — Sir Thomas 
Browne wrote so illegibly—as those are well aware, says his editor, who 
have been fated to decipher his hieroglyphics— that his orthography was 
left at the mercy of the copyist, who managed to make heterography of 
it, with a vengeance. 

Note-worthy for illegibility among the large collection in Mr. Nether- 
clift’s Handbook to Autographst are those of Catherine de’ Medici and 
Peter the Great—of Anne Boleyn and Lord Chancellor Audley—of 
Archbishop Cranmer and Bishop Bonner—of Elias Ashmole and Alfieri ; 
though the palm of triumphant pre-eminence in this respect has been 
adjudged to Villiers, first Duke of Buckingham. Bacon’s autograph 
justifies the remark that he was a perfect master of the pen, in a me- 
chanical sense, using a well-formed and legible character, somewhat stiff 
and methodical, but full of power. That of Mary Queen of Scots, in the 
same collection, has been characterised as bold and irregular, curiously 
contrasting with Elizabeth’s cramped stiffness. There are some “ beau- 
tiful specimens of female caligraphy” in the Handbook—as of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia (whose mother, Anne of Denmark, by the way, wrote 
“a clerkly and most legible” hand), and of a Duchess of Bedford, and of 
Madame Pasta. Then, too, we have the rude scrawl of Raleigh, the 
manly writing of Sir Philip Sidney, and the minute characters of the 
famous Orientalists, Buxtorf and Reland, whose hands seem to have been 
dwarfed by their long practice in the Semitic alphabets.§ 

Among the curiosities of literature in this department it is curious how 
close a resemblance George Fox, the Quaker’s, handwriting shows to that 
of Mirabeau—than whom, as Southey|| observes, it would not be possible 
to find two men more unlike. 

In talking of handwriting being somewhat hereditary in form, Lord 
Brougham—himself a pronounced terror to compositors—remarked once 
to Thomas Moore that he had found some of his grandfather’s penman- 
ship which exactly resembled his own, though the grandfather hed died 
before he was born, and his father’s writing was altogether different. 4 

There is an ipse dixit of Samuel Rogers’s, that it is inexcusable in any 
one to write illegibly. When he was a schoolboy, the banker-poet in 





* Le Grand Cyrus, t. vii. + Life of Clarendon, part ii. 

t London: J. R. Smith. 1862. 

§ “Upon the whole, it is surprising how few of the worthies here represented 
wrote thoroughly bad hands. ‘The famous Elias Ashmole is an exception; which 
is the more remarkuble, because the writing of antiquaries, as a rule, is neat and 
careful—not to say niggling; witness the signatures of Camden and Montfaucon, 
for example. Lawyers, on the other hand, seldom write well. . . . Actors and 
musicians, as represented in this volume, among others, by Bannister, Sir H. 
Bishop, Macready, Elliston, Horsley, Garrick, Mrs. Jordan, Kemble, and Liston, 
seem to affect a free and careless handwriting.”—Sat. Rev., xiv. 454. 

Ina letter to Bernard Barton, July 9, 1821. 
See Diary of Thomas Moore, Aug. 26, 1829. 
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e used to get hold of the writing-master’s copies, and trace them by 
olding them against the window. “ Hence,” alleged Samuel senex, 
“the plain hand I now write.’* The notes which he wrote in the 
common commerce of the world, have been styled by Mr. Hayward 
“ models of conciseness and caligraphy.” Mr. Anthony Trollope, by the 
way, objects to caligraphy as a constituent in the make-up of a pleasant 
letter. “It should be legibly written, so that it may be read with com- 
fort; but no more than that. Caligraphy betokens caution, and if it be 
not light in hand it is nothing.”+ Sir Bulwer Lytton makes one of his 
accomplished love-makers and letter-writers only not a caligrapher. 
« Now it so happened that Vaudemont, having never merged the art of 
the penman into that rapid scrawl into which people, who are compelled 
to write hurriedly and constantly, degenerate, wrote a remarkably good 
hand,—bold, clear, symmetrical—almost too good a hand for one who was 
not to make money by caligraphy.”t But to return to the Rogers’ auto- 
ph. If ever handwriting, says his Edinburgh Reviewer, corresponded 
with and betrayed character, it was his ;—* neat, clear, and yet not de- 
void of elegance.”’§ Mr. Collier relates some table-talk he once heard, 
by Coleridge, Hazlitt, and others, in which the “finical finish’ of 
Rogers’s verses provoked Hazlitt’s censure, while it was generally agreed 
that “‘no free and flowing poet could write so neat and formal a hand ; 
it was fit for a banker’s clerk, who was afterwards to become a banker.”’|| 
With all his professions of homage to Madame de la Tour’s “esprit net 
et lumineux,’’ Rousseau§ disliked from the first “‘ un caractére d’écriture 
trop lié et trop forme” in that lady’s epistles. He interpreted it as an 
indication of character. The French are curious in such deductions, 
You had need to mind your p’s and q’s in writing for their inspection. 
Widely has note been taken of the “ flowing saucy hand slightly leaned,” 
in which Chaumette signed his name to the Petition of July, 1791, and 
of Hébert’s subscription, “as if an inked spider had dropped on the 
paper, ’** and, there, meet symbol of detestable Pére Duchesne, or le 
Peuple en colére, extended its arms to seize its prey. 

Count Sievers—distinguished in Russian diplomacy (itself distinguished 
in the diplomacy of Europe)—always considered his handwriting a chief 
source of his success in life, and boasted the excellence of it to his grand- 
children, saying that three Russian Empresses loved to read it.tf He 
ought to have thrived more abundantly in place and power had his 
emperor been that Theodosius the Younger, the elegance of whose pen- 
manship entitled him to what Gibbonff calls “the singular epithet” of 
Caligraphes, or fair writer. 

One of Chateaubriand’s billets-doux to Madame Récamier puts the 
engaging query, “ Quand reverrai-je votre petite écriture, sceur cadette 

ela mienne?” ‘The comment of M. de Marcellus on this bit of alleged 
affinity is spirituel: ‘Ah! bien cadette sans doute ;’’ for Chateaubriand 
wrote in letters half an inch high, and as if there were nothing but 





* Table-talk of S. Rogers. t The Bertrams, ch. xviii. 

t Night and Morning, book v. ch. viii. § Edinb. Rev., July, 1856. 
Collier’s Preface to Coleridge’s Seven Lectures, 
His Correspondence with her was published in 1803. 

_** Compare Carlyle’s French Revolution, part ii. book iv. ch. ix., with Lamar- 
tine’s Hist. des Girondins, ]. iii. § xiii. 
tt Blum’s Graf J. J. von. Sievers.—Sat. Rev., 467. 
tI Decline and Fall, ch. xxxii. 
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itals in the alphabet. The noble secretary allows, however, that his 
chief's grosse écriture, “si lisible méme dans son incorrection,”* was 
aes by Louis XVIII. to any other, which speaks volumes for its 
egible aspect. 

And a trying thing it is, to have to decipher the illegible. Curses 
both loud and deep have ever been frightfully accumulating, from the 
time handwriting was invented, on the torturing system of epistolary 
hieroglyphics. A tall folio might easily be compiled, of pathetic remon- 
strances extant in actual print, against the habit of afflicting one’s cor- 
respondents with undecipherable ink-spots. Horace Walpole makes a 

ial self-accusation on this subject the occasion of a protest against my 
Lord Hertford’s most puzzling penmanship. “ This letter is woefully 
blotted and ill-written, yet I must say it is print compared with your 
lordship’s. At first I thought you had forgot that you was not writing 
to the Secretary of State, and had put it into cipher.” Fanny Burney 
complained of the De Staél as penning what it was “impossible to 
decipher.” Dr. Parr provoked his friends and compositors by what De 
Quincey calls his “execrable” handwriting. A marked contrast in this, 
as in many other respects, from Professor Porson, whose caligraphic 
marginalia have given beauty as well as scholastic value to many a 
volume annotated by his facile pen. 

Even Win Jenkins was stung into an outery against the non-lucid 
intervals of “‘dear Mary Jones’s” autographic memorials. “I pray of all 
love, you will mind your vrighting and your spilling ; for, craving your 
pardon, Molly, it made one suet to dissypher your last scrabble. . . . O, 
voman! voman! if thou hadst but the least consumption of what pleasure 
we scullers have, when we can cunster the crabbidst buck off hand.” ft 
Some folks are thankful for small mercies, honest Win. 

Robert Southey, in virtue of the elegant excellence of his own hand- 
writing—which is near akin to that, respectively, but in each case “ with 
a difference,” of Charles Lamb, of Leigh Hunt, and of Thomas de 
Quincey—had a better show of right than Smollett’s Mistress Winifred, 
to scold offenders against the laws of legible penmanship. And this 
right he pretty freely exercised as a duty. Many was the hand he 
rapped over the knuckles for not holding its pen properly and guiding it 
gracefully. At one time it is George Burnett whom he would fain per- 
suade to “attend to his handwriting,’ and to convince, in his own way, 
of the “ moral fitness of writing straight lines and distinct letters, accord- 
ing to all the laws of mind.”§ At another it is his fast friend Miss 
Barker, whom he frankly apprizes, “Senhora, you puzzle me by your 
handwriting—a very pretty handwriting, but cursedly unintelligible—a 
cramp-crooked-crow-quill, twelve-o’-clock-at-night sort of writing,—the 
whole six-and-twenty letters like , such a family likeness among 
them that there is no knowing one from another, not even by their 
stature, for the tall ones are so bandy-legged that their heads do not 
overtop the hump-backs of their dwarf brethren. . . . Senhora, it is a 
handwriting of the feminine gender—it is penwomanship, Senhora.” || 








* Chateaubriand et son Temps, par le Comte de Marcellus, cnf. pp. 337, 406, 
462-3. 

t Walpole to the Earl of Hertford, Nov. 18, 1763. 

{ Humphrey Clinker. § Southey to Mr. Rickman, Nov. 27, 1801. 

|| Southey to Miss Barker, Jan. 14, 1803. 
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His charge of its being a “twelve-o’clock-at-night sort of writing,” 
reminds us of a passage of Mrs. Browning’s : 


My hand’s a tremble as I had just caught up 
My heart to write with, in the place of it. 
At least you’d take these letters to be writ 
At sea, in storm !* 

Another especial victim of Southey’s upbraidings on this score, was his 
brother Henry, at least in the young days of that since-eminent M.D., 
whom Robert used to style the Doctor, not himself as yet either being, 
or having,t created a Doctor. “I do beseech you mend your ugly- 
ography,” he writes to this promising brother ; and even avers, “ I believe 
no man who ever wrote to any good purpose wrote a bad hand.”f 
Writing to another brother, the Captain, and explaining why he had not 
written sooner, or employed brother Henury’s pen, Southey says, “ The 
Doctor’s rascally handwriting might have enabled me to do it; but it is 
as provoking to receive a sheet scrawled over with a mouthful of mean- 
ing, as to call for spruce beer when one is thirsty, and get a glassful of 
froth.”§ 

Proportionate to his impatience at cacographic enormities, was Robert 
the Rhymer’s pleasurable appreciation of a clear, good hand. We have 
already cited one witness to character in Mrs. Thrale’s behalf. Southe 
is himself another, and an emphatic one. ‘‘ She writes a sprightly 
letter,” he testifies of the Piozzi at seventy-five, ‘ full of life and spirits, 
and in a full, strong hand, which, as a sample of penwomanship, is re- 
markably fine, but, considering her time of life, is really wonderful,”’|| 
What with Madame’s native vivacity and her well-cultured pen-woman- 
ship, no wonder she snapped so eagerly, as Fanny Burney describes, at 
Mr. Crutchley’s proposal for the Streatham society to consult a professed 
analyst of character from the writer’s autograph—a professor of * the 
art of discovering moral characters from written ones.” “ Mrs. Thrale 
immediately started up and wrote in a very fine hand,—‘ The character 
of the writer of this is earnestly desired.’”? When the earnest desire 
was complied with, it was in the following terms: that the applicant was 
very unsteady in her affections, a great lover of pleasure, and had no 
dislike to living in the country.§{ ‘The Burney seems to have recognised 
in this a hit, a very palpable hit. 

Were Southey’s asserted conviction, quoted above, a correct one, that 
no man who ever wrote to good purpose, wrote a bad hand, some names 
that stand well in literature would have to be cleared off as impostors, 
intruders, and false pretenders. Among the moderns alone a tidy clear- 
ance might be effected. Some of our best-reputed authors, in their 
several departments of authorship, have been more or less flagrant mis- 





* Aurora Leigh, book vi. 

T By not as yet having created one, we refer, of course, to what is known in 
modern literature as The Doctor, by Robert Southey—that Daniel Dove, to wit, 
whose existence led its creator into strange lengths of mystification and verbal 
prevarication. 

t R. to H. Southey, Esq., Nov. 21, 1804. 

N To Lieut. Southey, R.N., Dec. 21, 1806. 

|| Southey to his eldest daughter, Sept. 20, 1813. 

| See Diary of Madame d’Arblay, vol. ii. part ii. (1781.) 
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doers in penmanship. Byron could with difficulty make out his own 
handwriting—though he liked to believe he could write decently once; 
but “ haste and agitation of one kind and another,” says he, ‘ have quite 
spoilt as pretty a scrawl as ever scratched over a frank.” His letters 
abound with apologies for being “ illegible’’ and “ unintelligible.” “ Pray 
let them be copied,” is his desire as regards the poems and notes he sends 
for the printer; ‘no devil can read my hand.”* Southey, however, as 
we may conjecture, would not have accepted Byron’s instance as contra- 
dicting his rule; for he would have charged him with writing to no good 
purpose whatever, but to a distinctly and disastrously bad one. But 
there are other examples, not liable to any such moral reprobation. 
Jeffrey (though at him, too, Southey would have hurled a critical ana- 
thema) wrote in provokingly obscure characters. Even Lord Cockburn 
admits that ‘a more illegible hand has rarely tormented friends.”+ And 
in that story which John Galt tells of the masquerading lady who makes 
him write down his address for her, “ Na, na, Mr. Jamphler,” she is made 
to protest, when the little advocate has complied, “‘that winna do—I 
canna read Greek—ye maun pit it in broad Scotch,”—Mr. Jamphler 
being, in consequence, “ obligated to write the address more legibly.” 
As this tricksy dame taxed Jeffrey with putting it in Greek, so Theodore 
Hook§ was twitted with “ writing his Hebrew without points.” Doctor 
Chalmers, again, wrote what was Hebrew and Greek to his friends—his 
father being said|| to have carefully deposited the unread letters in his 
desk, saying, that Thomas himself would read them to him when he came 
to Anstruther. Many years later we read the following termination of 
an affectionate letter to his aged mother: “ Let me know if you can 
read my present letter; for if you can, it will give me satisfaction to 
know that I can make myself legible. I have made a particular effort, 
and I hope I have succeeded. 1 think pretty well of it myself, but Iam 
not the best judge of that matter.” What his mother thought of this 
particular letter, or how far i¢ was eligibly legible, does not appear ; but 
three years later we get an avowal of hers that looks discouraging: ‘ I 
had a letter last night from Thomas. . . . It is a vast labour the reading 
his letters—I sometimes take a week to make them out.” | 

Sydney Smith formally declined ever reading his own handwriting 
four-and-twenty hours after date. He was so aware of the badness of it, 
that in a letter to Mr. Travers, who wished to see one of his sermons, he 
says, “I would send it to you with pleasure, but my writing is as if a 
swarm of ants, creeping from an ink-bottle, had walked over a sheet of 
paper without wiping their legs.”** But this consciousness did not prevent 
his rebukes to Jeffrey, and Lady Holland herself, for the illegibilityt+ of 
their pen-practice. 

Alluding to the melancholy fact that there are some handwritings 
which produce a strike for more wages in any office where they appear, 
a popular essayist{{ assigns to Lord Brougham’s a bad pre-eminence 





* See Moore's Life of Byron, edit. 1851, pp. 7, 35, 91, 104, 189. 
t Life of Lord Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 18. 
{ The Steam-boat, by J. Galt, ch. xvi. § Life by Barham, ch. xiv. 
Hanna’s Life of Chalmers, ch. ii. q Ibid., ch. xxxiii. 
* Memoirs of the Rev. Sydney Smith, vol. i. ch. viii. 
tt See Ibid., vol. ii., pp. 50, 128, 482. 
ti John Hollingshead, The Mechanism of Literature. 
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among this bad lot—affirming that venerable peer’s handwriting to be 
the worst to read or print from that has been seen during the last half 
century.* From M. Oberleitner’s recent collection of autographs} we 
learn that Bayard, the chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, wrote his 
name in a style “resembling a Runic inscription more closely than any- 
thing else ; and that, while Ulric von Hutten and Melanchthon are 
exceptionally clear, Erasmus and Luther “ would assuredly,” in the 
Saturday Reviewer’s phrase,t ‘“ never have earned their capitation grant 
under the Revised Code.” But for the explanatory catalogue, it would 
be “ perfectly hopeless to decipher them.”’§ 

We are told of Thomas Hood’s “ peculiarly clear neat writing,” that 
so good and legible was it, that it was repeatedly begged by printers, to 
teach their compositors a first and easy lesson in reading handwriting.) 

Sir E. B. Lytton somewhere speaks of what he calls “ that stiff, Italian 
hand,”’ which allows the writer so much time to think while he forms 
his letters.§ Count Cavour, according to the Jimes’ Own Correspondent 
at Turin,** wrote a plain and distinct round French hand, with lines wide 
apart—a hand of which strength and decision would not, on a first in- 
spection, seem to be the most obvious characteristics. An attached com- 
patriot of the late Earl of Eglintoun bore witness at the Ayr ‘* Memo- 
rial” meeting,t+ that as it was his lordship’s principle (and practice) never 
to leave a letter unanswered, no matter from whom it might come, high 
or low, or what the subject of it might be, important or the reverse ; so 
also the answer he penned, in time for the next post, was sure to be 
“written in that plain and simple hand which truly reflected,” says 
Colonel Ferrier Hamilton, “the character of the writer—manly, frank, 
unostentatious, and kind.” 

Sheridan was one of the illustrious obscure in penmanship. His notes 
to Mathews the elder, fast and frequent, were so illegible that the come- 
dian had to take them for translation to Tom Sheridan; “and I have 
now in my possession,” records Mrs. Mathews, “ writings of his contain- 
ing words that would puzzle the most ingenious to make out the context. 
. . « One night an order of Mr. Sheridan’s was stopped at the box-door 
of Drury Lane Theatre, and pronounced a forgery, because the door- 
keeper could not read it.”tt 

M. de Tocqueville, in one of his letters to Mrs. Grote, apologising for 
an illegible scrawl, says that somebody told him the other day that his 
handwriting was midway between hieroglyphics and cuneiform. “ I con- 





* “Tord Brougham’s manuscripts are seldom touched by any compositor under 
an advance upon the ordinary rate of payment of at least twenty per cent.”— 
The Register, May, 1861. 

t Album de Facsimile des Régents, etc. Vienna, 1862. t No. 351. 

§ “Calvin’s signature displays a tremulousness strangely untrue to its historic 
character; it will be recognised by many as curiously similar to that of a distin- 
guished religious leader of our own day.” Among other autographs in M. 
Oberleitner’s collection, is that of Wiliam of Orange, “remarkably firm and 
clear;” that of the Duke of Alva, “an illegible scrawl;” and that of Goetz of 
Berlichingen, “looking very much as a signature written with an iron hand 
might be expected to look.”—Ibid., xiii. 90. 

|| See Memorials of Thomas Hood, vol. i. ch. i. 

{ My Novel, book ii. ch. ii. ** Jan. 1, 1861. 

Tt Oct. 28, 1861. 

t} Life of C. Mathews, ch. xii. 
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sole myself, however,” he adds, “ with trying to believe that there is a 
man who writes still worse, our excellent friend Senior.”* The distin- 
guished critic and political economist of that name, now deceased, is here 
referred to, 

Bad writers, Mr. Arthur Helps has observed, cannot now plead great 
examples for bad writing ; and he points it out asa curious thing that, 
going back for a long period, prime ministers have, with few exceptions, 

n remarkably good writers. Canning, he says, wrote an exquisite 
hand ; the Duke of Wellington a clear and noble hand; Sir Robert Peel 
a most legible hand, a thought, perhaps, too mercantile for beauty, but 
still an excellent hand. ‘ Lord Palmerston’s handwriting is a model of 
good penmanship: Lord John Russell’s foreible and distinct; and I 
might continue to give a long list of eminent men who have not disdained 
to take much pains with their handwriting. I mention these statesmen, 
because all of them had, or have, to write a great quantity in the course 
of most days, and might fairly be excused if they wrote badly.”t The 
clerk of the privy council has special opportunities for observant criti- 


. ism on ealigraphy of this class. 


It is not every man that forms a correct estimate of his penmanship, 
any more than of his personal character. Some overrate, and a few de- 
preciate, the merits of their handwriting. Some are beside the mark, 
and mistake the manner, altogether. Hartley Coleridge describes him- 
self in Album verse as one 





whose characters are quaint 

As antique legend of a monkish saint, 

As hieroglyphic of the wise Egyptian, 

Or prentice-posing doctor’s learn’d prescription ; 

As Runic, Coptic, Chaldee, Erse, or Ogham, 

Or schoolboy’s tasks, for which their masters flog ’em ; 
As hand of cooks, by love impell’d to scrawl, 

Or hand of Bishops, which is worst of all.t 


In reality, twas no such thing. Mr. Derwent Coleridge tells us his 
brother’s ‘ peculiar handwriting” was “ strong, black, rapid, and irregular, 
yet, for the most part, distinct and legible’§—not at all, however, the 
sort of hand we should have predicated from the known character of the 
man. 

Judging from specimens in a new French publication, LZ’ Autographe, 
the handwriting of Louis Napoleon is “ wd wervery nervous, fitful, and 
wavering”—his words being sometimes crowded into a small space, at 
others sprawling over a large one. And it is noted that he has four ways 
of forming the letter S. Louis Philippe’s writing, when he signed the 
abdication in 1848, is, on the contrary, “ firm and bold.” Lamartine’s 
is “small and delicate as that of an excitable and impressionable 
woman.” 

One of the most noticeable specimens of latter-day penwomanship—to 





* Tocqueville to Mrs. Grote, Jan. 31, 1857. 

¢ Second Series of Friends in Council, I. 270. Second edition. 
Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, vol. i. p. 93. 
Memoir of Hartley Coleridge, p. 133. 
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adopt Southey’s sexual substantive—appears to have been Charlotte 
Bronté’s ; marvellously, microscopically small* (notwithstanding her near- 
sightedness—unless indeed we ought to say, in consequence of it), in 
“clear, legible, delicate traced writing, almost as easy to read as print.” 
So Mrs. Gaskell describes it.t Mr. Caldwell Roscoe caden in that hand- 
writing, so minute and compressed, yet never abbreviated ; “ microscopic 
even, yet never fine or delicate; not bold or graceful, but firm and 
angular,” a something that is, upon the whole, with its quaint distinctive 
characters, “ a sort of microcosmic emblem of her genius.” 

Currer Bell has more than once given proof of os observant habit in 
matters of penmanship. She, too, read character by it. Her Professor 
at Brussels scrutinises his queer friend Hunsden’s “small, neat hand- 
writing, not a bit like that of a mercantile man, nor, indeed, of any man 
except Hunsden himself. They talk of affinities between the autograph 
and the character: what was there here P_ I recalled the writer’s peculiar 
face and certain traits I suspected, rather than knew, to appertain to his 
nature, and I answered, ‘A good deal.’”’§ Soin Paulina’s enamou 
portrayal of Graham Bretton, whose first letter she has just received : 
“ Graham’s hand is like himself, Lucy; . . . no pointed turns harshly 
pricking the optic nerve, but a clean, mellow, pleasant manuscript, that 
soothes you as you read. It is like his face—just like the chiselling of his 
features : do you know his autograph ?’’|| But Paulina’s note of interro- 
gation must be our full stop. 





* Probably the nearest approach to it in this respect, on the part of her male 
contemporaries, is the autograph of Douglas Jerrold. His custom in composition, 
his son tells us, was to write for the press on little blue slips of paper, “in letters 
— — the type in which they shall be presently set.”—Life of Douglas Jer- 
Told, p. 259. 

Schleiermacher is another example of those who affect microscopic manipula- 
tion in the matter of penwork. We find his father once and again complaining 
mildly of the young preacher’s minute autograph: “‘ Your mother, on account of 
your small handwriting, read out the passage to me,” &c. “I should like very 
much to read one of your latest sermons, but not written in a very small hand.” 
—Life of Schleiermacher, I. 103, 105, 

+ Life of Charlotte Bront?, vol. ii. ch. i. 

National Review, July, 1857. 

The Professor, ch. xxi. 

4 Villette, ch. xxxiii., “ The First Letter.” 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 
By tue AuTHor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 


PART THE NINETEENTH. 


I. 


THE SYMBOL OF THE DYING FLOWER. 


SuMMER in the heart of the great city! Mockery of the name!— 
Summer! with the incessant roll of traffic, never ending from the dawn 
of one day to the dawn of another; with the loud beating of steam- 
presses throbbing and thundering through the nights; with the glory of 
the skies in azure warmth or starry stillness, shut out from sight by the 
great wilderness of roofs ; with the dense heat of the noon burning on 
arid pavement, on whirling dust, on grey, gritty, barren walls ; with the 
brightness of the sun shining on toiling crowds, on panting horses, on 
thronged narrow thoroughfares filled with noise, with stench, with reek- 
ing, heavy heat; on dark, noisome courts, where, when its rays stole in 
through some broken chink or loosened shutter, they found men labouring 
and lusting for gold, with their eyes blind to the day and their souls lost 
to heaven, Summer! with the only bird a prisoned lark in some garret 
window, that shook its dust-covered wings and strained its parched throat 
in song that was but a long quiver of agony, while it plunged its beak into 
the dry sear sod as though in some wild memory of the fresh woodland 
grasses faraway. Summer! with the only flower a sickly drooped plant, 
whose leaves Cate lifeless, and whose blossoms were colourless with 
smoke ; with the only living water the ink-black, poisonous river, forest- 
thick with masts; with the only murmur through the day and night the 
toiling of the weary feet of crowds who had forgotten what green fields 
were like! 

Summer! it is a termble and ghastly thing in the pent alleys of a great 
city, and Marion Vavasour, when she stood leaning her arms on the sill 
of her narrow window, and gazing down into the noxious street below, 
sickened’ and shuddered at it as under a physical torture. Beauty, 
colouring, poetry, luxury, they were the life of this woman’s life; her 
eyes longed, her heart thirsted for them as the lark’s for the woodland 
Yate as the flower for the light of the sun and the sweetness of the 
morning dew. Years of evil and of infamy could not trample this out 
of her nature; she had been born for all the richness of sovereignty, all 
the luxuriance of power, all the delicate lustre of sight, and scent, and 
touch, and ever-changing scenes of beauty, which are the prerogatives 
of wealth; she lived in them, without them she perished famine-stricken. 
The heat, the noise, the dusty glare, the barren, vulgar hideousness of 
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the life about her were bitter torture to her, the death to which she had 
sunk in the whirling chasm of the ocean had not been one tithe so ter- 
rible, so accursed to her, as the living death in which she dwelt. Proud, 
she was steeped to the lips in degradation ; a poetic voluptuary, her life 
was sheared barren of every memory of beauty; once a patrician and a 
ruler, she lived a pariah imprisoned in want and misery. Vengteine could 
not have been more subtle and complete than his. 

Where she looked down into the hot, vile, unsightly street, with 
its crowded wretchedness, and its narrow strip of sunny sky left be- 
tween the high pent roofs as though in mockery of all the glorious 
world beyond, laughing in loveliness and light, that was lost and 
unknown to those who were the dwellers here, her thoughts wandered 
to her dead and golden past. The hours of triumphs, the homage of 
courts, the rich perfection of her peerless loveliness, the days of her 
glad and splendid sovereignty, they floated before her in memories 
tangled and lustrous like the glories of a dream. A thousand summer 
days, a thousand summer nights, the perfume of Southern climes, and 
the fragrance of luminous seas flashing in phosphor light, whilst the 
air was balmy with flowers, and filled with music from _palace-stairs, 
gleaming marble white through deep odorous thickets of myrtle; the 
murmur of love-words whispered low, and the radiance of her own 
resistless beauty, with the gold light on her hair, and the proud 
challenge in her eyes, and the throngs of princes and of courtiers 
waiting on her steps, that swept like Cleopatra’s over rose-strewn 
paths :—they drifted past her, the phantoms of dead years, and a 
dull, sickly sense of unreality stole on her, looking on that glorious 
sun-lighted, diamond-crowned vision of her youth. Had hers ever been 
this fair and sovereign life? Was she what the world had known as 
Marion Vavasour? The soft grace, the rich lustre, the divine fragrance 
of that bygone life, were they all dead for ever? Could the light never 
come beck to her eyes, the laughter to her heart, the beauty—her loved, 
lost beauty !—to her face, for which men had deemed the world well 
lost? And the ceaseless ebb and flow of the black river-tide, and of the 
surging throng in the weary glare below, seemed to beat as answer on 
the stifling air, 

“For ever, never! Never, for ever!” 


Yet among the living, as though condemned wraith-like to wander with- 
out rest among the world that knew her not, and in which she had no 
place, Marion Vavasour was dead ! 

She gazed down into the colourless dust-strewn street, while the hot 
air was filled with sickening, stifling odours from which she shrank, and 
up from the river swept noxious, pestilential vapours in the arid noon, 
in which the pale leaves of the garret-flower drooped, and the caged 
lark sat huddled and blind, with wings that hung nerveless, and a little 
life without song ; and as she gazed through the deadly weariness of her 
beggared years, one human passion rose, still sweet, still unexhausted, 
still the right and the lust of the outcast as of the monarch—the passion 
of revenge. The hatred which had destroyed her, was scarce so cruel 
and so pitiless as the hatred that she bore; for men at their worst never 
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reach the depths to which a woman sinks when once unsexed, and cast 
into the fathomless sea of unlicensed evil; the tigress is more crue! than 
her mate. Men strike at what they hate; women, more subtle and 
more merciless, strike at what is best-beloved by the life they would 
destroy. It is the difference of the sexes; one tramples out under an 
iron heel, the other poi unseen and with a smile. 

Vague, shapeless, hopeless, her vengeance rose before her sight ; she 
knew now where to strike—but how? Sunk amongst the lowest, desti- 
tute, and banned from every household, how could she sever two lives 
lifted far above her in the security of rank, aud power, and peace? How 
could she learn the force to forge a bolt to reach and pierce the kingly 
mail of the patrician and the statesman? She had seen where the single 
weakness lay in the steel-clad strength of the man who had denied her 
mercy; but her hands were empty, she had no weapon with which to 
strike. All that brutality could have com d, all that a serpent 
subtlety and an insatiate thirst could have med and been slaked in, 
she would have done; but her power was paralysed, whilst her passion 
to d burned but the fiercer for its impotence. 

“ He loves her!—he loves her!” the words that had been hissed from 
her lips in the night stillness as she had looked on them, broke from them 
now, as though in them she felt the whole measure of her hate were 
gathered, as though in them lay the mystical encantation at whose 
summons vengeance .would rise incarnate, to be her minister and slave. 
She hated Lucille’s young loveliness and life, as that which is evil ever 
hates that which is pure ; the divine compassion which had pitied her, the 
sweet graciousness with which the young girl had smiled on her and 
offered her her roses, were but memories which made her savage greed 
the thirstier to destroy her. 

She knew nothing of her save what rumour, floating to her as rumour 
floats amongst the masses of those above them, told; that she was a 
young, high-born girl, whom he had married in her earliest years, and of 

m many idle stories wandered downward through all the ranks of 
society, till even the lowest caught and retailed them, touching her 
gentleness to all who suffered or sought charity, and her husband’s pas- 
sionate devotion to her, Rumour’s hundred tongues outlying one another 
in what they babbled of the beauty, the luxury, the brilliance with which 
it was his pleasure to surround her, and of the strange tenderness in 
which he was said to hold one whom he had wedded when the world had 
deemed him bound solely and for ever to the chillness of power and the 
solitude of ambition. 

This was all she knew; but it was more than enough to overfill the 
measure of a deadly hate, sole lingering passion of a ruined and ruthless 
life, which, accursed and driven out itself from every fairer and every 
holier thing, loathed and panted to destroy all beauty that lived in another, 
all light that shone on other lives. 

Strathmore had been her slave; in his passion, in his crime, she had 
been his temptress, even as she had been his destroyer; and a burning, 
poisonous jealousy consumed her, twisted in with lust for her ven- 
geance. She hated him with a hate unutterable; but a thrill of thirsty 
envy ran through her when she knew that this young and graceful love- 
liness was in his home, in his heart, in his life. If the vain and sensual 
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nature of Marion Vavasour had ever loved, she had loved—for a brief 
while—the man whose mad devotion had been lavished on her in that im- 
perious forée which wakes the heart of women in their own despite ; the 
cruel tyrant had valued most the costliest toy she most utterly, most 
brutally destroyed ; the sweetest, richest hours of her rich, sweet past had 
been those in which Strathmore had lain subject at her feet. She had 
deemed that love was for ever dead in him, and she had deemed aright ; 
that which he bore to Lucille was too pure to bring the wild, delicious 
passion he had known once, and but once alone. But this ske knew not; 
she only knew that in another lay the sole joy of his life ; that to another 
was given his kiss, his thoughts, the wealth of his riches and of his ten- 
derness. And the poison of a fierce and brutal jealousy was in her—the 
jealousy of a woman who hates, and who has lost all that makes woman- 
ood human. 

“He loves her!—he loves her!” The thirsty words were on her lips 
as she leaned out, looking on the heavy, noxious, sultry street ; in them 
she seemed to feel the prophecy and surety of her vengeance. Yet how 
touch them who dwelt as far above her now as the skies were above the 
wretched companions of her infamy? how, with the impotent hate of an 
outcast, reach and sever the lives surrounded with the might and the 
purple of power? 

The serpent is powerless as the dove to harm, unless it can wind its 
way in to wreathe around and breathe its venom on the life it would 
destroy. She had the will, the thirst, the passion to strike, and to strike 
without pity ; but her hands were empty. It was hopeless. 

Where she leaned, the flower on the pent, dark casement was blown 

by the wind against her lips; she shuddered from its touch; she thought 
of the rose—rich, fragrant, dew-laden—that she had drawn from its leafy 
nest of foliage on the terrace at Vernongeaux. As that scarlet, odorous 
rose had been her life in the Past,—as that withered, prisoned flower in 
the closeness of the sunless, noxious garret was her life in the Present! 
The poetry which still lingered in this woman’s nature made her lean 
over the yellow faded leaves drooping there in the sickening air, and see 
in them companions to her fate, and touch them with a weary hand—the 
hand that once dealt life or death at pleasure, and was touched with as 
reverent a kiss of homage as that which queens receive! Susceptible, 
impressionable still, a thrill of terrible joy ran through her, as at some 
symbol and metaphor of vengeance, sure, if slow, as she saw gnawing at 
its roots the ghastly, poisonous fungi—they were to her an omen and an 
augury. 
AY she whispered to the flower, with the graceful, imaginative 
faney which once had been her softest charm, now warped, es and 
darkened, and made evil like herself, “they have shorn you. of beauty, 
of fragrance, of glory, of life. No sun shines on you, and none think you 
fair. You are dead, and the world will give you no place—but you hold 
what will poison still !’’ 


“Was any one ever so happy as you make me?”’ Lucille asked him, 
wistfully, with a soft, deep-drawn sigh of joy that could find no eloquence 
fitting for it, as she leaned against him, in the lateness of that night, 
looking upward at the stars, while silvered and hushed in the moonlight 
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there, stretched below the casement, the winding waters and the dark 
woodlands of the home that had been her bridal gift. She did not know 
why, for all answer, he pressed her closer to his heart. 

“ Thank God !” 

“ And you!” she murmured, while her eyes looked upward into his, 
“with all the glory and the greatness of your life, you never forgot 
Lucille !”’ 

“ When I forget Lucille, my life will have ceased !” 

His head was bowed over her, and his voice was sunk to that deep 
tenderness which changed so utterly the chill languor of its habitual tone, 
and was never heard save by her. She was an exquisite child to him 
still, with all her soft caprices, her poetic earnestness, her fairy fancies 
that were law to him, her unsullied innocence that was hallowed to him, 
and only became tenfold the fairer, tenfold the fonder, to his sight and to 
—- through the changed ties which made her young life one with 


The keenest remorse sleeps often and long, as the deadliest serpent 
lies dulled and still in peace through many hours; and in the happiness 
of Lucille almost he found his own, for in her he saw his atonement and 
his expiation. 

She lifted her head with a fond caress;—those soft kisses of Lucille’s 
lips seemed to pyrify his own; remembering them, callous words had not 
seldom been checked—a pitiless sneer not seldom been foregone. He 
strove—as far as his nature could—to be what she believed him. 

“‘ How beautiful the night is! The day smiles on us, but the night 
always seems fullest of God's love and pity!” she said, while her eyes 

3 up to the still starlit skies with that poetic and meditative love of 
nature which beheld “ God in all things,” and found poems in all, from 
the lowliest flower to the darkest storm. 

He smiled tenderly on her ;—to comprehend this was not possible to 
him; in his youth he had never known it, in his mature years it was yet 
farther from him, but in her it was sacred to him from disdain, safe even 
from a jest. 

“You see beauty in all the world, Lucille! If these chill, lustreless 
nights of England are so lovely to you, what will the Southern ones be 
—the nights of Baiz, of Sicily, of Greece ?” 

Where they leant against the balcony in the moonlight, his arm about 
her and her head resting on his breast, he spoke of all to which he would 
take her some leisure time, when the pressure of office should relax and 
leave him free ; of hours on the Mediterranean, where the lateen-boats 
were filled with fragrant freights of violets or olive-wood ; of luminous 
waters, with the golden orange fruit and purple grapes hanging above 
the waves; of nights in the Carnival time, when from some lofty ease- 
ment she would look out on the Roman throng and on the dome of St. 
Peter's, studded and circled with light; of moonlit evenings, floating 
down the soft, grey Bosphorus, with each stroke of the oars leaving a 
trail of phosphor gold, and the snows of Mount Olympus towering in the 
lustrous radiance of the stars; of scenes and hours which he drew from 
the memories of a long life, the accomplished eloquence and facile words 
of the orator supplying that sense of beauty which, so vivid in her, had 
never, even in youth, existed in him, so that its absence could not strike 
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coldly or harshly on her, as she listened to the mellow music of his voice, 
and the graphic painting of his words, and let her re float over the 
golden glories which steeped that rich dreamland, her future. 

And in such hours as this—letting memory drift from him, and the 
fevered ambitions and bitter contests of his world be forgot, while his 
thoughts and his words took their colour from hers, and in her upraised 
eyes and in her kiss upon his cheek he knew how great, how perfect 
were Lucille’s love and happiness—Strathmore himself was almost happy. 
“ Almost”—for the great lost soul of the man could never wholly cast 
aside the burden of its sin ; and the beauty of his life, that * light which 
never was on land or sea,” had died for ever for him when Marion Va- 
vasour had betrayed him, and the sun had gone down upon his wrath. 


II. 


QU ZSTORES PARICIDII. 


Ir was far past midnight in Westminster, and as the Minister whose 
foreign policy recalled the greatness of Castlereagh, and whose sweeping 
and polished eloquence withered like an ice-blast all it smote, passed 
out from the House, after a great field-night, the approaches were 
hemmed in by a crowd breathless to see and eager to welcome him. 
Famous, but never popular; firm rooted in the honour, but holding 
no place in the love, of the nation; wondered at, but scarce under- 
stood, in a country which deifies the Common-place, and calls its best 
Man of Business its best Statesman, the subtle, profound, and eloquent 
intellect of Strathmore was little comprehended ; his genius was State- 
craft, his aspiration absolute dominance; born to rule, to command, and 
hold an undisputed sceptre, he was as little capable of sympathy with the 
English nation as the English nation with him. Solely beneath his 
sway, they would have been ruled with an iron hand at home, but they 
would have never been degraded and ridiculed abroad. The hand of the 
tyrant might have been iron, but it would have grasped a sword never to 
be bribed into its sheath by an appeal to a trader’s instincts. Thus, 
England had little comprehension of him, and as little love; but the 
spirit of his Statesmanship was essentially the spirit which ennobles the 
blood of a country, and gives her the fear of her foes and the faith of her 
allies ; and although this is the spirit which of all others is most lacking 
in the politics of the nation, and is deemed by her most costly and 
“idealic,” there are hours, now and then, when the blood stagnant in 
her veins is roused by it, as the war-horse which has long worn the girths 
of the huckster’s saddle, and borne the trader’s pack, still rouses to the 
trumpet-blast of the charge, and scents the battle afar off with eager, 
restless memories of glory gone. 

This night had been one of them, and for once the old “Bares temper 
was awake in the country, and it recognised its leader in the man, who, 
if his hand were iron, would at least uphold with it the might of 
England, and not put it behind him for the gold of a shopkeeper’s bribe, 
to be slipped into the closed palm. 

As he passed out into the night the crowds pressed closer and closer, 
and cheered him to the echo: that night in the autumn of the by- 
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60 
year, when he had given his life to the peril of the seas for the 
Seno adhe Gheiaqtaldteg ini tin ewen,hel his name home 
to the hearts of the people with a warm, human sympathy, which the 
patrician brilliance and the haughty fame of his career had banished, 
rather than won. It had made his name loved by thousands whose eyes 
had never rested on him, and whose lives oe render his uo compre- 
hension. It was in the hearts of the people now, and they were stirred 
as by one impulse ; their shouts of welcome echoed to the night, roused 
something higher than the trading instinct, nobler than mere popular 
clamour ; it was homage given, unbought and unbidden, to that which 
was loftiest, truest, grandest in Strathmore’s nature. For the moment 
he was moved to something holier than mere lust of power, to something 
warmer than the mailed pride of ambition, as he Gent his head to the 
assembled multitudes ; it was more than the patrician who acknowledged 
the acclamation of the populace, it was the man who recognised the 
sympathy of his brethren. 

He sank back in the solitude of his carriage, with a new and softened 
light within his eyes, and a weary sigh of rest after conflict. 

He had done evil, but he had done also good—good, wide, lasting, 
wrought for his country and for the sake of millions, who yet lay in the 
womb of thé future. Might not this suffice to wash out the blood-stain 
on his life? 

Scattering the people clustered in the narrow ways, the carriage moved 
forward in the a light of the midnight moon. The cheers rose 
deafening on the air; the masses swayed oa surged in the fitful shadows ; 
the great stone piles pealed back in echo the name the multitudes hurled 
in honour to the starlit skies—“ Srratamore! StraTaMoReE!” 

As the waves of a sea part and roll back, so the waves of human life 
swept aside with their mighty murmur, and, as it had risen from the sea- 
depths, with all its lost and evil beauty, known through all the change of 
years and ravages of a dishonoured life, so there rose to his sight, from 
the waving crowds and flickering shades of night, the face of Marion 
Vavasour. For a moment seen, and in a moment lost. Yet in that 
moment they had looked on one another, and an eternity could have told 
neither more. The new and holier light died out from Strathmore’s 
eyes ; a great anguish tightened about him; a sickening dread, such as 
had seized him when he had seen her face in the yellow autumn mists of 
White Ladies, clenched upon his life, withering all hope, all peace, all 
future unborn years. The temptress and companion of his sin was that 
sin’s Nemesis and Eumenides. 

“ Atonement!” The lurid cruel eyes of the woman for whose beauty 
he had steeped his soul in guilt, mocked at it, and drove him out from 
rest, as the Furies drove Orestes, even when remorse had brought him 
weary, and worn, and sick unto death, to lie, if but for one brief hour, at 


the foot of the altars of God. 


It was long past midnight. 

His face was haggard, and his step had changed from its firm and 
stately tread to one slow and weary, as he passed through the halls and 
corridors of his ministerial residence, through the glow of white light, 
rich hues, delicate marbles, and clustering foliage. He had come from 
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a triumph, with which Europe would teem on the morrow; he 

come from the homage of the les, rendered as by one voice to 
him as the upholder of the honour of their nation; yet it was not as a 
victor that he returned, and had the world beheld him as he passed alone 
through the solitude of his chamber, it would not have found one memory 
of its honours, its might, and its triumph, remaining with the man who, 
but a few seconds before, had spoken in the name of England the grand 
challenge which would uplift her ancient fame in the sight of a listening 
world, and who now came, as the guilty come into the presence of the 
innocent, with the knowledge of evil, and the burden of a dead sin alone 
with him, and upon him. 

He passed through the silent chambers into Lucille’s, where the aro- 
matic silvery lamplight was soft and shaded, burning low. 

Early in the evening he had returned with her from a state gathering, 
and had bidden her go to her rest; for used to the child-like simplicity 
and even tenor of her years at Silver-rest, she was too fragile to be 
much in the restless vortex and the wearing whirl of that great world, 
of which her loveliness and his name had made her at once a queen—a 
queen as guileless and unconscious in her child-sovereignty now, as when 
her crown was of the woodland violets, and her wealth of the ocean shells, 
by the sea-shore at Silver-rest. 

She had obeyed him; she had no will save his, the gentlest guide, 
the surest guardian her life could ever have owned, for he had bent the 
iron of his nature like a reed, and changed his very character, until all its 
coldness, its haughty egotism, its ascetic indifference to all which weaker 
men hold dear, were lost and merged in one deep tenderness for her. 
She had obeyed him, and listening long for the echo of his step, had sunk 
to sleep, with the words of her prayer for him and of her gratitude to God 
the last upon her lips. He moved through the long space of the silent 
chamber, and stood beside her couch, looking on that soft and innocent 
rest to which the night brought no memories of guilt, and whose dreams 
were pure and joyous as the dreams of infancy. 

Her bright hair fell unloosed about ber, a flush was on her cheeks, for 
the night was warm, her head rested on her arm in all the grace of pro- 
found repose, and that unconscious and dreaming loveliness smote him 
tenfold with the bitterness of guilt as he stood looking down upon her in 
the shaded silvery light; was his heart one on which it should be hushed, 
were his lips those whose kiss should wake her from her rest ? 

Once more in the shadows of the night the eyes of his temptress and 
destroyer had looked on him, rising up from the surge of the multitudes 
as she had risen from the surge of the waves, forbidding him peace, claim- 
ing him hers by right of their dead sin, by right of their mutual guilt to 
his life which had been slaughtered by the lie of the traitress, and by the 
hand of the assassin. What place had he beside the holy rest of innocence? 
it were juster that he were iiien out to dwell with the lost, and the ac- 
cursed, in the shame and the hatred of all things pure and sinless, of all 
lives loved of God. 

As though even in sleep conscious when he was near, Lucille stirred in 
her slumber and wakened with the light in her fair eyes, and the smile 
upon her face with which she had wakened from the sleep of childhood 
in her dead mother’s bosom, and had looked upward to the gaze of him 
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whose crime had made her desolate ere yet she knew her loss or felt her 
wrong. Her soft, low cry thrilled his heart with its waking welcome, the 
flush of a beautiful gladness deepened the warmth of her cheeks, her arms 
were thrown about his neck, while her lips breathlessly whispered sweet, 
eager questions for his honour, his triumphs, his greatness, all dear to her 
as the life to which in her sight they gave the sanctity of the Patriot and 
the grandeur of the Ruler. The voice which answered her quivered 
slightly; the lips which met her caress were cold; the face which bent 
over her was dark and worn with the memories which thronged about 
him in the hush of night. The flush died from her cheek, the light was 
quenched in her eyes, the shadow of his own fate fell upon her. 

“ You suffer? You are ill? What isit—what has grieved you?” she 
asked him, in the rapid dread, the vague terror of any evil which menaced 
him. 

He drew her closer to his heart, and the profound dissimulation, the 
iron self-control which were alike his nature and training, did not desert 
him now. 

“ Nothing, my own love. I have been speaking two hours, and the 
debate has been a tempestuous and lengthened one, till for once I am 
weary and fatigued ; that is all.” 

She did not doubt him: that his lips would have spoken other words 
save those of truth, she dreamed no more than she dreamed of the blood- 
stain on his life ; but the eyes which took all their light and all their joy 
from his gazed wistfully upward to the face which, waking from her 
slumber, + had seen for the first time darkened and careworn, with the 
resurrection of a guilty past, the futile yearning of a great remorse. 

“All? You are sure it is all?” she asked him, wistfully. “ You 
would not keep anything from me even in love? You would not withhold 
even a thought? You would let Lucille share your pain as she shares 
your glory ?” 

His heart sickened, his conscience shrank under the tender words ; 
his eyes, fathomless and unrevealing beneath every gaze and every 
torture, fell under the questioning appeal of those uplifted to him in 
their innocence, unconscious of the anguish that they dealt. 

Evil should not have been the salvation which had saved her ; guilt 
should not have been the secret of the heart on which hers leaned! A 
oan shudder ran through his frame ; he drew her to him with passionate 

orce. 

“None would have loved you as I love? None could have been to 
you as | am, Lucille ?” 

“Ah! No, no. Why ask ?—you know that so well!” 

And as she clung to him, her bright hair falling over his arms, her eyes 
full of such liquid light as painters give to the pure and happy eyes of 
angels, she heard but in his words the tenderness of her husband’s love, 
and had no knowledge in them of the sleepless dread of that remorse 
which strove to lull its suffering, and to find peace where no peace was, 
with the knowledge of her guiltless life, blessing and blessed by him. 
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III. 


THE OUTCAST BY THE GATES. 


Lieut, and colouring, the coolness of water, the shade of leafy depths, 
the fragrance of flowers, the green belts of sloping lawns, and the sparkling 

ray of fountain columns tossed aloft among the brilliance of blossom 
and the lofty heads of trees, all the beauty she thirsted for was here, 
where Marion Vavasour stood looking through the iron tracery of gates, 
as the prisoner through his bars gazes at the world to which he can 
never go forth again. They were the lodge-gates to the grounds of the 
Thames villa of S. A. R. le Duc d’ Etoiles, filled with the choicest gather- 
ing of England at a brilliant féte, that was simply called a garden party ; 
and where she stood, crouched down against the iron scroll-work, in the 
dust of the highway, she could see the velvet slopes of turf, the pyramids 
of bloom, the glimpse of white distant terraces through the breaks of 
stately avenues—she could hear the swell of far-off music, even the low 
murmur of a laugh when a group swept near—she could breathe in the 
rich fragrance of flowers and of perfumes—she could look, in one word, 
on the life of her Past. 

A few years since, and he who was host there had led her through the 
- salons of the Tuileries, bending to her word in, homage, seeking no 
empire so precious as one smile from the lips that poets hymned, and the 
eyes that recalled all the glory of Helen’s; a few years since, and she 
had been of them, with them, omnipotent by right of every sovereign 
grace—unrivalled, were it only by the light of that angelico riso which 
as upon no other beauty as it played on hers. Now the Prince 

’Etoiles would have passed her by unknown ;—and she stood without 
his gates among the outcasts of the great highway, one with the roofless, 
nameless beggars, who, in the whirling dust and summer scorch, crouched 
among the trampling hoofs and crowded wheels to look with hungry, 
wondering eyes through the iron bars at these stray glimpses of the life 
so unlike theirs, that their sight could not grasp, nor their fancy realise 
it. Her hands were clenched upon the bars, her brow was pressed on the 
cold iron ; she drank in the fragrance, the music, the beauty of the blent 
light and shadow, with the sun gleam on the lawns, and the glimpses of 
blossom and of colour that glanced between the trees; she hungered for 
her life that was lost for ever ; she stood an alien and an exile looking on 
the things that knew her no more! 

The white wand of a lacquey struck her on the shoulder with a sharp 
reprimand ; the same action, the same words with which, in the years that 
were gone, the chasseur of the Marchioness of Vavasour and Vaux had 
used to the Bohemian Redempta. There is a wild, wanton Nemesis at 
times in human life. She started at the blow and the indignity ; for the 
moment she forgot that she had no longer the power to resent—most 
bitter loss of this world’s losses !—and turned with her old superb grace, 
with her old proud patrician rebuke. 

In the carriage, whose way she stopped, its occupant leaned back 
among the cushions alone, bowing, something haughtily and distantly, 
as the throng, gathered about the gates, lifted their hats to salute him. 
As she thdead her head, she met his eyes ; Ae knew her; a quiver passed 
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over his face; he shrank visibly, irrepressibly, as though a knife had struck 
him; and his carriage swept on through the ducal gates, leaving her 
without in the dust and the throng of the parched highway. 

A moment before, full of the projects, the contests, the purposes, and 
the successes of power, of the attitude of the session which had hitherto 
been in all its triumphs his own aristeia and of the far-stretching fore- 
sight and matured calculations of the ambition which had been from his 
youth, and would be to his death, his master-passion, Strathmore, at 
sight of her, forgot all save his past, its dead guilt leaving its weakness 
in the life in all else strong—its buried crime claiming him slave, who 
in all else was ruler. Leader and chief, master of men, and moulder of 
circumstances, he could not purchase or enforce oblivion—he could not 
choose but bow, conscience-stricken and struck down, before the eyes of 
an outcast in the throng! He had loved her, he had sinned for her, 
taking the crime of Cain upon him for her sake: she was in his life for 
ever its burden, its retribution, its destroyer. 

All the darkness of his past came back with that one look from the 
lost, thirsty, sleepless eyes of Marion Vavasour. 

While he joined his own world, while he spoke the courtly nothings of 
the day, while he chatted with princes and with peers, and moved through 
the brilliant groups of the gardens, her memory was on him, and the 
sickening sense of a remembered crime, fresh as though born of yesterday, 
upon his life. 

A few lengths of leafy avenue, a few stretches of sunny sward, and he 
looked on the fairness of Lucille’s face, in its first and loveliest dawn of 
youth—youth without a shadow, without a fear, without a soil. The 
centre of a group whose polished homage she still heard with naif sur- 
‘aime and still turned from with graceful carelessness, she stood on the 

road white steps of a terrace, deeply sheltered in by cedar-boughs, and 
where the mingled wealth of a thousand blossoms enclosed her in their 
luxuriant colours, like a young Angel of the Flowers. Against her leant 
a young boy, a little heir of the house, who looked up at her with loving 
eyes, while she smiled down upon his beauty and wound a wreath of rich, 
half-opened roses among his golden locks, as much a child as he, as joyous 
and as innocent. She was a picture, soft as a poet’s dream, and warm in 
the golden haze of earliest summer; yet he looked on it with a shudder : 
he saw it through the darkness of his past. A brief while, and she would 
smile thus upon the laughing eyes, 7 toy thus with the sunny hair, of a 
child born to his race, and bearer of his name,—and he from whom her 
child would take his life had been the destroyer of her father! 

Thus ever his dead sin recoiled and struck him in his gentlest thoughts, 
his holiest hours. 

Strathmore, to whom fear was unknown, and in whom the common 
weaknesses of men had no place, dreaded with a terrible horror to see the 
— of Marion Vavasour fasten on the fair youth of Lucille; he felt as 

ough the very air must tell his secret when she passed the woman whose 
lie had made him slay the man whom he had loved. In his vengeance 
he had bidden the woman he pursued go forth to the fate that waited her ; 
to live as they live, who trade in beauty, to die as they die, craving a crust. 
His bidding had been obeyed, the vengeance to which he had sent her 
out had become hers to the uttermost bitterness of its pitiless Mosaic law; 
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and now—the Outcast which he had made, was in his path, stronger 
than his strength, more powerful in her abject wretchedness than he in 
his haughty eminence, an Até that dogged his steps, and rose, haunting 
and abhorred, between him and the light of the summer sun, between him 
and the holiness of innocence, Where he stood, with a calm smile on 
his lips, with serene and courtly words at his command, flattered, honoured, 
sought, @ courtier, a patrician, a statesman, no ambition beyond his 

sp, no rank but what could be his at his will, his thoughts were filled 
with wild, restless, fugitive schemes to banish from his sight, and thrust 
out of his world, that nameless beggar at the gates! A homeless wanderer 
was more powerful than he; he had had his vengeance, whose sweetuess 
could never escape him, but its fruit was his also, and of whatever it 
brought forth must he eat. 

An hour later and his carriage swept with swift and silent roll over the 
turf, and under the pleasant shadow of the trees, in the warmth of the 
setting sun. Lucille lay back beside him, her bright, rapid words broken 
with sweet ripples of happy laughter, her face turned to him, radiant with 


_ the gay softness of her father’s smile, whilst she told him a thousand 


brilliant, airy trifles of the world that was so new to her, and of which 
she saw but the sunny, golden side, full of graceful beauty, and harmonious 
as music to her, the young queen of its courtliest pleasures. And he heard 
her while his thoughts were heavy with dark and deadly memories, he 
looked on her fair, laughing eyes while his own restlessly sought the face 
of the woman to whom he was for ever bound by the indissoluble bondage 
of a mutual crime. He dreaded the gaze of Marion Vayasour, as he had 
never dreaded the close presence of death when the waves beat him 
down, and the cold, curled mass of the reared waters buried him beneath 
them—he dreaded for it to fall on the innocent loveliness beside him, as 
men dread the breath of a pestilence to pass over what they love. 

The carriage swept on through the green avenues and the sunlit fresh- 
ness of the park, along the side of glancing water, and with the low, 
sweet gladness of the young girl’s laughter on his ear. Suddenly Lucille’s 
voice dropped, her laugh was hushed, over her face stole the earnest sad- 
ness of a deep compassion ; she leaned nearer to him, and her hand stole 
into his. 

“Look there! That is the woman to whom I gave my roses. How 
weary, how wretched, how lost she looks! Could we do nothing for 

er! 

And he heard the soft and pitying words spoken of her father’s mur- 
deress !—he saw her eyes fill with a divine tenderness for the woman 
whom he had loved with a madman’s passion, and sent out to a ven- 
geance great and pitiless as her guilt and his own! 

By a ghastly fascination his eyes followed hers into the throng about 
the gates through which they passed, and he saw the gaze of Marion 
Vayasour fastened on Lucille’s face; a look like the chained and bafiled 
panther’s, thirsting for her prey; a look that ran through all his veins 
with the icy chill of a nameless horror. 

Lucille turned pale, and her large soft eyes, which rested on the out- 
cast with such mournful and tender pity, filled with a startled fear like 


the eyes of a young fawn, as she leant farther back in the barouche, and 


her hand unconsciously closed nearer on his. 
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“ How strangely she looks! She frightens me !” 

For his life, for her life, he could not have answered her, while upon 
them was the gaze of Marion Vavasour quoting the past, claiming the 
future, by right of that mutual, unexpiated crime which had destroyed 
the guil His face grew white, his eyes shrank from the unconscious 
eyes of Lucille, he shuddered beneath the clinging touch of her hand; 
and the woman who watched them saw that even now the first hour of 
her vengeance had come, that even now she had pierced through the 
single weakness of his mailed strength, and forced him to remember. 

A moment more, and the carriage swept on through the light and 
shade, leaving the homeless wanderer in the throng; and he saw but his 
own memory of the woman he had worshipped, of the woman who had 
betrayed him with the diamonds crowning the gold wealth of her hair, 
and the lustrous, languid light in her divine eyes, as she had been in the 
glory of her youth, in the sovereignty of her beauty, on the night when, 
at her tempting, he bowed and fell, knowing nothing save the sweetness 
of her kiss ! 

Lucille looked upward at him with anxious wistfulness. 

* Are you in pain? Are you ill?” 

Life could not have held for him a more bitter pang than lay in the 
gaze of her innocent eyes! 

But he was long used to wear the impenetrable armour of an unmoved 
serenity, and live beside a guiltless life without a sigu of self-betrayal. 
His voice had its accustomed calm as he answered her, and his eyes. met 
hers with their old tenderness, if in them there was a deeper and more 
weary melancholy. 

“No, my love, it is nothing ;—save the heat, perhaps, and I am 
somewhat tired. But, Lucille, do not look at those unhappy outcasts 
again; you cannot help them; the vastest wealth could not avail to 
succour all the wretchedness of a great city; it only agitates you, and 
is injurious for you, my darling, and, as such, pains me.” 

hose who had best known his past, could not have heard in his words 
or in his voice the betrayal of anything save a tender solicitude for her ; 
still less could she have done so. 

She looked upward at him with a smile that was earnest and almost 
mournful. 

“I will not, if I can help it; but when I see any who look so hopeless 
as that, I wonder why life is so beautiful for me and is so stricken for 
them! Why is there so much misery? All would love God, and do 
good, I think, if they were happy ?” 

‘A beautiful and simple code of ethics, my child !—if you could give 
the world your innocence and your faith, it might be true.” 

“ But is it not true?” pleaded Lucille, while her thoughts travelled 
wistfully over the mysteries of evil and of pain which were vague and 
strange to her dawning life, which had been one long, sunny day, under 
one guardian love since her birth. ‘ Love is born of gentleness, and 
gentleness, I think, would win the harshest and the most lost to some- 
thing better. Perhaps if even that woman we saw just now had been 
shown mercy when she first suffered, she might not be so utterly callous 
and evil as she looks? How strangely her eyes fastened on me, did you 
see? Why was it?” 
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How could she know that every one of her innocent words was worse 
than a dagger in his heart ! 

“Why, my love?” repeated Strathmore, wearily. “Why? Because 
those who are lost and evil hate all that is guileless, and pure, and holy! 
Because her life is guilt, and yours is innocence !’’ 


As the night follows the day, Marion Vavasour followed the lives she 
hated. Having once seen that her sight and her presence had power to 
pierce him to the quick, she never released him from it; wherever an 
outcast of the people could follow a man of rank and eminence, she followed 
him ; secretly, so that no other noted her, but surely and constantly, until 
that vigil, veiled but unceasing, grew intolerable to him, with that torture 
which he had dealt out to her, when, before the stroke of his vengeance 
fell in the sight of assembled Paris, go where she would his eyes were 
upon her, seek escape as she might his silent presence was ever near, 
mutely quoting to her the Past, mutely menacing the Future. When 
he left the Lower House, with the cheers which had hailed his measures, 
or his eloquence, still echoing on the hot air, he saw her in the gloom 
of the thronged narrow streets ; when he passed from State ceremonies 
he met her eyes, where she stood amidst the crowds which thronged 
the approaches of the palace, and were trodden by horses’ hoofs, and 
driven asunder by the whips of lacqueys. Leaving the fond words and 
innocent presence of Lucille in the brightness of morning, there, near 
his gates, in the sunlight, would be the form of the woman whose sin 
had drawn him to his guilt, whom his vengeance had driven out among 
the lost, nameless, hopeless Multitude. Going from the greatness of 
contests, from the struggle of parties, from the question of peace or war, 
weary with the heated pressure of lengthened debate, or the success 
of a Deion victory, his pride was stricken, his victory was embittered, 
his strength beaten down, his greatness made miserable and worthless in 
his sight, by the dead guilt that was brought back upon his memory as 
he saw the face of his temptress in the midnight gloom, or in the grey- 
ness of the breaking dawn. 

Her presence—almost felt rather than actually seen—grew intolerable 
to him ; the sight of that haggard evil face, with its thirsty eyes and its 
terrible wreck of womanhood, its fearful relics of grace and of beauty, 
lingering there as though in hideous mockery of what she once had been, 
became feared by him to whom fear was unknown, with a nervous and 
unconquerable dread. He strove to bury his past, to live it down, to 
wash it out with the holiness of atonement, to steep it to oblivion in the 
fair life that he cherished and guarded, and in the grandeur of a power- 
ful and ambitious career,—and Marion Vavasour was for ever before 
him, the haunting wraith of those dead years, the avenger, as she had 
been the temptress, of his crime! 

He could not free himself from her ; he was powerless here. Wealth, 
station, command, were impotent to force out of his path the woman who 
dogged it; eminence and authority were of no avail to put away from 
him the pursuant presence of an outcast. Life was hers as it was his, 
and where she came was common to the poorest as to the proudest, the 
broad and crowded highway of the world. ‘True, he could have given 
her into arrest as a vagrant, but that he dared not do; he knew the 
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menace that spoke in her eyes, he knew that from her lips enough might 
be told of the past that bound them, and of that hour in the darkness of 
the sea-storm, when his hand had loosed her to the grave, to crush and 
break for ever with its horror Lucille’s Jove and life. She knew not 
the power of the vengeance which she held thus unconscious in her 
hands, but Ae knew it; and it chained him paralysed from every act 
which might have otherwise released him from the woman who, under 
the scourge and agony of his vengeance, had prophesied the hour when he 
should ask in vain of earth or heaven the mercy he denied. Now and again 
wild, dark, shapeless thoughts drifted through Strathmore’s mind, for his 
nature could not wholly change, and when need arose, he was unscrupulous 
and ruthless now as of old ; but they were each perforce abandoned, each 
fraught with too close danger of waking the very evil that he feared. 
The sense of weakness and of dread tightened upon him, worst curse of 
all to the man to whom feebleness and fear were craven things, unknown 
and unpitied ; a baffled impotent hopelessness began to guaw into his 
life as it had done when he had first learned that Valdor had unearthed 
the secret of his expiation; a wild, weary sense of despair grew on 
him ; remorse was a heart-sick futurity, atonement a madman’s dream, 
since guilt was deathless thus! 

He dreaded, moreover, lest Lucille should note the constant vigil of 
the woman to whom she had given her roses ; lest it should exercise over 
her the same vague and painful terror with which she had shrunk from 
the gaze of Marion Vavasour when it had first fallen upon her; lest she 
should question him of it in her innocence, whilst he, powerful in wealth, 
in rank, in command, would be powerless to drive out from her presence 
and ward her from the evil gaze of the one in whom she saw but a 
beggared wanderer of the People ! When he was not with her, he sought 
with almost nervous solicitude that she should never be alone, that she 
should always be surrounded with some brilliant party, or some girlish 

oup of her own age and rank; his own days, claimed and absorbed 

y public life, he provided that all her hours should be so filled with a 
succession of pleasures, entertainments, and companionship, that in his 
absence no space should be left for her to spend in solitude, or for her to 
be ever so alone that she should observe how closely the outcast to 
whom she had given her roses watched her when she drove from her own 
gates. 

For Marion Vavasour, in the strange caprice of a baffled, hopeless, 
paralysed hatred, which grew the more bitter because each day as it 
rolled by brought her but a more vivid sense of its own utter impotence 
for vengeance, never wearied in following thus the life of the young girl 
whom, while all unconscious of her birth, she longed to destroy not less 
than to destroy him whose love she begrudged to her, and whose strength 
she saw could alone be reached and stricken through her. Day after day, 
night after night, she spent the long hours watching and waiting for one 
glimpse of Lucille. Under the park trees, where those more homeless 
and more wretched yet than she, had slept through the summer nights, 
and lay in the dry long grass in the sun, staring blankly at the deiicate 
giittermg throng of the life with which they had nothing in common, 
scarcely their humanity, she saw her sweep by through the light, whilst 
men checked their horses, and the crowd without the rails stopped and 
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turned to gaze after a loveliness that strangely touched those who looked 
on it for a moment, and who bore it away, rather in their hearts than in 
their thoughts, into the throng of the world, as men who have looked 
on a face of Titian or a dream of Delaroche bear its memory away into 
the heat and noise of the busy streets and the avarice and struggles of 
their narrow lives, and are the better for it, though they scarce know 
why. In the stillness of a Sabbath noon, she would steal down and hide 
amongst the hanging foliage and profuse blossom of the river villa, where 
she had been given alms from Strathmore’s wealth, and watch her from 
the distance where the young girl wandered among the aisles of her rose- 
gardens or through the tropic wealth of the conservatories; or leaned 

inst him where he sat, as they believed in unseen solitude, under the 
deep shadow of cedars or acacias, whilst his hand strayed over her sunlit 
hair, and he bowed his head and listened to her words with gentle tender- 
ness, and the smile upon his lips that was—for the moment at least—a 
smile of rest and happiness. In the heat of a summer day, while the pave- 
ment was white with the dusty glare, and her temples throbbed with a 
blind, dizzy pain under the incessant roar of the street traffic, she heard 
the long shout roll down the ranks “ for the Lady Cecil Strathmore’s car- 
riage !” and saw her passing from concert, or déjefiner, or drawing-room, 
in her delicate, glittering, costly dress, as her outriders made way for 
the stately equipage, while the woman to whom power, and luxury, and 
homage Rad been the very core of her Jife, envied these, the outward 
symbols and privileges of rank and wealth, more bitterly than holier and 
fairer things. In the depth of midnight or in the breaking dawn, one 
amongst the ever-toiling crowds whose feet know no rest, and whose ebb 
and flow are like the unceasing roar and murmur of a sea, she saw her, 
beside Strathmore, passing from some palace dinner or court ball, the 
bearer of his name, the sharer of his honours, while she stood there, in 
the darkness and the hurrying throng, alone in the vast inhospitable 
city, with no life waiting her, no companionship, no shelter, but those 
she shrank from and abhorred, since the haughty patrician, the proud 
aristocrat, the delicate, refined, poetic epicurean, still lived in saci 
Vavasour, and could not perish until death itself. ‘Thus—day after day, 
night after night—a deadly, poisonous hate grew up and strengthened 
in her for the young life that was made one with his; strengthened the 
more because chained and powerless to injure; and he knew it, yet he 
could not thrust her from his path—he could not force her from the 
earth in which she had common right to dwell. The tide of human 
life was beyond his control, and had swept them together even whilst 
furthest sundered by every social barrier. Marion Vavasour lived, and 
in her lived also his buried crime; here the proud Statesman had no 
power, the negligent man of the world no sneer, the polished Courtier no 
armour, the “iron hand under the silken glove” no weapon ;—he knew 
his sin, and lived in feverish, broken, shapeless dread lest its retribution 
should rise, and pass over him, to smite the guiltless life that was 
sheltered in his bosom. 

“1 see that woman so often—that woman to whom I gave my roses !” 
said Lucille, wonderingly, once, while with a gesture that was almost fear 
she shrank closer to him as their carriage drove from the French Embassy 
through the midnight streets. 
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“You gave her alms, my love; it is sufficient to make her follow you. 
Notice her no more.” 

He kept his voice calm and negligent, and the reply was given with- 
out hesitance, seemingly without effort ; but instinctively, unconsciously, 
where she leaned against him in the darkness of the night, he drew her 
closer to his heart, as though she were menaced by some near and physical 

il. 

As his eyes had met those of Marion Vavasour, in the flickering light 
of the lamps, while his carriage had flashed past the piace where she stood, 
and her gaze had travelled from him to rest on the face of Lucille, to the 
memory of both had returned the words that Redempta the Zingara had 
spoken, long years before, when they, foredoomed to be each other’s 
curse, had first met under the summer stars, by the Bohemian waters : 

“There shall be love; and of the love, sin; and of the sin, crime; 
and of the crime, a curse; and the curse shall pursue and destroy the 
innocent.” 

The curse already had destroyed lives that were guiltless :—was yet 
another still a ? 


IV. 


THALASSIS! THALASSIS! 


Ir was on the close of a burning day in the hot Midi; a day of in- 
tolerable glare, of sickening drought, of parched, stifling, cholera-laden 
noxiousness under those brazen skies, within those relentless walls of the 
Toulon Bagne. The horrible heat had made even the gardes-chiourmes 
heavy and doo, and they had suffered a few of the forgats, unchidden, 
to drop down, gasping and powerless, like panting hounds; nature wears 
itself out, and humanity is remembered now and then, even in a convict 
prison. At one part of the fortifications a brace of galley-slaves was 
working, a little asunder from the rest, on a sandy level facing the sea, 
with a'single overseer near them ; brandy and the ghastly heat, and the 
horrible sand glitter, made the garde sleepy and inattentive; hea 
bribes from a young Englishman, who had of late been much about the 
Bagne, had something yet more than the sultry pestilential air and 
the fumes of the petits verres to do with his unusual lack of vigi- 
lance and the separate post of labour he had given to the political dé- 
portés on that stretch of sand excavations lying in front of the stirless 
summer sea. They were kept late at labour there, for the new stone 
curtain and redoubts that were to be erected at that point were pressing, 
and the government had directed that no time should be lost, but that 
separate — of the galériens should be told off, to continue the works 
night and day until they were completed. The forgats were of less value 
than the brutes whose toil they bore, and to whose labour they were 
harnessed ; it mattered nothing how many hundred of them might wear 
out, drop down, and perish in that giant travail—if they died by droves 
so much the better, there were the less expenses for the exchequer. 

The hot day faded, the twilight fell lightly, rapidly, without stars, 


for the skies were black and stormy. The garde-chiourme lit his 
lantern, the prisoners toiled on with spade and pickaxe deep down 
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in the sand and gravel, with their backs bowed and their limbs 
weighted with irons, and their breath like blown and worn-out horses 
in that unnatural and herculean toil to which their lives had no habit, 
their limbs had no use; while scattered all along the sand level were 
the chains of convicts, with the crack of the overseers’ whips sound- 
ing on the silence, and the glitter of the lanterns shining down the line 
in the grey descending twilight that would soon be night. And beyond, 
on the water, the yacht lay at anchor, with a blue light that she had Sia 
out for many nights past burning at the mast-head, to eres, as it was 
understood, her being run down in the darkness by the chasse-marées and 
other vessels that came to or past the port of Toulon, trading from Italy 
and the East. The garde-chiourme, with grumbling imprecations, turned 
to re-light his lantern that had gone out, setting it down on a block of 
granite while he adjusted its wick, growling coarse Bas-Rhin oaths at his 
prisoners for not doing their work quicker; it was a signal, though no 
word had ever passed between him and them; a slight risk made worth 
his while to bear by Lionel Caryll’s rouleaux of gold pieces, with which 
he could purchase his escape from his hateful post, and buy the little strip 
of land in Alsace, which ever since his boyhood he had vainly coveted. His 
back was turned ; with a wrench the déportés tore asunder the irons 
which had been all but filed through, and only hung together by a link, 
sprang up out of the pit in which they worked, and fied, fleet as hill-deer, 
over the sandy surface in the grey of the falling night, their footfall noise- 
less on the loose and yielding earth. Busy with his lantern, he did not, 
or seemed not to, hear their stealthy and sudden flight. When he turned 
the full blaze of his light on the gravel-pit, and, looking down, found the 
pereing hole untenanted, and raised the hue-and-cry, the condamnés 

ad had three minutes’ start—a priceless treasure in that race for liberty 
and life. 

The alarm was given. Force, brutal and omnipotent, was out like a 
sleuth-hound after those who sought that most begrudged and costly 
thing on earth—their Freedom. ‘The bastions swarmed with soldiery ; 
the gardes-chiourmes poured out with hell-hound fury, petty tyrants who 
had lost their slaves; the shots rang on the still night, all Toulon was 
astir; two forgats had escaped, two men out of whom all sense and sin of 
that daring vice of Liberty should have been crushed and drilled in the 
granite walls and under the iron chains of the life that had lowered them 
to beasts, and robbed them even of their Names. The Bagne was in 
hideous tumult, the hell-hounds tore out on the search over the wide sand 
level stretching to the sea, the bullets hissed through the air, the gendarmes 
hurled themselves, armed to the teeth, on the track of the fugitives. 
Inside the Bagne they would have been recaptured at once ; outside the 
walls there was one chance, for that one chance was the Sea. The Sea! 
incarnate liberty itself, that held out freedom to the bondsmen. The 
shots seethed past them and fell round them, scattering the sand in their 
y omg and ploughing the ground at their feet, their ankles plunged into 

ie loose soil, the yells, and shouts, and curses of the alarm were borne 
to their ears on the wind, their limbs were dragged down by links of the 
hanging chains, their strength was impoverished by toil and misery, a 
fate worse than death was close on them, with every second that brought 
their pursuers nearer and nearer ere they could reach the grey line of the 
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gleaming water, longed for, panted for, so near and yet so far! Across 
the line of sand, yellow and level in the fitful shadows, with the severed 
fetters clanging like the trailing irons of escaping slaves, with the press of 
the close pursuit hunting them down, with the sound of the seas and the 
roar of the following multitude, the crash of the gendarmes’ tread, and 
the hiss of the plunging shot deafening their ear and giddying their 
brain, with life and liberty beyond, and behind a doom more dread than 
death, they fled on through the heavy, breathless night. 

They reached the water-edge ; the loose, fresh-raised sand embank-~ 
ment overhung the sea by some eight feet, the waves surging and 
churning below under the lash of the rising mistral. With that might, 
which desperation alone can lend, they cleared it with a bound of agony, 
and fell with a low, sullen splash and plunge into the dark waters. A 
volley, fired by those in pursuit, thundered down the shore; the balls 
hissed and shrieked as they eut the water, while the oaths of gardes and 
gendarmes yelled furious upon the air. One, as he rose to the surface, was 
shot through the back ; with a scream that echoed over the sea, he bounded 
out of the water in the grey fitful light, then sank never to rise again. 
The other dived, aud the storm of balls passed harmlessly above him ; 
ere he had leaped, he had torn off with such convulsed strength as is 
born of a supreme despair, the irons still clinging to his wrists. He had 
no weight on him; he was a fearless swimmer; and there, at the mast- 
head, burned the signal-light, that to him and for him meant aid, sue- 
cour, weleome, liberty, and all the breadth and freedom of the world. 
He kept under water, only rising rarely to the surface, and then so 
cautiously, that in the gloom of the stormy, sultry evening he was unseen.* 
Those on the shore had seen both sink when the volley had been fired ; 
they supposed both had been shot down when the death-shriek had rung 
over the sea. It was of little moment; both were dead instead of both 
déportés, The sea was alive for a while with boats, and lanterns, and 
men groping with grappling hooks and fishing-nets for the drowned 
bodies ; while torches flung their ruddy glare over the white foam and 


- dark, angry waters, and he who lay under the waves, amidst the 


tumult and the flickering glare above him, knew—with every sound that 
passed, with every breath, for which he stole upward to the air in stealth 
and agony—the bitterness of death. 

Then—as though nature herself lent succour from the brutality of 
man to man, whieh outruns all the rage of desert birds, all the ferocity 
of forest beasts—the gathered clouds broke with a tempest of rain, 
driving, drenching, beating down the flames of the torches, and casting 
darkness over all the sea. The pursuit ceased, the search was given 
over ;—the dead bodies of two forcats! what were they but carrion ? 
At last—at last—he was alone in the sheltering water, and the darkness 
that to him was more blessed than ever is the sweetest light of summer 
moon, or gleam of bridal starlight. He rose, and through the denseness 
of the gloom and the ink-black sheet of falling rain, he saw, beaming star- 
like, the little azure light. Liberty, life, all the lost glories of his strength, 





* In case any resemblance may be traced between the escapes of Valdor and of 
Jean Valjean, | may observe that the above chapter was written before I read the 
“ Misérables,” or knew that there was such an episode in the work.—Awthor of 
* Strathmore.” 
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all the robbed vigour of his manhood, swept back with a rush ‘through all 
his frame. Even in that instant of mortal danger and of physical misery, 
once more he had hope, and he had freedom; they are the angels of 
men’s lives. 

He swam out to the bright blae star of light—swam with that strength 
which comes in the supreme hours of our lives, making us “rend the 
cords even as green withes.” 

A few brief seconds more, and he stood on the yacht deck; Lionel 
Caryll had saved him. 

“ Free—thank God !” 

The words broke from both their lips as the wild rain-storm lashed 
round them; then, without sign or show of life, he fell down at the feet 
of the English youth, the blood gushing from his mouth and nostrils— 
his senses blind and gone. 


Before the sun rose, the yacht was far on her way westward down the 
Mediterranean waters ; Valdor was free. 
Thus strangely does Circumstance turn avenger in this life. 








FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGFR. 
By I. A. Saxon. 


I FEEL that I am dying, France, thou dear and sacred name, 
Its sound shall be the latest that thy poet’s lips can frame ! 
Oh, never son loved mother more than thou wert loved by me, 
Adored, beloved land, adieu, a last farewell to thee ! 

I sung thee, ere in childhood’s hour I learned to read thy page, 

That tells of all thy glories past, of patriot, and of sage ; 

And praising thee my latest breath shall lingeringly depart, 

While thou wilt give a sigh to him who gave to thee his heart. 

When monarchs o’er thy Riccding limbs in impious triumph drove, 

To crush thee with their chariot-wheels, thou country of my love, 

I tore the fillets from their brows to bind thy mangled form, 

And bathed thee with the balm I wrung from feelings pure and warm. 
Yet even in thy ruin thou wert glorious to the earth, 

And many a future age shall pay its tribute to thy worth; 

By thee alone equality’s bright standard was unfurl’d— 

Thy lowing thoughts and lofty aims have fertilised the world. 

The Dew of Death is on my brow, I sink to meet my doom, 

I leave thee, France, the care of those who weep above my tomb; 
°Tis a just debt thou owest to him whose love, and life, and song 
Were never paid with paltry gold that gilds oppression’s wrong. 

Oh, bid thy sons remember this, their poet’s dying prayer, 

When the dark grave encloses me, O be my loved, their care! 

Even now I hear the Almighty’s voice, his glory dims my view, 

My mortal frame is failing fast, my own bright France, adieu ! 
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A VISIT TO THE VICTORIA FALLS.* 


How short a time it seems since the rumours which had reached 
Europeans of the existence of a vast lake in the interior of South Africa 
were converted into a certainty by the persevering exertions of Living- 
stone, Oswell, and Murray; since Livingstone himself explored the 
Liambye—one of the great tributaries of the Zambesi—and discovered 
the Victoria Falls, next in magnitude and splendour to those of Niagara ; 
since Andersson traversed the continent from Walvish, or “ Whale-fish”’ 
Bay to Lake Ngami, by the country of the Damaras and the Bechuanas, 
to that of the Makololo on the Zambesi, penetrated with Galton into the 
corn country of the Ovampos, and navigated the Okavango, or Chobe, 
sup to be the main branch of the Zambesi! Yet since those times 

ers and missionaries have settled in the interior, advancing their set- 
tlements to the east almost as far as the wilderness of the Bechuanas, and 
opening regular lines of communication, as well as determining regular 
hunting-grounds at different seasons of the year, all around the country 
of Lakes and Salt Pans upon which the Transvaal Republic, watered by 
the Limpopo and its tributaries, already abuts. 

Hence it is that we have now the records of an artist, travelling in 
company with a trader, all the way from Walvish Bay to the Zambesi, 
with the ultimate view of descending the latter river in boats to the coast, 
a project which was defeated by unforeseen difficulties. We find missionaries 
and traders, among the latter of whom Andersson himself, settled far in 
the interior; native chiefs adopting European fashions and becoming 
semi-civilised ; hunting and trading routes and wells known after the 
names of European adventurers; and even Lashulatebe, the monarch 
ruling on Lake Ngami, becoming a shrewd trader, especially fond of pur- 
chasing fire-arms, in order to carry on a successful war against Living- 
stone’s quondam friends and allies, the Makololo. 

The advance journey appears to have been undertaken in the dry or 
winter season—indeed, we have a notice of ice forming on one occasion— 
but the dry season lasts sometimes for years in these regions of little rain- 
fall. Most of the so-called rivers—the Swakop at the head of them— 
were mere beds of sand, and the Dupa and the Kursip, the two first 
encountered on the journey, had not been known to contain water for the 
last ten years. 

At Otjimbingue, which appears to be the most important European 
settlement on the Swakop, our traveller was welcomed by Mr. and . 
Hutchinson (Mr, Andersson being about to start overland for the Cape),f 





* Explorations in South-West Africa. Being an Account of a Journey, in the 
Years 1861 and 1862, from Walvisch Bay, on the Western Coast, to Lake Ngami 
and the Victoria Falls. By Thomas Baines, F.R.G.S. 

t The following sad intelligence was brought home by the mail steamer Cam- 
brian, which left the Cape on the 21st of October, 1864. There had been fighting 
in Damaraland, on the western seaboard, between the Namaquas and Damaras. It 
appears that the former tribe had robbed the celebrated traveller, Mr. Andersson, 

a large number of cattle which were passing through their territory. Mr. An- 
dersson roused up the Damaras to recapture his lost property, and, with Mr. F. 
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but he had to go back to Walvish Bay to bring up segments of boats and 
other impedimenta. This was in the month of May, 1861. Further delays 
were entailed also in bringing up Mr. Chapman’s goods. 

An actual start (apart from lateral excursions) appears to have been 
made on the 3rd of July, and the first and inevitable difficulties presented 
themselves of leave to travel through the country of Jonker, the Namaqua 
chief, who has — the Arab system of levying tribute, a certain 


Cator and Smutz having, we are told, first allowed themselves to be 
coerced in such a matter. To this a far more serious difliculty was super- 
added, the cattle necessary for drawing the waggons, as well as for 
slaughter on the road, being for the most part affected by a sad epidemic, 
known as the “lung sickness.” To obviate the effects of this malady to 
a certain extent, it was customary to inoculate healthy cattle by passing a 
needle and thread, previously steeped in the virus of the diseased lung, 
through the skin of their tails. This caused a painful swelling, which, if 
the needle touched the bone in its passage, extended to the whole hind- 
quarters, and occasioned the loss of the tail, or perhaps of the animal, It 
was said that of the cattle not inoculated fifty per cent. died, and that the 
operation reduced the per-centage to twenty-five. Still, notwithstanding 
these precautions, the sickness and mortality on the route was very great, 
and was a source of almost daily vexatious complaints: the epidemic 
having, with the loss of their horses, which were stolen from them in an 
early part of the journey, crippled the expedition almost from the onset, 
and rendered travel at all times difficult, from the precarious supply of 
water and food, and dangerous from the hostility of man and wild beast, 
doubly difficult and dangerous by diminishing the means of progress and 
the resources for food, as well as depriving them of their chief means of 
replenishing their supplies by hunting. 

Walvish Bay, now so shallow that the whales which gave to it its name 
appear to have been succeeded by sharks, and where productive fisheries 
are in existence, is succeeded by the Narriep Desert, mere sand and rock, 
and beyond this the route lay for the greater part along or close to the 
valley of the Swakop, which is in places sleted in by high cliffs, the bed 
being broad and sandy, but water only to be found on the surface at rare 
intervals. Sometimes the water may be found by scratching a hole with 
the hand, at other times it must be dug for. 

The chief stations on the Swakop are, apparently, Hykamkop, Oosop, 
Onanies (Mr. Wilson’s); Kurikop and the Richterfelt mission at Otjim- 
bingue; Great Barmen, Schmelen’s Hope, Rehoboth, and Windhock 
mission at Eikhams, or “ Hot Waters,’”’ the head-quarters of the chief 
known as Hendrik Africaner. The latter, with Hoachannas in Jonker’s 





Green, marched to the attack with an army of three thousand men. A fierce en- 
gagement ensued, in which the Damaras were ultimately successful, and recap- 
tured the cattle. Nosooner was this accomplished, than the victorious army gave 
itself up to wholesale plunder, so that Mr. Andersson never recovered his property. 
He was wounded in the leg by a bullet, which shattered the bone, and to 
Carried to the missionary station, where he was left. The Moravian missionary of 
Rehoboth, the Rev. Mr. Kleinschmidt, was with his people at the time of this 
attack, but in the confusion got separated from them, and was compelled to wander 
or four days in the mountains without food or ehelter. He ultimately got 
back to Otjimbingue; but the anxiety and exposure combined had such an injurious 
effect on his health, that he died within a few days after his arrival. 
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country, farther south, are on tributaries to the Orange River; but all 
are advanced posts of a progressive civilisation, the homes of brave men, 
ready to endure almost anything for the cause they have espoused. 

At Eikhams, rocky hills, with thermal springs—of which we have a 
drawing in Mr. Baines’s work—constitute the dividing ridge between the 
watershed of the Swakop and that of the Quiep, or Elephant River, and 
of the Nosop, or Noosop, both tributaries to the Orange River. From 
these latter valleys to Tunobis we have a dry sandy country, with plains 
and groves of mimosas, especially scarce in water. But beyond Tunobis, 
and the valley of the Otjombind River of Andersson, we come to a sandy 
country on a limestone formation, the limestone often cropping out and 
affording wells, the first examples of which are Wahlberg Well, Fort 
Funk, Ghanze, and Thounce. 

Between Ghanze and Kobis Well (also in limestone) this country be- 
comes more or less thickly wooded, with pasturages abounding in game 
at certain seasons—features which become still more marked the more 
we approach Lake Ngami, which, at present the domain of the Be- 
chuana king Lashulatebe, might, but for its fatal fevers, become the ~ 
centre of some future republic, like that of the Orange River or of 
Transvaal, 

What between lung sickness among the cattle, the difficulties attendant 
upon getting waggons laden with seetions of copper boats, clothes, pro- 
visions, guns, and articles for barter for ivory, cattle, food, and aid, over 
rough rocks and yielding sands, the perverse, idle, obstinate, and thievish 
disposition of the natives, the want of water, and the claims of the 
sextant, of the photographic apparatus, and of the brush and pencil, pro- 
gress across the countries we have thus briefly described was alike 
tedious and monotonous. It was, as before observed, the winter season 
too, and there were few or no birds or animals to impart the usual stirring 
and eventful character to the pages of African travel. The flamingo, the 
tayir al raoof, or the “ magnificent bird’’ of the Arabs, enlivened the 
coast, but was not met with beyond. We remember rendering a former 
governor of Malta—the late Sir Frederick Ponsonby—somewhat impa- 
tient by a prolonged admiration of a splendid specimen of this - beautiful 
bird, placed on a side-table of the well-known marble of the island ; but 
those who glance at the frontispiece of Mr. Baines’s work—a regiment 
of flamingoes on the Swakop River—will be able to find a ready apology 
for our enthusiasm, Farther in the interior, occasional zebras, quaggas, 
gnus, spring-boks, and other of the innumerable deer tribe of Africa, were 
met with, but not in sufficient numbers to supply even the wauts of the 
expedition. This line of eountry, it is to be observed, is also, unfortu- 
nately, debatable land between the Namaqua Hottentots and the Damaras, 
the — now extending their forays to the corn-lands of Ovampo, 
which are unfortunately still closed to the missionaries. 

The cruelties exercised by the Hottentots upon their dark brethren 
are described as of the most barbarous and unfeeling nature. Chapman 
saw at Barmen women who had been crippled in some of the bygone 
cattle-raids, by persons who thought it easier to cut off their feet than to 
unlace their iron anklets; and Baines saw a man at Otjimbingue who 
had had both his hands cut off at the wrists. ‘ These,” he says, echoing 
the sentiments of most of those who are intimately acquainted with the 
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African character, “are the habits of people described to the English 
public as ‘ gentle Africans,’ ‘mild, melaticholy, and sedate!’ ” 

The chief, Jan Jonker, paid the party a visit on the Elephant River, to 
see what he could get. He complained that all the “ Smouses,” te, 
English, hurried past as fast as possible, so that if the Hottentots wanted 
clothing, or other goods, they had to run after the waggons; and to pre- 
vent disputes and annoyance from his people climbing into the said 
waggons, he desired that two samples of everything they contained 
should be brought out and laid upon the ground. As a proof of the civi+ 
lised taste acquired by this chieftain, it may be noticed that his first re- 
quest was for eau-de-Cologne, to warm his stomach; and the next for 
tea, to drink at home. 

On the Noosop River a party of outlaws had taken up their abode, who 
at first projected to blockade the path, but some quarrel among them- 
selves, or difference of opinion as to its practicability, led them to abandon 
their project, and follow the party to their outspan, or bivouac, where, as 
usual-with these people, when not partially restrained by the proximity 
of a chief, they had a repetition of all the former importunities. 

Beyond Elephant Fountain they began to fall in with parties of 
Bushmen, who, living between the Bechuana tribes and the Hottentots, 
and so far distant as to be subservient to neither, have more independence 
of character than their less fortunate countrymen. Their behaviour was 
civil and respectful, but not so the behaviour of the Damara followers of 
the expedition, who drove the lady visitors away from the eamp highly 
offended. The men, however, who regarded the squabbles of the women, 
we are told, much as we should a row among the dere and, if disturbed, 
would probably settle it in the same manner, remained nearly all the 
afternoon, and made no objection to being sketched. Their general 
stature seemed to be below five feet; but some of them were tolerably 
well made, and in good condition. The peculiar line of beauty formed 
by the protuberance behind, and the necessity of throwing back the 
shoulders to support the stomach, unnaturally distended by quantities of 
roots, melons, and other non-nutritious food, is faithfully Sad amusingly 
portrayed in Mr. Baines’s sketches. 

On the Otjombinde (Mimosa or Thorn River) they shot their first 
eland, and found plenty of wild melons. A well had to be sunk, how- 
ever, to obtain water in the so-called river, and the steepness of the cutting 
was a sore disappointment to the numerous birds—partridges, crows, doves, 
and others—that came to drink, only the little finches being able to 
find a footing at the water’s edge. On oceasions like this, when a well 
was sunk or opened in this arid country, many birds were often obtained 
in the morning that had been lowudlt when trying to drink during the 
night. At other times the necessity for keeping the cattle and dogs out 
of a newly-opened water-pit, the water of which they would have utterly 
spoiled, besides killing one another in their impetuosity, from the want of 
space for all to drink together, were the cause of extraordinary scenes, 
one of which is well depicted by Mr. Baines. 

The expedition had been joined by a Bushman Hottentot of the name 
of Gert, but his services having been dispensed with at Elephant’s Kloof, 
he still persevered in riding after the party on ox-back, rejoining them 
at Koobies Riet Fontein, and as it was deemed rather hard to send him 
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all the miles back again, he was, unfortunately, added to the 
strength the expedition. As, however, the number of followers, 
attracted by the mortality among the cattle, became, with their progress 
eastwards, more than they could possibly feed, they determined to dimi- 
nish their number by sending back Gert and his party, especially as he 
would do nothing but smoke, and pretend to oversee labour, and did not 
even care to bring into exercise his qualities as a hunter. Chapman, 
therefore, in the most patient manner, explained to him their difficulty, 

id him liberally for the work he had not done from Tounobis, and as 
cum not take back his oxen after receiving infection from their herd, 
bought them of him at a fair price, that it might not be thought he had 
sustained the slightest injury by coming to them even unsolicited. In 
return for all this considerateness, he made off with seven of Chapman’s 
horses, and with that rode by himself, as also by his Bushman Hottentot 
Jan, being all that remained of their stud ; the eighth, which could not 
possibly be ridden, being contemptuously left in the bush. It was in 
vain that Baines and John Laing set off in pursuit of the thief, that men 
were sent after him by the chief amral, and that several renewed 
searches were instituted after the stolen horses,—all chases were alike 
ineffectual. 

The Bushmen dig up tubers in this portion of the desert, which attain 
a circumference of from two to three feet, and which abound in juice 
having a milky taste and appearance. This inestimable gift of Pro- 
vidence to a thirsty land is called markwhae, and Mr. Baines does not 
hesitate to say that the mastication of even a small portion of it affords 
more relief to a traveller than the drinking of any amount of water. One 
species of rhinoceros is said scarcely ever to drink water, but to live on 

ese and other roots and melons. Riaghatss and other animals also dig 
them up, the former sometimes breaking their tusks in the operation. 

At Thounce, or Wolf Fountain, the stink fountain of Andersson, dense 
patches of forest alternated with open mimosa plains, but there was 
neither game nor water, and the same thing held with respect to Kobis, 
where they encamped for a lengthened period of time, and which Chap- 
man had never known to fail thus before. Communications were opened 
hence with Lashulatebe, the wily and treacherous chief on the lake, and 
who was at that time at war with Sekeletu and the Makololos. A few 
brindled gnus and steinbok were killed at the encampment, the dogs also 
killed a leo (Mr. Baines insists that the so-called tiger in the country 
is a leopard), an elephant was wounded, a kind of civet cat and lemurs 
were also met with, as well as eagles and a pretty tufted owl. It was 
also ascertained here that the poison of the Bushmen was obtained from 
the mere pressure of a grub called kaa, and which Mr. Baines believes to 
be identical with the ngura mentioned by Livingstone, as producing such 
fearful agonies if a sore is touched by its entrails. 

Notwithstanding that the rainy season had now set in, and that the 
lake could not be approached on account of the prevalence of fever, the 
party made another move eastwards on the 18th of November, the young 

which had sprung up with rain, and the long rest given to the cattle, 
aving done wonders for them. Crossing a range of hills known as the 
Kopjies, they came down upon the lake at a distance of a day's journey 
from the residence of the chief, who sent canoes for the travellers, but of 
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which they declined to avail themselves, for prudential motives. The 

warm, moist atmosphere of the lake district produced a lassitude and 

weariness after any slight exertion, which was quite unknown during their 
of the desert. Aquatic birds and earth-snakes now abounded. 

Lashulatebe, finding that the travellers would not commit themselves 
to the pilfering propensities of himself and his people within his own town, 
came out on the 23rd of December to see if he could do a little business. 
“ Casting our wondering gaze,” says Mr. Baines, “ toward the north-east, 
we beheld the head of a column of irregular infantry, out of uniform, and 
marching ‘ at ease.” As they rounded the angle of the cattle-kraal, and 
approached our outspan, they turned toward the wood upon our right, 
and piled arms round any tree that took their fancy. Behind them 
walked Lashulatebe, attired in a felt hat with a flowing white feather, a 
regatta shirt, ‘washed and boxed’ perhaps at the time of its purchase, a 
shepherd’s plaid coat, white moleskin trousers, and top-boots; while from 
his neck depended the usual beads, sheath-knife, snuff-box, &c., and, in 
lieu of a handkerchief, a jackal’s tail. ‘Then came another body of men 
with musket and spear, dressed, some in native karosses, and others in 
European clothing, or in skins made up in imitation of it, among which 
a tiger (i.e. leopard) skin jacket, and the cap made of the scalp and ears 
of a zebra, were most conspicuous. The ivory-bearers followed after an 
interval in single file and order; that is to say, as regards the tusks, the 
juniors’ first.” 

The lake king, who has quickly adopted European customs in as far 
as war or predatory proceedings are concerned, professed at first not to 
be anxious about trading, but this transparent artifice failed. Ivory was 
soon brought, and the coveted guns given in exchange, not without re- 
ference to debts due to European traders by his lacustrine majesty, and 
thefts committed by his people. The marketing and thieving went on, 
however, for two days, until after a Christmas-day rest, with a dinner of 
meat and Kaffir corn, and a drop of much-grudged honey in their tea, 
they started the next day for the far interior. 

Their way lay backwards at first as far as to the Kopjies, the country 
being much improved by the rain, and New Year’s-day was celebrated 
by the capture of an edible frog, in which, upon being prepared for roast- 
ing, a whole mouse was found. Chapman also killed a duiker, a female, 
larger than the steinbok ; in fact, about the size of a goat, but with more 
slender and graceful form. Another time they were all startled by what 
was supposed to be the roar of a lion, tiger, or some other lord of the wild, 
but on turning out with the dogs to give the intruder battle, it was found 
to be a bull-frog ! 

Turning northwards from Koobie Wells by a noble specimen of the 
Damara mother-tree, they travelled onwards towards “ Union Valley” by 
grassy plains, with grey sand and vleis, or pools of water, followed by 
thick groves alternating with low bush with smooth spear-shaped leaves 
and destitute of thorns, the favourite food of the elephant. 

Nor were they long in meeting the animal itself, for at the next pool 

ey came to, Chapman found himself face to face with one of these huge 
monsters; with nothing but a charge of small shot in his gun. He re- 
turned at once to the bivouac for his rifle, and Mr. Baines, putting by 
his sketch-book, joined him in the chase. On this occasion Chapman shot 
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a fine male in an open hollow, a very gem in the wilderness, with a broad 
poo! in the centre; and Mr. Baines, who had held on the spoor till he so 
lost himself as to be obliged to pass the night on a couch of grass in 
the shelter of a low thick bush, says, on contemplating the next day the 
igantic carcase, looming like a grey boulder above the bush: “ Of course 
I have seen elephants, but it has always been at home, and not in theirs, 
and neither picture nor well-groomed black-skinned show specimen from 
India I had ever seen had quite prepared me to stand, for the first time, 
without a sensation of awe and wonder, beside the mighty African, fallen 
in all his native grandeur in his domain.” 

At this point of their journey they were joined by Mr. Chapman’s 
brother and Messrs. Barry and Bell, who brought news of the death of 
Jonker Africaner, the paramount chief of the Namaqua Hottentots, as also 
of Dr. Holden and of two other travellers, companions of Mr. Green, one 
of the most renowned sportsmen in South Africa, and who had fallen 
victims to alligators by the upsetting of their canoe. A propos of the 
death of Jonker, Mr. Baines finds fault with government, as has been 
done in the case of North Australia, in not extending its authority where 
its subjects extend themselves. But it is difficult to point out what go- 
vernment could do. As to the Anglo-Saxon race, they will spread every- 
where, and if missionaries plant themselves among Namaquas, Damaras, 
and Makololos, and traders ply their business on Lake Ngami and the 
— Zambesi, government can no more give them protection than it 
could to Livingstone on the Shirwa, to Burton, Speke, and Grant on the 
Tanganyiaka and Victoria Nyanza, or to Stoddart and Connolly in the. 
pit at Bokhara. 

The scene presented at the cutting up of the elephant was peculiarly 
African. Cookery in that part of the world is still a primitive art. We 
have seen how the Bushmen emerged from the desert, following the 
“ spoor,” as it is here called, but “tracks” in America, of the Europeans 
(and we wondered where they came from), to feed upon the offal of 
cattle that died of lung disease. Everything appears to be edible in this 
favoured land. Elephants, rhinoceroses, monkeys, zebras, quaggas, 
lizards, snakes, and bull-frogs, creatures which the most ardent member 
of an acclimatisation society would scarcely venture upon, are here re- 
garded as luxuries. 

A kind of reserve camp was established in Union Valley, while the 
rest of the party pushed on north-west. There were plenty of ponds on 
the way, and at night ‘‘scherms,”’ or rifle enclosures of stones, were put 
together near the latter in which to watch for game, the brothers Chap- 
man being the most persevering sportsmen, Mr. Baines being occupied 
with the far more important labours of determining their position. On 
the way they encountered hyznas and giraffes, and killed a young ele- 
we On the 22nd of January they reached an “ omaramba,” or “ dry 

of a river,’’ which is said to constitute the road of the native hunters 
and traders passing from the Lake to Ovampo land. It was an interest- 
ing country to open, being in part wooded and alive with game—animals 
and birds, Large flocks of black and white ibis, and of the white stork, 
settled in lines half a mile long, the ibis looking like black regiments, 
and the stork like white ones. Herds of brindled gnus charged the dogs 
in defence of their young, and regularly beat them off. The fennec, or 
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fruit and insect-eating jackal, was also met with. Large trees had been 
overturned by the elephants. The animals themselves, cows, and bulls, 
and young ones, were seen like troops of cattle. On the 27th, they fell 
in witha Bushman village—a clue to their dispersion over the land—but 
the Damara attendants rushing forward to plunder them, they took to 
flight. On the 28th they shot some storks and adjutant birds,* and on 
the 29th two elephants; and a sketch of storks, vultures, and other birds 
feeding on elephant flesh, comes in well to enliven this portion of the nar- 
rative. Even the pretty butterflies of the country indulge in elephant 
flesh, or sip its moisture. The spoil of these animals was to repay the 
Chapmans the expense and labour of the journey. On one grassy pool 
they shot duck and bittern, and hunted little water-hens in the grass. 

This “omaramba” assumed a more decided character as they pro- 
ceeded, becoming a flat bottom of about a mile in width, covered with 
long rich grass, and groves of mimosa-bush between definite though low 
ridges. Where there were mud-holes, the elephants had been puddling 
and kneading up the soil into a uniform black clay. Mr. Baines took up 
his station with one Dokkie as his watch-mate, in a scherm constructed 
near a pool. “ Before long,” he relates, ‘“‘ I became aware of the move- 
ment of some quadruped not very far from me, and watching patiently, 
as the cautious animal peered about to satisfy himself that his way to the 
water was perfectly safe, I saw emerging at the very foot of the tree, 
within a barrel’s length of me, the head and brilliant eyes, and finally the 
whole body”—of a tiger or hyena ?—no, “ of a large field-mouse !” 

On the i0th of February, Mr. Chapman, considering that without 
having discovered a permanent water, it would be imprudent for his 
brother to bring cattle from Otjimbingue, reluctantly abandoned the 
idea of making a road in the independent country to the north of the 
Hottentots, and the head of the waggon was again turned south-east. 
The elevation of the spot thus attained in a new country was about 
2891 feet above the sea-level. So far as they could observe, the waters 
in the omaramba, when there were any, ran south-east, and were sup- 
posed to run down to the Karroop, or Large Pan, where they saw the 
storks and ibises. ‘The upper part of this valley was named after Dr. 
Norton Shaw, and the lower portion, or a distinct valley having a trend 
to Lake Ngami, for a dividing ridge was supposed to have been met 
oo at what are called the scherm vleis, or rifle-pit pools, was called Bell 

alley. 

The return journey to Quarantine Pool and the Kopjies was not per- 
formed without sport and a certain amount of adventure. Elephants, 
thinoceroses, giraffes, and ostriches were met with, besides smaller fry. 
Arrived at the Kopjies, a granitic range, they moved along the southern 
side of the hills, having the “ broad flats’ of the great Kalihari Desert 
m view to the south, as also south of another small range, called Mount 
Lubelo, their object being to leave Lake Ngami to the north, and reach 
the river Botletle at a point where it is fordable east of the lake. A 
further object in following such a road was to avoid extortion on the part 
of Lashulatebe, who was deemed to be capable of any meanness that 
human nature could be guilty of, at the same time that he is too shrewd 





* The bird figured at page 836 is an adjutant bird, not a stork. 
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to drive Englishmen entirely out of his country by ill treatment, and thus 
deprive himself of a market for his ivory. Near a fine deep pool, called 
Molenyani, they killed an eagle, which was actually living on the youn 
brood of ostriches, and near the Nquiba hills, which loomed up dim an 
blue to the east by north, they met a troop of from sixteen to twenty 
giraffes. On the 24th of March they made a circuit of the Quaebie hills, 
where they found baobabs, wild medlars, and an acid berry, which was 
peculiarly refreshing. From these black igneous rocks, as they are de- 
scribed to be, a fine view of Lake Ngami was obtained, and they could 

lainly distinguish the shore on the opposite side. Beyond these hills were 
ee open groves of motjihaara-trees, which at length became a forest, 
and from which they finally emerged upon a small open reach of the 
Botletle River. 

This remarkable stream was subsequently found to have two separate 
and opposite courses—a very rare hydrographical phenomenon—from the 
junction of a northerly stream, called the Tamalukan ; one portion flow- 
ing to Lake Ngami, the other to the south-east, it is supposed to the great 
Salt Pans, between the Zambesi and the Limpopo. 

It is remarkable that as the doubts and discrepancies of geographers 
in regard to the sources of the Nile could be reconciled by its being 
shown that Lake Tanganyiaka pours its waters into the Nile, so the 
views of Mr. Cooley with regard to the Zambesi losing itself in the above- 
mentioned Salt Pans, derived from some old Portuguese travellers, could 
be reconciled with the facts of the case, if it could be shown, as is averred 
on the authority of the natives, that the Okavango, Chobe, or Upper 
Zambesi has more than one connexion with the Tamalukan, flowing on 
one side into Lake Ngami, and on the other into the Salt Pans. By such 
a system the main waters of the Zambesi would pass into the Indian 
Ocean, while a portion would at certain seasons find their way to the Salt 
Pans, and thus account for the legend of those pans being the sole re- 
ceptacle for the waters of the great river. 

Lashulatebe’s town is situated on the Lower Botletle, near where it 
flows into Lake Ngami, but he has also a village on an island above the 
point where the party joined the stream, and where it was at that season 
(March) about fifteen feet wide, with a smooth slope covered with long 
dry , down to the edge of the translucent water, the dark surface of 
which was adorned with lilies, and fenced in by tall thick reeds, which 
formed an impassable barrier to navigation of any kind. Guinea-fowl 
abounded in the grass, and pheasants were met with in the trees. 

Further conferences were held at this point with Lashulatebe, who was 
naturally much annoyed at the party skirting his town and lake in this 
distrustful manner. ovisen were made about the fate of the unfortunate 
mission party at Sekeletus’s, and the Bechuanas accused the Makololo 
chief not only of neglect and ill treatment, but also with having given : 
them some poisonous substance in their beer and then plundered them. 

But as the Bechuanas were in open hostility with the Makololo, we ought | 
not to attach too much importance to their statements. The fever of the : 
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country may well have begun the work which the harshness of the 
Makololo finished off. 

Excursions were made lower down the river, which, when quite full and 
spreading to the high banks and trees, must, with its many islands, be a 
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noble sheet of water ; the sportsman, Green, is indeed said to have often 
sailed up and down it in a large boat; huts were scattered’ along the 
course, and one or two collections in more favoured spots seemed to aspire 
to the dignity of villages. Maize, Kaffir corn, or millet, melon, and 

umpkin, were thriving ; men, women, and children were chewing the 
ong sweet stalks of the imphi, and herds of cattle became larger and 
more numerous on nearing the lake. The town itself was a straggling 
collection of cylindro-conical huts, each surrounded by a reed fence fifteen 
feet or more in height, and of no architectural beauty. Canoes of every 
form and size, according to the shape of the tree out of which they had 
been hewn, were pushed into the reeds on the shores of the lake and river 
at every hundred yards. Herds of cattle with long horns, for which the 
Bechuana breed is famous, were drinking at the open beaches, and a 
variety of birds, from the long-billed, snake-necked darter to the plover, 
egret, gigantic crane, the red-legged gull (tern?), and flocks of ducks 
and Egyptian geese, sported along the banks or in the water. The name 
of Zouga, given by Livingstone to the Botletle, is now unknown. The 
natives give the name of a chief or even a ferryman to part of a river, as 
in the instance of the Okavango or Chobe, the latter being the name of 
a petty chief living on that branch of the Zambesi. In like manner, 
Zouga lived on the Lower Botletle, but he is dead now, and his name is 
passing away. 

After some stay at Lake Ngami the party finally started on the 17th 
of April for their journey farther east, or rather north-east, to the Zam- 
besi. Their way lay at first up the valley of the Botletle, Mr. Baines 
being at this time much prostrated with fever, which seems almost un- 
avoidable when dwelling in the hollow of the lake. Two or three new 
antelopes were met with on the Botletle, one of which—the nakong—has, 
it is believed, never been shot by a white man. 

On the 25th of April Henry Chapman and Bell left the party on their 
homeward journey, and on the 28th they reached the junction of the 
Tamalukan, which comes in from the north; but the tall reeds rendered 
“the water completely invisible.” The river is named at this point after 
a chief of the Makobas. ‘In very rainy seasons,” says Mr. Baines, 
“one of its upper branches communicates with a branch of the Chobe, 
or Zambesi, and at such times, as probably will be the case in August, a 
boat might pass from Lake Ngami up the Botletle River and Tamalukan 
right into the Zambesi.” In Andersson’s map the Botletle, or Dzuga, 
as he calls it, is made to flow from the region of the Salt Pans to Lake 
Ngami, receiving the waters of the Tamalukan on its way, as the lake 
also does those of the Teoge, from the north; this latter river apparentl 
inosculating, like the Tamalukan, with tributaries to the Zambesi, if it is 
not itself a branch of the Tamalukan. 

As they proceeded, the river became more open, showing in many places 
broad reaches of clear water, fringed by reeds. When the river dries up 
into pools the alligators flock from the dry portions, till sometimes fully 
two hundred of these monsters may be seen congregated in one daily 

ssening piece of water! After twelve miles’ travel they came to a 
village of mat-worked huts, near the spot where a young Englishman of 
the name of Robinson was devoured by an alligator. 

“ Poor Robinson !” says Mr. Baines. ‘A fine young fellow when I 
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knew him. On his last voyage to the Cape, a boat had pein in the 
surf while trying to land at one of the western islands. He, —— 
like a fish, with sharks alongside him all the time, collected the oars an 
rudder, and never rested till his friends were all in the boat, and pulling 
again for a safer landing. At another time, when he was only a little 
middy eleven years of age, his captain had sent him with a message, when 
a tall Figian planted his feet across the path, and, with hands upon his 
hips, and ready watering mouth, looked down upon the chubby blooming 
English child. ‘Which is my way (said little middy) to the boat ? 
‘How good you would eat! !’ was the response of the savage. The 

oungster stayed for no explanation, but made a clean bolt of it, and 
ound the boat as he best could.” To think that such a gallant young 
fellow should serve for a repast for a loathsome reptile ! 

The canoes of the Makoba are small, and look most disproportionate 
to the tall figures that man them. The party were here haoitall omens in 
a hippopotamus boat of larger dimensions. They also obtained some of 
the fish of the river. It was here also that they heard that one half of 
the Botletle flowed into the Salt Pans. Mr. Chapman, it appears, had 
in the course of his travels crossed five rivers flowing from the eastward 
into this pan. The southernmost of these is the Meea, the next the 
Qualeba, then the Chouani and the Simoani. 

On the 6th of May they found a ford for the waggons at a place called 
Moroomohooto, from a tree of that name, and at a spot where the river 
was frequented by elephants, black rhinoceros, buffalo, koodoo, pallahs, 
water-bok, and other antelopes, as also their enemies, lions and tigers. 
On the 16th they finally left the river, advancing up a little valley thickly 
wooded, and as usual dragging the waggons with difficulty up its sandy 
sides. The thorns through which they had to tear their way at first soon 
gave place to sandal-wood and other thornless trees and shrubs, with only 
a mimosa here and there. 

On the 19th they crossed a corner of the Great Salt Pans, here a sandy 
plain, covered with saline incrustation, slightly raising its edges in irregular 
octagonal figures, and cracking as clay may be seen to do under a hot 
sun, so as to give it the likeness of a beach over which the last shallow 
tide had been driven by the wind in large ripples. Low islands, with dry 


- grass and leafless trees, studded the flat here and there ; dark lines and 


channels in the sand marked where the moisture had not yet evaporated, 
and the salt water oozed from the mud, into which the wheels sunk up to 
the axles. This salt pan stretched for eighty miles or more to the east or 
north-east of where they were, with an average breadth of eighteen miles. 
To the south of this is a much larger pan, fully as long as this, and 
perhaps sixty or seventy miles wide. 

It was with some difficulty that the waggons were extricated from this 
mud lake and brought in safety to the edge of the main land. The 
country beyond was varied, and diversified by groups of baobabs and 
palms, First came alternate salt pans and grassy ridges, with herds 
of spring-bok, then a dry, undulating, grassy country, with a few thorns, 
which increased to an open wood, intermixed with dwarf palms, fre- 
quented by giraffes. Then open grassy plain again, with clumps of palms 
and thickets of mimosa intermixed with trees. And lastly, hard lime- 
stone country, thickly clothed with mopanes, some of which began to 
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assume the dimensions of timber trees. They met with pools every day, 
and occasional Bechuanas and Bushmen. 

On the 15th they came to a village, the whole female community of 
which, in all possible stages of full dress and undress, ran out after them, 
joyfully clapping their hands, and singing the praises of the “ flesh 

ivers,” who had made them thick an asy. As usual with these 
children of the desert, many loaded Same cat with their household gear, 
and took the road ahead of them, to feast upon the offal of whatever 
might be shot on the way. On the 21st they came to a pool of excellent 
water, fed by a spring at the foot of the hills called Matlomo-ganyani, or, 
as Dr. Livingstone interprets it, “ the links,” 

On the 8rd of July they distinguished a faint blue horizon through 
long vistas of trees. They were beginning to descend, and in a few 
minutes more, as they reached the edge of the bush, a scene, magnificent 
compared with anything that had hitherto met their view, lay spread before 
them. At their feet was a gentle slope leading down to a broad valley, 
with park-like clumps of thorns and trees, and beyond it ridge after ridge, 
grey and more grey into the dim distance, were undulating hills, some few 
of which might almost be termed mountains. The table-land of the 
Zambesi was in fact opeuing before them. 

On the 4th they reached Daka, whence they expected to find running 
water to the Zambesi, as also to obtain information as to what part of the 
country was infested with the tsetse, or ‘the fly,” but they only found an 
old kraal with some deserted huts and a dry gully beyond. They learned 
here, however, from the Makalala, as Mr. Baines calls Livingstone’s Ma- 
kololo, and whom they now first came in contact with, that there were two 
roads hence to the Falls, one to the westward, and one more direct, and 
neither infested by “the fly,” and they determined upon taking the longer 
and safer route to the westward. 

Crossing a tract of high land, with a surface of red sand called Boomka, 
they descended upon the Zimboya rivulet, a tributary to the Matietsie 
River, itself a tributary to the Zambesi, and which it joins below the Falls. 
Here they first met with that dreaded pest the tsetse, and Chapman came 
back from a hunting excursion galloping for life (not his own but his 
horse’s), a fly having settled on its ramp, and though he had driven it off, 
he could be by no means sure that others had not sucked blood, and left 
the subtle venom with which they impregnate it. Once more Chapman 
gave chase to a herd of water-boks, but the tsetse attacked him and forced 
him to a precipitate retreat. Crossing the bed of the Matietsie at a dry 
rocky drift, they spanned out on a burnt and desolate patch. The next 
day a quagga was shot, affording a plentiful supper, and after crossing 
= or three river-beds, they halted on the south bank of the Bolungo 

iver. 

“If it be of importance,’’ says Mr. Baines, “that the first view of a 
magnificent work of nature should be that which most effectually realises 
its wild sublimity and grandeur, then decidedly the visitor to the Victoria 
Falls should approach them from the southern or colonial side, 

“« Toiling for many a weary week across the desert highlands north of 
Ngami and the Botletle River, dependent for a draught of water on 
scanty limestone pits, or still more precarious pools from the last rains, 
and plunging suddenly, as it were, from this region of drought into an 
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illimitable valley, where the brown and arid stony ridges of the fore- 
ground pass through all imaginable shades of sombre green and greyish- 
purple to the ethereal blue of the far-off horizon, and where from every 
hollow gushes some bubbling stream to send its waters to the Great 
Zambesi, he crosses the Daka and Matietsie Rivers, and halts at length 
among the hills upon the sources of the Onyati and Buffalo. 

“ Here let him leave his vehicles, his horses, oxen, and dogs, and dis- 
carding everything that cannot be carried on the shoulders of a few 
Makalala, make up his mind to a day’s march across the tsetse-stricken 
hills of red sand, scantily clothed with mopanies and other varieties of the 
Bauheenia, their leaves growing in pairs, edge upward, defying the sun 
to scorch, or the traveller te find shade beneath them. 

“ Let him halt by night upon the northern slope, and stretched be- 
neath some gigantic baobab, or motchecheerie, watch the red glare of his 
fire, thrown high into the dim recesses of the foliage, and listen till, in 
the stillness of night there steals upon his ear a low murmuring like the 
sighing of the ocean before an impending storm, rising and swelling 
gradually into the deep-toned, monotonous roar of a continuous surf for 
ever breaking on some iron-bound coast.” 

Such is an outline of the course which our travellers had pursued with 
so much success, and which, we are told, with due precautions for the 
avoidance of places invested by the tsetse, may fairly be recommended to 
other travellers. 

This may be the case for the present, but it is quite obvious that the 
highway to this, the most central and the most magnificent valley im all 
Africa, and to one of the greatest natural phenomena on the surface of 
the globe, will one day be by the Nourse River on the west, and along 
the upper waters of the Okavango, Chobe, or Zambesi ; by which means, 
if the dreaded fly, which seems to forbid the approach to these favoured 
lands, can only be avoided, water and inhabitants will be met with nearly 
the whole of the way. ‘ 

As it was, cur travellers, commencing their journey at Walvish Bay 
in the beginning of 1861, did not, from the tedious progress of sick 
oxen, the want of water and necessities of the road, find themselves until 


- Wednesday, the 23rd of July, 1862, shaking off the slumbers of the 


night, and packing up their bedding in readiness for the last march be- 
tween them and the Falls. 

The spur given by the anticipated completion of their purpose put 
them in motion, however, soon after sunrise, and they had barely pro- 
ceeded half a mile before they discerned the vapour, and seeking a little 
opening in the trees, they discovered the broad Zambesi, glancing like a 
mirror oe ag a long perspective of hill and valley, clouds of spray and 
mist nearly a mile in extent rising out of the chasm into which the water 
fell. The central five or six of these clouds, or columns, were the 
largest, but in all they counted ten, rising more like the cloud of spray 
thrown up by a cannon-ball than in a strictly columnar form. A light 
easterly wind just swayed their soft vapoury tops; the sun, still low, shed 
its softened light over the sides exposed to it. The warm grey hills 
beyond faded gradually into the distance, and the deep valley before 
them, winding for six miles between them and the Falls, showing every 
form of rough brown rock, and every tint of green or autumnal foliage, 
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resented to the eyes long wearied of sere and yellow mopanie leaves, 
ry rocks, burnt grass, and desolated country, the most lovely and refresh- 
ing landscape the soul of artist could desire. 

Shooting a huge black rhinoceros on their way, they approached the 
river below the Falls, and where, hemmed in by steep cliffs enriched with 
every kind of foliage, the bed is so narrow compared with the broad sheet 
of water above, that any one would fancy it only a small tributary. 

Immediately beyond was the belt of dark fresh green forest, fringing 
the ravine of the Victoria, and from behind this rose the white vaporous 
columns or clouds which screened, as with a misty veil, the darkened 
southern face of the Fall, beyond which a long vista of the palmy island- 
studded river glittered in the sunlight, the banks showing in warm and 
soft grey tints the detail of their features, and the mountains melting 
faint and blue into the distance. 

Taking up their position for the night under a shady tree about a mile 
west of the Falls, they, next day, proceeded to a more detailed survey. 
The moistened atmosphere to leeward of the spray cloud, the rich green 
sward becoming momentarily more damp till every footprint of ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, or buffalo, was filled with fine clear 
water, marked their near approach, and crossing with sodden shoes the 
stumps and half-fallen trees that obstructed their view, they stood at once 
fronting the southern face of the magnificent Victoria Falls. 

At the western angle, or just opposite to them, and at the beginning 
of the ravine, a body of water fifty or sixty yards wide came down like a 
boiling rapid over the broken rocks, the steepness of the incline, while it 
diminishes by a few feet the height of the actual fall, forming a channel 
for the reception of a greater volume of water, and allowing it to rush 
forward with so much violence as to break up the whole into a fleecy, 
snow-white, irregularly seething torrent, with its lighter particles glit- 
tering and flashing like myriads of living diamonds in the sunlight, before 
it takes its final leap sheer out from the edge of the precipice into the 
abyss below. 

A mass of cliff smooth almost as a wall, and certainly as perpendicular, 
interposed beyond, its summit crowned with grass and forest, kept ever 
dark and green by the spreading mist, and its dark purple front (deepened 
almost to blackness in the shadow by the northern sun) broken by a deep 
chasm, through which poured three smaller rills, that might have been 
— grand, had they not been dwarfed by the mighty mass beside 

em. 

A hundred yards farther east commenced the first grand vista of the 
Fall, comprising in one view nearly half a mile of cataract, stretching in 
magnificent perspective from the ‘Three Rill Cliff to the western side of 
Livingstone’s Garden Island. ‘The cliff was here of its original height, 
and the edge being apparently unworn, the height of the fall was greater, 
but of course the depth of water falling over it was less. Besides this, 
from the absence of any material slope like that in the channel of the 
leaping water, the stream did not gather way, but flowed — and 
majestically onward. Shallows and ledges of rock caused rapids and 
miniature cascades, but these only partially broke the repose of the calm 


blue surface, till, reaching the cantle of its course, the mighty change 
took place. 
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The river was at its lowest, and the sheet of water, therefore, was not 
unbroken; but Mr. Baines thinks it never can present the smooth, un- 
varied regularity which the only representation we hitherto possessed— 
that which constitutes the frontispiece to Livingstone’s Travels in South 
Africa—would indicate. 

‘* Now stand and look,” says our enthusiastic artist, “ through the dim 
and misty perspective, till it loses itself in the cloud of spray to the east. 
How shall words convey ideas, which even the pencil of Turner must fail 
to represent? Stiff and formal columns of smoke there are none—the 
eastern breeze has blended all in one. Think nothing of the drizzling 
mist, but tell me if heart of man ever conceived anything more gorgeous 
than those two lovely rainbows, so brilliant that the eye shrinks from 
looking on them, segments of which rising from the abyss, deep as the 
solar rays can penetrate it, overarch spray, rock, aud forest, till rising to 
the highest point they fail to find refractory moisture to complete the 
arch.” This must, indeed, be a Peri’s glimpse of Paradise—rainbows so 
brilliant that the eye shrinks from looking on them ! 

“Eastward, ho! Still eastward! through mud, wild date-palm brakes, 
grassy swamps, and vine thickets tangled with ever-dripping leaves, scene 
after scene of surpassing grandeur presenting itself, till the imagination 
is bewildered and embarrassed by so much magnificence. Now we pass 
the central, or, as we suppose it, Garden Island, dividing the Fall into two 

eat masses, and interposing its breadth of bare projecting precipice. 

ts extent as yet we cannot tell, for its farther end is lost in spray. 
some places the grass reaches up to the verge, the trees appearing as if 
the keen wind, blowing upward from the gulf, had shorn off their over- 
hanging branches level with the cliff. Here and there are broad inter- 
vals of dark purple rock, wet and slippery with tangled weeds. I ap- 
roach the Hy and look with awe into the troubled narrow stream 
neath, The influence of the water downward, eternally downward, 
seems to meet a response within me, and kneeling down I rest on one 
hand to look farther; but down comes my little bush boy to rescue me 
from the supposed danger, nor will he be satisfied till we have removed 
farther from the verge. 

“Still farther to the eastward, we will visit the remotest angle, and 
then what need of crossing the river for a view, when every feature we 
can wish for fronts us on this side? Why, rather, did not Livingstone 
cross and see the southern front, instead of contenting himself with a 
peep at the hazard of his life from the precipitous island ?” ~ 

The advent of a large herd of buffaloes, some hundred in number, 
called away attention for a time from this most sublime scenery, and a 
very exciting hunt and combat followed, ending in the defeat of the 
herd and the slaying of several of their number. The noise of the en- 
gagement, for it was nothing less, as the buffaloes charged over and over 
again, brought up armed messengers from Moshotlani, a petty chief of 
the Makalali, who has charge of the ferry, to inquire who they were. 

Wakened the next day by the never-ceasing, never-varying roar of 
the cataract, a further exploration of the chasms into which the water 
falls was effected. Nothing can be more curious than this portion of 
the natural wonder as represented in the bird’s-eye view given by Mr. 
Baines. The only outlet from the first great chasm which fronts the 
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river and receives the whole body of the waters, and which is not more 
than a hundred yards in width, is a narrow passage nearer to the eastern 
than the western side. The waters flowing through this return west- 
ward by another chasm parallel to the first, and then turn into another 
chasm running eastward, still more or less parallel to the two former, 
returning westward by a third chasm, and then again curving to the 
south-east by a fourth! We feel that we should like to explore, hammer 
in hand, those minute peculiarities of mineralogical structure of the 
rock which determine all these phenomena. Contrary to what we should 
have expected, the strata appear from the drawing to lie horizontally, 
the beds being distinctly marked, but still there must be some ve 
salient differences in the compactness and resistance of some of the b 

to the friability and easy disintegration of others, or in portions of the 
same beds closely adjacent, to allow of such very remarkable results 
being brought about by the action of the waters. 

Baboons shouted among the cliffs, buffaloes herded in the forest, an- 
telopes frisked through the long grass, hippopotami swarmed on the 
islands, and alligators lounged in the mud-banks, while birds of rare and 
gorgeous plumage flitted amidst rocks and forest and waters, dark-blue 
toucans, or hornbills enlivening the trees, while little honey-birds hovered 
like brilliant gems over the flowers. There was animal as well as phy- 
sical life in this wondrous scene. The only drawback was the tsetse, 
which persecuted most when Mr. Baines was making his sketches, se- 
lecting the places in the hand where the lines of fortune radiate or 
cross, with a skill in palmistry, or chiromancy, as the French call it, that 
would do honour to M. Desbarolles or to an experienced gipsy. Luckily 
their bite is not fatal to man, or one of the greatest wonders in the 
world would remain for ever in terra incognita. 

Further explorations were made in the same long narrow skiff that 
took down Livingstone and Sekeletu in 1855, and the only one that goes 
quite to the Falls, and a magnificent view was obtained from Garden 
Island. A descent was also effected into the chasm, and Mr. Baines 
speaks of narrow walls of “black rock” and rough blocks; as also of 
“red sand, brown rocks, heaps of black scorie, quartz, green, red, and 
white,”—vague statements, but indicating possibly dykes of igneous 
rocks crossing sandstones of undetermined age. 

The expedition proceeded hence to Boana, a place between the Daka, 
or Luisi River, and the Matietsie, about twenty miles’ distance, and 
finally established itself on a small hill, which they christened Logier 
we a mile or two above Molemo-e-a-tolos Island, at the mouth of the 

uisi, 

But all efforts to complete the boats, the segments of which they had 
brought so great a distance, and at so much expense and labour, were 
dashed almost in the very moment of success by a sudden and deadly 
attack of fever, which obliged them, for the sake of their people, to re- 
treat to the highlands of the desert; and the continuation of sickness, 
superadded to famine, and the murder of some of their attendants, 
ultimately obliged them to retrace their steps instead of following down 
the Zambesi to the coast. The details of this last portion of their 
adventure are given in a very brief and unsatisfactory manner—in fact, 
merely alluded to. 
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THE BERAH. 
A STORY OF THE MUSSULMANS OF INDIA. 


Or the descendants which trace their lineage from the conquerors of 
India, who at different periods have laid waste its plains and its cities, 
and have carried the unrelenting scourge of oppression and the weapons 
of wanton destruction amongst communities composed of the timid votaries 
of perverted priestcraft, or the peaceful occupants of a soil abundant in 
agricultural produce—the primitive artisans, who pursue undeviatingly 
the lessons of workmanship bequeathed to them by their forefathers—the 
men bred to carry arms who were soldiers only by right of bearing such, 
and boasting that they had Rajpoots for their ancestors—and the servile 
and ill-regulated crowd which swell the number of Asiatic hosts, and are 
mostly composed of the slavish crew which administer to the wants of 
the richer orders—although with regard to these Mussulmans the rule 
and government of the country, from the time of Mahmood the Ghuz- 
nevide up to the period of its subjugation by the British, has been 
invariably vested in their hands, yet the characteristic traits of cruelty, 
ignorance, intolerance, and oppression are so distinctly marked in their 
acts and in their history, that no historian of India can have failed 
to notice them, and no traveller in the country acquainted with its 
language can have failed to observe them. I have heard from many 
the assertion that the Mussulmans in Turkey were distinguished by 
their honesty ; I have seen the book which has been written in praise 
of them; I have known that their eulogy has been “ hymned” by 
several who have been led into the belief of their disinterested cha- 
racter; but I still can never divest myself of the knowledge which a long 
acquaintance with those of their creed has given me, and I have always 
said to myself, if this be true of the Turks, how very unlike are they to 
their brethren in India! The same blind, remorseless fanaticism which 


_ marked the followers of Mahomet, whether in the East or in the West— 


the same reckless disregard of aught that improves or enlightens mau- 
kind which characterised the soldiers of Omar in consigning the library 
of Alexandria to the flames—the same pitiless and heartless cruelty 
which animated the craven miscreants who flooded the cities with gore 
under the orders of Timour and Nadir Shah, have become of late con- 

icuous to mankind in the details of the Indian mutiny or the history of 
the massacres in Arabia. There is a saying, that the devil is not so 
black as he is painted ; but, certainly, setting aside the exaggeration of 
the travellers who speak, or the embellishment of the story-teller who 
narrates, we have so many instances which bring home to our miuds the 
dreadful extent of horror and of crime which marks the career of the 
tribes who fought under the different leaders of the Moslem faith, that I 
think we are quite justified in the conclusion that they are all actuated 
by the same fierce and inhuman spirit, and that there is something in the 
creed and precepts of the false prophet which debases and demoralises 
them. The cruel and reckless licentiousness of the Mussulman invaders of 
Hindostan, and the stolid apathy and craven endurance of their victims, 
have been so remarkable in every different phase of conquest under which 
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the unhappy country has suffered, that its history offers nothing to interest 
but a piteous detail of wanton aggression and succumbing misery; and I 
know not if we can recal the name of a single individual, a native of the 
Hindoo population in that “land of enslavers and chain-kissing slaves,’’ 
who could be singled out from the sufferers as one entitled to bear the name 
of a champion or a leader, or one whose voice or whose action could arouse 
his fellow-countrymen to a sense of their rights or a feeling of fealty to 
their country. Patriotism has been for so many ages thoroughly un- 
known there, that such a word finds no response in their minds and no 

lace in their language. The chiefs who have led on their armies either 
7 promise of plunder, by the incitement of a dire and revolting enthu- 
siasm, by the prestige of their fame, by the distribution of their present 
rewards, or by hopes of future glory, have met with unvaried success 
in the plains of Upper India, and by turns have founded dynasties and 
empires, while the trembling and awe-struck aborigines of the soil have 
looked on in stupid amazement, and seen themselves stricken to the 
earth, their property spoliated, and their hearths violated. It is a signi- 
ficant fact, that in the language which is universally spoken throughout 
India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin—the broken dialect which 
the conquerors have engrafted upon the original language of the Hindoo 
population—there is not a word which answers to the meaning of our 
verb of possession, to have, and that when a native of India has to ex- 

ress his being in possession of any article, he has to use a roundabout 
idiom to convey the idea. Thus, when a Hindoo or Mussulman informs 
you that he possesses a jewel, he tells you “it is applied to his hand,’’ or 
that it is near him. I cannot but think that this speaks feelingly as ex- 
pressive of the abject helplessness and pitiable subjection which the inha- 
bitants using such a dialect are plunged in. Even the very circumstance 
of their language being nearly superseded by that of their conquerors, 
witnesses also the fact of their subjugation. But leaving the consideration 
of the subject which leads us to look on conquerors and their deeds in the 
gross, aud the somewhat vague surmises of the origin of language in 
the abstract, I would venture to enter into a short detail of a narrative 
which came under my own personal observation. 

The different divisions of the Mussulman tribes in India are known by 
the several names—Syuds, Sheiks, Moguls, and Putthans. The first 
boast of direct descent from some of the prophet’s family, and are, what- 
ever be their fortune, their occupation, or their position, universally held 
most in esteem by their Mussulman brethren. The next are descendants 
of proselytes to the creed, and are also held in much esteem. The third 
are sprung from the race of Moguls, who invaded India under Timour 
and other conquerors, and the fourth claim their descent from the 
Affghans or Putthans, who first came to India under Mohammed 
Ghoree. All these, whatever their rank or their circumstances may be, 
are sure to keep an exact account of their genealogy, and in no country 
is the claim of birth more recognised. Their superstitions have become 
greatly infected by their long residence in India, and their partial inter- 
course there with the Hindoos, and they consequently observe many cere- 
monies which the Mussulmans of other countries are unacquainted with ; 
but notwithstanding this they are sure to avoid mixing in any way with 
their fellow-countrymen the Hindoos ; to eat with them, or to intermarry 
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with them, would be looked upon with the greatest horror, and these two 
classes of the community certainly “hate one another with a perfect 
hatred.” Generally speaking, in Upper India and in the Doab, they 
inhabit separate cr A and as the natives of the country distribute 
themselves as inhabiting their several villages, it is easy to know when 
one arrives at the neighbourhood of one orat that of the other. In the 
towns, of course, the classes are intermingled. It is calculated that in 
Upper India the proportion of Mussulmans to the Hindoo population is 
about one-fifth of the mass. The native army, which was lately under 
the rule of the India Company, and which received its pay, enrolled in 
its numbers # great proportion of Mussulmans—indeed, in the cavalry 
re the great majority were of that religion, and throughout the 
infantry battalions there were also very many. These were really the 
grand culprits in the late fearful transactions, the grand exciters, the 
. “ teterrimee cause belli;” the agitators who worked on the masses to their 
deeds of bloodshed and horror were these. The minds of the super- 
stitious Hindoos were acted upon to believe that the Feringhees had 
formed a design of exterminating their religion by causing them invo- 
luntarily to make use of the ingredients whose touch involved a breach 
of their caste; and on the only point wherein it is possible to excite a 
Hindoo, or especially a Rajpoot, to frenzy, a fear became apparent, and 
their feelings, once roused, the belief became general, the agitation spread 
hke wildfire, and throughout the vast provinces of Upper India the 
soldiers of the Hindoo persuasion breathed hatred and revenge to every 
individual who professed the faith of Christendom, whether male or 
female. But the Mussulman, the soldier of fortune, the man whose 
hand was open to receive the pay or the plunder which his leader or his 
general _ in store for him, was the arch instigator of this fiendish 
movement, and his hopes and prospects were concentrated in the prizes 
which would fall to his share subsequent to the anarchy which was about 
to befal the country and the ruin of rich Feringhees. 

I cannot believe in the theory which many hold, that the Russians 
were at work in this business. I fancy it must be evident to the minds 
of any one that had they intended to work mischief in India, they had 

nts enow to forward their cause there during the time of the Crimean 
war, when indeed if this mutiny had broken out we should have been 
sorely put to to find means to quell it. As some one quaintly remarked, 
on hearing the assertion made that the Russians were at the bottom of 
the mischief, “they were very good natured not to attempt the proceed- 
ing before this time, when we should have been ill prepared for our 
defence.’’ But it is quite consonant with the reckless licentiousness and 
unprincipled habits of the Mussulmans to experience such an act from 
them ; and the more one is acquainted with the country the less is one 

to look for any good from one of that creed, and the less is one 
surprised at their goading on the Hindoos to the fearful extremities which 
were pursued, and at hearing of their lighting the torch which spread 
the flames of conflagration, and their agitating the passions of the mis- 
guided fanatics till they were wrought up to a pitch which led to the 

ion of the horror and bloodshed which spread far and wide 
through the breadth and depth of the land. 

The customs of the Mussulmans in the country, the Mohurrum, the 
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Eed-ool-fittur, the Eed-ool-quorban, the Ramazan, and the Berah, which 
they carry on with such absorbing interest, evince the great zeal and 
intense fanaticism of the followers of Mahomet. No one who has visited 
the Upper Provinces can have failed to notice this, and to observe also, 
that although one may intrude with comparative impunity upon the 
und which the Hindoos occupy in performing their extraordinary and 
ous solemnities of worship, yet it is very evident that with a Mussul- 

man assemblage engaged in their processions or acts of devotion, the case 
is far different. No fear from a superior force would hinder a Mussulman 
from proceeding to the direst course of revenge if any foreigner or in- 
experienced person were to offer an insult or interruption to his proceed- 
ings. Some of these are so fantastic, that though one could scarcely re- 
frain from laughter at witnessing them, yet it would be much more prudent 
to do so @ la distance, which indeed must be evident to any person of sense, 
as such an interruption would, in place of preventing those benighted 
creatures from continuing their worship, only exasperate them and goad 
them to frenzy. I have seen all the males of a party, the seniors leading 
the movement, dancing at the Mohurrum with the most unintermitting 
vehemence, all the time striking their breasts and repeating the names of 
the martyred saints, Hossan and Hossein, in whose memory the Mohurrum 
is celebrated. They are equally rigid in their observance of the Ramazan 
fast as the Arabs are, and the usual observances of the days of sacrifice, 
when a goat is duly brought out and held with its head to the east, and 
has its throat cut while the priest says “ Allah ho akbar” (God is great), 
on the several days of Eed-ool-fittur and Eed-ool-quorban, are never dis- 
pensed with. The practice of the Berah outar is one that engages the 
interest of the youths of both sexes more than any other. It is said to be 
a very high and holy rite by the learned amongst the Mussulmans, doing 
honour to the prophet Quaja Khizer, the name which the Arabs give to 
the prophet Elisha. The learned Moslems assert that it was his divina- 
tion that procured the discovery of the water of life, and it is certain that 
the spurious tradition of the followers who worship the Arabian prophet 
has been derived from the chapter of the Koran which describes the acts 
of the prophet Elisha, and in a garbled manner copies the account in the 
Scriptures of the miracle which he performed in making iron swim, as 
also in the miracle of dividing the waters with the mantle given him by 
Elijah. There is scarcely a remarkable incident in the Bible that is not 
borrowed by the writers of the Koran, and though the sketch of some 
facts is preserved, still the detail is so much mingled with uncouth ab- 
surdities, that in some instances it is difficult to trace them to their origin. 
Thus at the ceremony called by the Arabs the Eed-ool-quorban, and by 
the natives of Hindostan the Behsned the goat which is sacrificed is 
said to be in memorial of the occasion of Ishmael’s life being about to 
be taken, and of the goat which Abraham sacrificed on Mount Moriah ; 
but, curiously enough, they insist that the Angel desired the patriarch to 
sacrifice his son Ishmael, and that Ishmael’s mother begged that at least 
she might be allowed to put a bandage before his eyes, that he might not 
look on his son as he killed him, that Abraham consented, and she dexte- 
rously managed to place a goat in place of Ishmael before the patriarch, 
which goat was then slaughtered, and her son escaped. This is a fair 
Specimen of the garbling which the Scripture met with during the pro- 
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cess of its being copied from the Bible tothe Koran. In like manner the 
fabulous is mingled with the sacred truth in the instance of the Berah, 
and it is an occasion that draws such a concourse of the Mussulman in- 
habitants together, that it is viewed with more interest by the English, 
who have made themselves acquainted with the language of the natives 
of India, and who have been at the trouble of ascertaining the meaning 
of their various ceremonies, than most of the other processions, which 
occur at stated intervals during the year, like clockwork, in their several 
periods of rotation. 

During the month of September in Upper India this takes place. It 
is prevalent with all the descendants of the Moslems, and ry 
reverenced by the Mussulman inhabitants who reside in the towns whic 
are situated by the banks of the river Ganges. The origin of it is traced, 
according to the lower orders of them, to the circumstance of one of their 
saiuts having bestowed a blessing on some rafts which were crossing the 
river during a storm, and in consequence they reached their destination 
on the other side in safety. Every Thursday evening in this month, pre- 
vious to sunset, the Mussulmans who are in hopes of any event which they 
have set their minds upon, and especially the younger part of the com- 
munity who are lovers, and most of all the females, proceed to the banks 
of the Ganges, with a raft which has been mounted on earthen pitchers, 

e, light, and round, called in the country ghurrahs. They put some 
lighted lamps upon the raft, and float it on the waters of the Ganges, 
which at that time of the year—the breaking up of the rains—is swollen 
to a great size, and in most parts of the Doab is two miles across. After 
the raft, which is made of bamboos, has been consigned to the water, they 
watch it most anxiously, and they suppose that if it reach the opposite 
shore without having its lamps extinguished, they will meet with success 
in their different wishes ; and if, on the contrary, they should see by any 
chance the lights quenched, they must expect disappointment. It is then 
curious to see the numbers who crowd down to the river-side on such oc- 
casions: the light flowing dresses of the girls, veiled, some of them 
coming in litters, and just leaving them for the purpose of placing the 
raft on the waters; the anxious looks of the youths; the innumerable 
little lamps which glow over the surface of the river; the calm mildness 
of the atmosphere, which at that time is charged with the odours of the 
hosts of flowers indigenous to the soil—the jumbelee, the chumpa, the 
acacia, the orange-blossoms, with their perfume too powerful for any 
chamber, but breathing deliciously over the river air; the boats of every 
sort used by natives plying up and down the stream; the groups of Mus- 
sulmans in every variety of picturesque costume; and to mark the 
strange character of a custom prevalent nowhere else but in this country, 
I used frequently, when I was living in Upper India, to repair to the 
banks of the Ganges to witness the scene, which had in its character 

y a romantic interest for me, and seemed partly grotesque when one 
considered the absurd credulity which could have induced so many to give 
credence to it. So general is the belief, that a very common saying in the 

, expressive of a wish that any one may succeed in any under- 
taking which he sets his heart upon, is to this effect: “I hope that your 
raft will get across.” When a saying has such a general ansetitdd ese 
you cannot but feel certain that it originates in a custom very generally 
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believed in. But more powerfully than any sense of either romantic in- 
terest or of apparent absurdity, was the feeling of sad consciousness that 
so many hundred thousands of blind infatuated creatures were hopelessly 
sunk in superstition, and ignorant of the only hope that feeble man can 
trust to. 

I recollect one lovely evening which I passed at Cawnpore, in Sep- 
tember, several years ago, just previous to the departure of some regi- 
ments of native infantry, who were about to leave the station and proceed 
to a far distant one. It was one of the Thursday evenings in which the 
natives celebrate this ceremonial of the Berah. There was a great as- 
semblage by the banks of the Ganges, at some little distance from the 
town. The groups came successively to the river, and launched their small 
rafts on its surface. The young men wore a light muslin dress, and ap- 
peared in their best turbans, some of them of a green colour, to denote 
that they were either Syuds, or that they had performed the Haj, which 
they call the pilgrimage to Mecca, an act of all others conferring most 
honour upon one of their creed. The qubba, or body-coat, was of light 
muslin, like a long tunic, reaching down to half way between the hip 
and knee, and tied at the waist with tape, and fastened at the right breast 
with small white buttons. The sleeves were open (and hanging) from the 
elbow downwards to the wrist. The waist was bound round with a cloth 
called a cummurbund, They wore very loose trousers called pyjamas, and 
their shoes, turned up at the ends so as to form a circle, were generally 
ornamented with brocade. Those who could afford it wore rings on the 
fingers and toes, and some had necklaces and earrings, but none of them 
had either gloves or stockings. The dress was graceful, and the effect of 
the light flowing robes and the turbans and cummurbunds, some green 
and some rose-coloured, made the costume look gay and becoming. The 
young women come generally in either palkees, chundoles, or meanees, all 
which were different sorts of litters, curtained so as to keep the inmates 
concealed from all observers; and the kuhars, who bore them along by 
placing the poles of these conveyances on their shoulders, and trotting on 
with them to the banks of the river, were the only parties of the crowd 
who seemed destined to look on the matter as a labour, as all others 
were dressed in their holiday attire, and viewed it as a gala-day transac- 
tion, and an act in which pleasure was mingled with devotion. 

But the energy and soul with which these people enter upon this or 
any other acts of ceremonial worship, is such as would throw shame upon 
those who are better taught, and who join in their own devotions, which 
~ must know the truth, and ought to feel the earnestness of, with 
such apathy and disregard. I have frequently observed the Mussulmans, 
who never at sunset dispense with the evening prayer—when the even- 
ing drive at Calcutta was crowded with carriages and riders, and 
fashionables in numbers either riding or walking were present—lay 
down their small carpet by the side of the road and prostrate themselves 
0 prayer; nor would any circumstance, or the presence of any party, 
induce them to forego their thus fulfilling their devotion, which they 
call the Moogrub namuz. The light dress which the young wometi 
wore this evening was, of all others, the sort best adapted for showing 
off their figures of classical mould and faultless symmetry. There 
were no corsets, crinolines, or flounces; the light drapery of the saree 
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encircled the whole body in a winding fold, being one compact cloth of 
white muslin, and its graceful folding reminded me, more than anything 
else, of the figure of Pietd displayed in the Crystal Palace, which veils the 
features and the whole form, and allows the lines of beauty to be discrimi- 
nated through the translucent marble. The drapery, also, resembles that 
which, represented in marble, clothes the figure of Lady C. Walpole, the 
statue which appeared to me the loveliest in Westminster Abbey. The 
careless air of Nature’s untaught elegance, the unconscious charm of un- 
affected loveliness—the “ simplex munditiis” style of these youthful and 
unsophisticated children of the sun—was such as to engage the interest 
warmly of one who admired grace of attitude, or loved the natural sim- 
licity of beauty in its most primitive aspect. Of all the groups and 
f which were there assembled, I was most struck with two young 
ls who descended from two litters, and, joining hands, as their custom 
is, walked down to the river-side, where some others were standing by its 
banks, and proceeded slowly, till the groups which had been standin 
there before their arrival had dispersed. ‘Two of the bearers followed 
them, carrying a raft. I knew by the conversation of these two girls 
that one was a mistress and the other her servant. As I had been con- 
versant for some years with the language of the Mussulmans, I could 
understand what these girls were talking about; and the remarkable 
familiarity which exists between a lady of that kind and her domestic, 
contrasts curiously with the haughty and stern demeanour which the 
male portion of the community + to their dependents. I was on 
the high bank which stood beside a path running alongside the Ganges, 
and I heard the lady say to the maid, whose hand she held : “ Sister, 
is it true that the regiment is ordered to leave this at the end of 
the month?” The maid answered: ‘“‘ The chokeydar heard from the 
water-carrier this morning that the native officer had mentioned to the 
men of his company that all debts in the bazaar should be paid, as the 
sahib who holds rank had told him they must soon leave.” After this 
there was a long pause, and I had leisure to see the two figures, and to 
observe the extreme beauty of the lady as she bent afterwards over the 
stream and placed the raft on it, when the groups had dispersed who 
had stood before on that spot. I saw her anxiety as she watched the 
lights moving off slowly from her. I recollect the smallness of her hand, 
and the beauteous shape of her arm. I saw the flowing hair fall in 
tresses over the scarf which hung loose from her shoulders. Her eyes 
were deep black, and their languor was made more apparent by the 
kaurjil which she had put to the eyelids, and which these women univer- 
sally makesuse of. Her colour was scarcely browner than that of a 
Spanish girl, but the contour of her features and form was of such fault- 
less proportion, that they would have struck any one as presenting a most 
inimitable model for a statuary. 

Borne far away by the motion of the waters, the raft carrying its lamps 
floated off from her sight, and I thought of the ignis fatwus which lures 
the traveller to his doom when I looked at those who believe in such an 
unreal mockery as this scene presented tome. Her companion evidently 
shared with her in the credulity which led them to trust to the omen 
which they were so intent in observing, and the absorbing interest which 
marked the expression of their innocent eyes was such as I have seldom 
seen, and shall never forget. 
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Long after I was able to discern the faintest glimmer of a spark from 
the Berah they still remained, and looked in the direction of it, and 
shortly after that I heard the girl say to her maid, “I will go now to 
the grove which you know of, and you come with me and leave me there. 
The bearers can take the palkees back to our house. Having left me 
there, you can go back with them, and I shall stay there. If he do not 
come, I shall go elsewhere in search of him.” 

Then the maid said, “If the mistress, your aunt, or her daughters, 
should ask me where you are, and why you had not returned from the 
‘Berah outar,’ then what answer may I make ?” 

The girl then said, “Say to her that you left me at the Beebee 
Muhoob Jan’s house, and she will not ask any more about it. She loves 
me not, and would be glad if I stayed away Sila her house for ever.” 

I knew, on hearing this, that this young, beautiful creature, was one of 
those girls of whom there are such numbers in India, who have no imme- 
diate parents living, and remain dependeut at the house of a relative ; and 
I thought that, whatever her personal attractions might be, she was evi- 
dently not possessed of any means which could make her an eligible wife 
in point of fortune; her exceedingly prepossessing ePoenten=, 8 pro- 
bably, made her an object of envy with her female relatives. Such a 
person, dependent as she is on others, is really an tr of compassion in 
any country, but especially in India, where the well-known avarice of the 
elder females induces them so frequently to take sums of money for 
conniving at, if not forwarding, the ruin of their younger relatives. I 
saw this youthful pair again mounting their palkees, I heard the voices 
of the kuhars as they carried the vehicles away to the road. The short 
twilight of the Indian evening was fast fading away, and the light of the 
different rafts was fast disappearing from the surface of the waters. The 
muslin-dressed thousands who had flocked to the river were wending their 
way homewards, and the coolness of the evening breeze was bringing its 
refreshing influence to the English residents of the station, who were 
congregated to hear the music of one of the military bands, and all of 
whom were either driving or riding, as such an object as a Feringhee on 
foot was a rare one indeed. I proceeded by the banks of the river home- 
wards. I had not joined the rest of my brother-officers and the English 
residents that evening in attending at the band-playing, and for once 
found it more congenial to my fancy to watch the extraordinary custom 
which had engaged so much of the interest of the Mussulman popula- 
tion. It was really surprising to see the great indifference which all the 
English seemed to evince to the habits, character, pursuits, or concerns 
of the natives, by whom they were surrounded. Partly from ignorance 
of their language, partly from dislike to their strange ways, and greatly, 
also, from the enervating indolence which is induced by the influence of 
the prostrating heat of the climate, the generality of the English officers 
were totally regardless of the scene which was that night going on at the 
river, and I felt convinced that on my return home, and subsequent 
meeting at the mess dinner with a large party of them, had the topic 
been introduced it would have been voted a bore, and the mention of 
any native custom would have been followed with a unanimous ana- 
thema of a most emphatic kind. ‘his was their state of feeling, and 
thus they went on, careless of what the natives thought, felt, or even 
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what they did; as little interested with their actions as they would have 
been with the capers or grimaces of a herd of monkeys, and, generally 
speaking, as little disposed to enter into their feelings as if they were not 
human creatures. The gulf fixed between them seemed wide and impas- 
sable, and the want of congeniality between them was universal. Suddenly 
the slumbering tempest of disaffection burst like a tornado over the whole 
face of the country, spread like wildfire through every district, and in- 
spired myriads of insulted and despised serfs to wreak their vengeance 
on their haughty oppressors. 

I went to the mess dinner. This party was to be assembled in the largest 
chamber of a house, all of whose rooms were built on the ground floor, 
and which contained a library in one wing; a spacious central apartment 
seventy feet by forty, in which we dined ; a large adjoining room, where 
were two billiard-tables, which presented the grand attraction of the 
evening after the dinner was over. The whole building was surrounded 
with a spacious verandah, and on our first arrival we went into the 
library, where we waited a few minutes, until the old turbaned attendant 
who had principal charge of the mess establishment, and was called a khan- 
samah—whose appearance was like a veritable seneschal’s, such as you 
read of being steward of a castle in medizval times—announced to the Eng- 
lish gentlemen that the dinner was ready. We then adjourned into the 
largest room, and sat down to the ample fare which was prepared in such 
abundance, and served in most costly style, on a table covered with 
profusion of plate. Every glass and tumbler was supplied with a silver 
cover, to keep off the intrusion of the flies. Every plate had a hollow 
deep plate of china underneath it, of which the interior was filled with 
hot water. The silver covers to the dishes were such as are generally 
seen in.rich gentlemen’s establishments, and the different courses, setting 
aside the fare, which naturally had many native ingredients in it, were 
such as take place at most large dinner-parties ; but every guest was 
dressed in a light calico jacket and vest, not unlike what is worn by a 
waiter at an English inn during the summer season, and behind each 
one’s chair was a turbaned attendant in muslin, without shoes or stock- 
ings; a huge framework, similar to a window-shutter, hung suspended 
from the roof of the room. 

The interior of this was cased with white calico, and the edges were 
widely fringed also with white cloth, like a frill. In the centre of this 
framework was a rope fastened by a large noose, and to the noose was 
attached a cane, which went through the wall of the chamber to the 
verandah outside, where a native stood perpetually pulling it to make the 
framework or punkah move artificial air to the gentlemen who were 
sitting round the table. The conversation was of sporting matters, of 
horses, of gambling, of the latest arrived belle who had added another 
magnet of attraction to those dearly prized and rare, which had gathered 
an eager host of admirers round their cynosure. The elders of the party 
seemed to consider it rather a fatiguing affair, and I could not but recal 
the words of Horace: 


Inter lances mensasque nitentes 
Cum stupet insanis acies fulgoribus. 


Nor could I avoid noticing a rejoinder from‘one of them to another of 
the party, who asked him if he liked Cawnpore. It was, “I like nothing 
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in India but the rupees which one gets in the way of pay.” This some- 
what sordid sentiment I fear would have met with a responsive echo from 
my of the seniors present, if they had been candid enough to speak their 
minds. 

It is true there were some of the old seasoned Indians who solaced 
themselves with the hookah, that phase of dinner enjoyment peculiar to 
India. This is a large pipe drawn through a winding tube, called a 
snake, about four yards long, which is coiled in circles. The ingredients 

ut in the bowl for smoking are tobacco, mixed with conserve of roses. 

his is inserted in a pipe, which has one extremity placed in a large vase 
of rose-water, through this vase also passes the snake, and the smoker 
sucks this by means of a gold or silver mouthpiece, which he fixes 
between his lips. Those who indulge in this truly Asiatic luxury have 
always a separate servant to attend to the hookah, called a hookah bardar, 
and at a word from the master this domestic comes into the dining-room, 
lays down the hookah carpet, places the large apparatus behind his 
master’s chair, and then slides the mouthpiece through one of the arms 
of the chair on which he is sitting. Such a thing as a chair without 
arms never appears at table. The thread of the dinner discourse also 
might be said to be of a mingled yarn, inasmuch as everything that any 
guest might require from the servant behind his chair, he had to ask for 
in Hindostanee. So far up the country as Cawnpore, there are no ser- 
vants whe understand the English language. This mixture of English 
and scraps of Hindostanee, very much garbled generally, with now 
and then the gurgling which the drawing of the hookah snake through 
the rose-water at intervals caused, were the principal sounds which the ear 
was saluted with during the course of the entertainment. The hecatombs 
of meat, poultry, river fish, curry and rice, preserved hermetically-sealed 
dainties, country vegetables, and pastry, which followed after the removal 
of the soup, were most of them scarcely touched by the languid foreigners 
assembled ; but not so the wine, which was in bottles, cased in cloths of 
varied colours, handed round by the numerous attendants. 

After the routine of the dinner courses, the bottles of wine were placed 
(having been well cooled previously, and wrapped round with cloth cases) 
before the president, the long train of turbaned servants disappeared, and 
the conversation became more geueral and more enjoyable. ‘The heat of 
the atmosphere had been in some measure allayed, and the sedate old 
gentlemen, as we then called them, began their sederunt over their wine. 
Nearly all the junior branch adjourned to the billiard-room. I did not 
feel disposed either to join in the play or to do as all the 5 are were 
doing, they being busily engaged in smoking cheroots, but I entered 
into conversation with one of the officers of a native regiment who was 
dining with us that evening, and who told me that his regiment expected 
to leave the station in a few days. ‘This led me to account for what I 
had heard by the banks of the river. This piece of information was given 
to me at intervals between the puffs of a cigar, and as I found that no 
conversation was likely to find favour which had a more elevated cha- 
racter than a bet upon the state of the game, or a — proposal to 
play, or a detail of a gambling nature, I very soon retired from the dis- 
sipated scene, and sought repose, preferring the prospect of being able 
to enjoy the next day’s early morning’s exercise to the feverish excite- 
ment which youths in that country so much indulge in at night.. The occu- 
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ations, discourse, and habits of one class of men also differ so much 
im those of another class, that, however pleasing and engaging the 
society of people who play, drink, sing, and smoke all night may be to 
those addicted to such pursuits, the thoughts and aspirations of an intel- 
Jectual man make him find being obliged to mix with them most tiresome. 
Very primitive indeed is the couch which is found most desirable in that 
extremely hot climate—a framework in the shape of a bed on four short 
legs, whose surface is of broad tape covered with a sheet, is the usual 
resting-place, The tape, which is called in the country newar, is drawn 
tight across the top, bottom, and side planks, and plaited like the w 
and woof of cloth, but anything softer than this elastic material would be 
quite unbearable to lie upon. This couch is laid outside the verandah of 
one’s house, and with a pillow at its head, and no further preparation than 
putting on a shirt and loose muslin trousers, one finds it the best bed to 
repose on from the fatigues of the melting day. Many employ natives 
to pull the punkah over them through the whole night, and stay in an 
inner apartment, but I always found, during eight months of the year, 
the sleeping out of doors most refreshing. This night passed over like 
many others, but in the morning, just as the first faint glimmer of light 
was seen, I was roused by my native servant, who told me that one 
of the sergeants was in waiting, and had orders for me. I desired 
the man to bring me the book, He did so, and I saw that I was nomi- 
nated to attend at a court of inquest which was to assemble about two 
miles away at an office belonging to the bazaar of one of the native 
infantry regiments. I found, when I arrived there, that the colonel, who 
was to officiate as president of the court, and the two captains who were 
its members, had arrived, and they were waiting for the interpreter, who 
was to explain to them the native evidence. I held this office myself, as 
I had passed my examination in the native languages, and was conversant 
with them. I shall never forget the feeling of horror which seized me 
when they brought me to the room where the body lay on whom the 
inquest was to sit. I had heard often of cruelty, and I had seen the 
inimitable picture wherein Hogarth depicts the various stages of it; I 
call to 2 forcibly the expression of the countenance of the country- 
man who is supposed, in the picture of the Last Stage of Cruelty, to look 
on aghast on seeing the body of the young female found murdered, 
whose murder had been perpetrated by her brutal betrayer. I saw now 
in reality something exceedingly like what he saw. The same face, the 
same innocent expression, the same small hands, the same contour of 
form, the undoubted identity of which to me was perfectly evident, and 
which made me perfectly certain that I saw now before me the girl 
whom the night before I had seen by the banks of the river going through 
the ceremony of the Berah. I had been often before made painfully 
acquainted with the cruel habits of the Mussulmans with regard to their 
wives and their female slaves, and I had heard that their creed authorised 
them to have power of life and death over the inmates of their houses, 
—or of their | stata as the female seraglio in India is called—I had fre- 
quently attended at courts in which I had been obliged before to witness 
the ap nee of corpses which had evidently met with a violent death 
from the hands of some ruffian, and which were all females; I had 
become aware of the fact of its frequently happening in the neighbour- 
ing province of Oude that women had had their noses cut off by their 
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cruel masters, but I never, even after having heard of these revolting 
circumstances, could have been prepared to believe in such a heartrending 
act of cruelty as the one which was now brought to our notice. For 
some offence, the wild and turbulent spirits of those “sons of fire and 
children of the sun,” might be supposed to be led on to their savage and 
revengeful conduct, but where was the crime of this creature which we 
now saw before us, whose throat had been cut by some sharp instrument 
from ear to ear, and her wrist nearly severed across, evidently while raised 
to avert the hand of the assassin. This seemed 


The very top, 
The height, the crest or crest unto the crest 
Of murder’s arms. This was the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savag’ry, the vilest stroke 
That ever wall-eyed wrath or staring rage 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse, 


We proceeded to the mournful detail of the inquest, and the first 
erson who gave evidence was a policeman, who stated that he was going 
his rounds in the vicinity of a tamarind-grove, which lay about three 
miles from the bazaar of the city, and that about four o’clock in the 
morning, when the faint beams of the moonlight were bursting out, he 
saw under a tree what seemed a mass of white cloth, and on approachin 
close to it he found it was the dead body of the girl now before us, rm, 
that a pool of blood had issued from her neck ; that he ran to the Suddur 
bazaar, and informed the magistrate, who had instantly sent to the 
brigade-major to summon an inquest. In all cases of such a nature— 
bodies being found—the authorities are obliged to have the inquest im- 
mediately, as the heat of the weather does not permit the bodies being 
kept many hours. The next person who gave evidence was the aunt 
of the unfortunate girl, who said that she had just received notice of 
her being wanted at the inquest; that she saw the body of her niece in 
the next room; that the girl had left her house the evening before to 
go to the Berah by the river-side ; that she supposed she had gone after- 
wards to the house of a female relative of hers, as she had not seen or 
heard of her since she left the house along with her servant, until she 
saw her body, mutilated as it was, in the adjoining room, 

She further said that she knew that the girl had formed an acquaintance 
with one of the naeks, or corporals, of the native regiment, and that she 
believed before this that she was likely to be married to him. On hearing 
this, the court decided upon sending policemen immediately to the hut of 
the naek, whose name this woman informed us of, and making him a 
prisoner in the first place. This was ordered accordingly, and the inquest 
proceeded to examine the inmates of this naek’s hut. This was done by 
questioning them, and never was I before made more fully aware of the 
great propensity to falsehood which shows itself in the natives of India 
than on this occasion. His mother, being examined, swore that he had 
been very ill the preceding night, and was quite unable to leave the hut 
that he lived in, and that to her knowledge te certainly had not quitted 
it. His servant swore that he suffered severely from diarrhea, and that 
he (the servant) was beyond any doubt cognisant of the fact. His father 
swore that he had heard his wife and the servant say that his son was very 
ill indeed, and that though he had been out all the day before on business, 
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he knew that his son was so ill the night before that he could not have 
left the hut which they all lived in. 

At this stage of the proceedings we thought it prudent to pause and 
make all native witnesses and native servants withdraw; and it appearing 
to us that no truth could be elicited from examination of such parties, 
we resorted to the expedient of sending to the hut one of the most tried 
and trusty of the police functionaries, whose orders were to say nothing 
previous to his entering the naek’s chamber, but to lay hold of his boxes, 
or any other movables in which he kept his clothes, and bring them 
before us. The court was then adjourned till the man’s return, and the 
naek and all the witnesses kept apart from each other until we wanted 
them again. When the man came back, he brought with him some of 
the dress which the naek had worn on the previous night. Amongst these 
were a pair of cloth trousers, which were clotted with blood on the inside 
of the legs, as if some one had wiped his hands by rubbing them on them. 

The awful truth now flashed upon us. This was the man whom she 
had gone to meet. This naek was the wretch who had committed the 
murder. He now stood before us, and certainly neither shame, remorse, 
nor fear appeared depicted in his face. He was a Mussulman of the Syud 
class, and this accounted for his being held in such respect by the girl, a 
person who evidently moved in much better circumstances of life than he 
did. Such, however, are the straits to which many of the Syuds are put 
from poverty, that they will consent to accepting much lower situations 
than the one he filled, and not consider it derogatory to the dignity of 
their birth. I have frequently met Syuds who were menial servants. ‘The 
fine, athletic, and handsome-looking man who now stood before us 
appeared not more than twenty-five years of age. He looked on at the 
transaction with apparent disdain, neither could one gather a single hint 
from his appearance of his being cognisant of the fearful facts which we 
were there assembled to investigate. His face was almost a model for a 
painter; the nose slightly aquiline, the mouth small, firm, and well shaped, 
the forehead high, and the eyes almond-shaped and sparkling. His colour 
was of course the general brown hue which is seen with all the inhabitants 
of Upper India, only one shade less dark than that of the labouring 
classes, whom exposure to the sun constantly makes as black as the 
negroes are. His stature was tall, and his figure well made and com- 
manding. No trace of any weapon could be found, neither could an 
other circumstances, further than the bloody clothes, testify to the deed ; 
but the aunt of the poor girl that was murdered identified him as the 

rson to whom she supposed it likely that her niece would be married, 
and described him as a man who had used every art to win upon the affec- 
tion of the unfortunate victim. She said that she was under the belief 
that he would soon make known his intentions to her, and that from his 
being a Syud she would have been disposed to favour his suit. She 
added, that she did not at first believe that her niece had gone after the 
Berah to meet this man, but thought that, as she frequently went to the 
house of a female relative, there was nothing to apprehend in her being 
away from her the night before. Several other witnesses deposed to the 
fact of her having often gone to meet this man secretly; and her servant 

roved that she had accompanied her to the grove in which the policeman 
found the body, and that since then she had not seen her. This evidence 
the bearers of the palanquins all confirmed. It now remained for us to 
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send the man before the civil magistrate for trial, and in order to bind the 
witnesses oyer to appear, notice was given to the magistrate of the bazaar. 
No doubt could now any longer exist as to the real state of the transaction. 
The regiment to which the naek belonged had received orders to leave the 
station, the man had found that he had involved himself in an engage- 
ment which, if he fulfilled, he would have been hampered with a great 
expense in the journey which was before them. The dependent condition 
of the girl showed him that he had nothing to expect from her friends to 
assist him under the circumstances in which they stood. The pressin 
urgency of the case probably made her unfortunately seek from this fiend 
in human shape for some specific answer immediately as to his intentions 

revious to the departure of his regiment. The secluded situation made 
him suppose that there was no chance of her cries being heard, and his 
cruel disposition made him a stranger to compassion. But still it was 
almost too horrible to believe. 

I have set down verbatim the facts which I was myself, several years 
ago, actually cognisant of. Such scenes, whatever may be the current of 
circumstances which pass over one in transitory life’s pilgrimage, are so 
striking, so appalling, so fraught with horror, that it is impossible not to 
retain them in vivid force in one’s memory. The tales one reads, the 
stories one hears, are more or less impressive in proportion to the language 
in which they are brought before our minds, or the mode in which they 
are recited ; but the living picture, the mute pathos of the reality of woe, 
the unerring evidence of one’s senses, bear a recollection which it is im- 
possible to obliterate. 

The hardened wretch, when, after his trial before the magistrate 
he was found, on circumstantial evidence, guilty of the murder, and 
condemned to death, did not evince any remorse, and no confession 
of any kind was heard from him previous to his being executed. When 
the case came to be tried before a magistrate, he told me that he relied 
aeay wad on the circumstantial evidence. This I was not surprised to 

ear, for certainly nothing could have been more unsatisfactory than the 
evidence which was given us by the parties which we examined in this 
case. The men of the Moslem creed are sworn always on the Koran, 
which book is placed in their hand by a Moolvie, and they are adjured to 
speak the truth on the strength of their belief in one God. But with the 
women this is not considered the proper mode of swearing them. The 
most binding oath with a Mussulman woman is to make her place her 
hands on the head of her child and swear by it. This form they will 
probably hold a superstitious reverence for, and indeed, here as else- 
where, the love for their offspring is the strongest hold which attaches 
itself to the affections of women. With such feelings and sentiments 
totally uninstructed, it is mournful to reflect that so many millions are 
subjugated to the iron rule of masters whose minds are totally estranged 
from every feeling of sympathy, and devoid of every quality which elevates 
human nature. Even the man of common philanthropy might deplore 
the circumstances of the condition of these women, as yet unblest with the 
least amelioration, from the fact of their land having become colonised by 
Christians ; but how much more must the Christian, in his aspirations for 
the spread of the glorious Gospel, devoutly hope for the time when the 
knowledge of a true God and the love of a blessed Saviour, may diffuse 
their humanising influence in that benighted country. 
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A NIGHT ON KNOCKMELEDOWN MOUNTAIN. 


On day, towards the middle of August, 1863, a solitary pedestrian 
was proceeding from Lismore to Clogheen, so celebrated in song as the 
meeting of Sergeant Snapp and Paddy Carey. These towns mark 
the ies of the counties Waterford and Tipperary, and are divided 
from each other by Knockmeledown, the loftiest of the chain of moun- 
tains that separates these counties. Persons passing from one town to 
the other generally avail themselves of the road which crosses the moun- 
tain, as it saves time, and is of a more picturesque character. It was this 
road the pedestrian had taken, and was following its sloping course up- 
wards, a stout walking-stick assisting his steps. In his dress and appear- 
ance there was nothing particular to attract attention, for, like most persons 
out for a walking excursion, he wore a shooting-coat and a Jerry hat. 
Having walked half way up the mountain, he arrived at the monastery 
of Mount Melleray, and as he stopped to admire the architectural beauty 
of this building, as well as its neatly laid out grounds, he reflected how 
well chosen was the monks’ abode for inspiring a true devotional spirit. 

Farther up on the mountain he paused from time to time to gaze with 
delight on ‘the beauties of the surrounding landscape. In the valley 
beneath was Lismore, seemingly no larger than a bed of flowers in a par- 
terre. Though the town is built on an elevation of ninety-three feet 
above the level of the river, the streets seemed undefinable, the houses 
huddled together. The steep embankment rises at a little distance to a 
rugged and precipitous cliff, upon which stands the castle, its bold, an- 
gu ar outlines half in shade and half illumined by the slanting rays of 
the afternoon sun. Beneath, the deep and surgy Blackwater flowed by 
castle and town in its rapid course towards the sea. In the distance were 
the well-defined outlines of the rock and the Cathedral of Cashel, and far 
away in the opposite direction could be discerned the ocean and the bays 
of Youghal and Dungarvan. Having sufficiently admired this truly 
rece scene, the pedestrian resumed his journey upwards. He now 
eft the road which winds round the right shoulder of Knockmeledown, 
and in order to cross the summit he ascended amid the dapple grey 
stone and purple heath with which the southern side of the mountain is 
covered. 

The day was near spent, and a sudden change in the weather was per- 
ceptible. Clouds of a lurid hue, which brightened into a deep orange as 
they extended towards the west, overcast the sky. The atmosphere, 
though at so great an elevation, became oppressive, and a thunder-storm 
seemed imminent. To escape fromi so exposed and perilous a position as 
the bare mountain-top, the pedestrian quickened his pace and crossed the 
summit, passing not unnoticed a smal! cairn, which there marks the last 
resting-place of an eccentric person, who was buried in this elevated spot 
m compliance with his dying request. Heavy drops of rain began to fall, 
and thunder already resounded round him; but, though caught in the 
storm, he knew that shelter was at hand. 

At a short distance from the summit, and under a rocky projection on 
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the side which faces the county Tipperary, stood a cabin, wildly situated, 
but sheltered on every side except the north. It had remained unshaken 
by the fierce blasts of several winters. Often did the tired sportsman rest 
himself and his dogs beneath its humble roof: never was the weary way- 
farer sent away unrefreshed from its door. No sooner was friend or 
stranger seen advancing along the “ bit of a boreen” that led to the cabin, 
than Ie was cordially welcomed by the owner, Mickey Ryan, or, if he was 
not at home, by his wife, Judy, who was generally accompanied by several 
little mountaineers hanging on by her petticoat, whilst she seemed never 
without another in her arms, that diwvaiel its welcome as you a 

ched. No sooner had the stranger entered the cabin than every little 
comfort it afforded was placed at his disposal. Did he come in drenched 
with rain, as it not unfrequently happened, the addition of a few sods and 
some twigs made the fire burn more briskly, and his clothes were quickl 
dried, while he was being refreshed with fried rashers and eggs, some griddle 
bread, and a little potheen punch. How the potheen found its way up 
Knockmeledown was a question which Mickey tras would rather not be 
asked, and which he invariably declined to answer. But down in Clogheen 
it was mysteriously hinted that Mickey was a “cute” boy, and “ undher- 
stud distillin’.”” Be that as it may, however, the “ dew” was always plen- 
tiful enough ‘to refresh liberally any one who sought the hospitality of his 
humble home. 

It was to this cabin that the pedestrian whom we have followed in his 
ascent of Knockmeledown, hastened for shelter. The rain had made the 
mountain-side slippery, still he walked rapidly along, as he was not un- 
familiar with the ground. He turned im the direction of the boreen, and 
in a few minutes was partaking of Mickey Ryan’s hospitality. 

The fire was immediately replenished. The guest’s wet garments were 
being dried, whilst he sat with one of Judy’s petticoats round his 
shoulders, and acupful of hot punch before him. A few peals of thunder 
were heard reverberating round the mountain, the rain fell in torrents, 
and penetrated here and there through the thatched roof of the cabin ; 
but Ryan and his guest sat before the fire, and smoked and drank regard- 
less of the weather without. 

The host was tall and raw-boned, with gaunt visage, prominent cheek- 
bones, ferret eyes, and freckled face. A patch of ground on the moun- 
tain-side yielded him potatoes enough for the subsistence of himself and 
his family. He kept a pig, of course, and treated it with the respect 
which the Irish peasant usually shows to this animal by lodging it in the 
best apartment, and supporting its claim to this distinction by telling 
you “it’s the gintleman that pays the rint.” Besides, he had some 
friends and many well-wishers down in the town of Clogheen, from whom 
he occasionally got employment at digging or mowing, aceording to the 
Season, or as a labouring hand at some building work. 

But when the times were bad, he passed readily from these employ- 
ments to another, in which he had not yet been disturbed by the vigilance 
of the exciseman. In short, Mickey Sinn gained his living chiefly by 
making and selling whisky without being duly licensed. Like many 
others as humble circumstanced as himself, he found illicit distillation too 
profitable to be deterred by its risks. There is also, it appears, for many 
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persons, an unspeakable pleasure in the hazardous nature of the occu- 
tion. 

But the phase of character in which we have now to consider him is 
that of an entertaining host, beguiling the hours with his scraps of stories 
and superstitious beliefs. When having his pipe and his glass a complete 
change came over him. Then his features grew radiant with good 
humour, his ferret eyes dropped their cunning leer for a look of con- 
fidence and communicativeness, and an unceasing flow of legendary and 
superstitious lore issued from his lips. With such a companion, the 
pcr 9 found the night to pass over very pleasantly. Much of what 

e said on that night has passed from our memory, but what is still re- 

membered will lose, we fear, in attractiveness by having the plain lan- 

age of narrative occasionally substituted for his pointed and racy 
escriptions. 

He dwelt with pride on many of the customs of the ancient Irish. He 
showed how impotent had been priest and crosier to efface from the mind 
of an imaginative people the poetic beliefs which a Pagan creed had 
taught. The sanctity of some places, the divinity of some substances, 
were articles in the creed of the Irish peasant as ineradicable in the 
nineteenth century as they may have been when the city whose lofty 
towers are supposed to gleam in the waters of Lough Neagh was still 
fitted for human habitation. The heathen rites which propitiated the 
divinity of a sacred well were altered to Christian devotional exercises ; 
the wells were blessed and called holy, and became, on certain days, the 
resort of fanatics and pious pilgrims. He pointed out how the lingering 
relics of the worship of Baal were discernible in the custom of lighting 
bonfires on May-day ; and in the mystic character of the dance per- 
formed round 40 by the peasantry ; how young men purified them- 
selves for the marriage state by jumping backwards and forwards over 
these fires, which on that day blazed in every town and village; how 
those who intended to travel followed the example of those who intended 
to marry, in order to make their journey lucky. As the night waned, 
and the fires burned down, the cattle were brought out and driven over 
the embers, after which it was supposed they could not be attacked by 
distemper nor affected by witchcraft. Then pieces of the wood still 
alight were snatched up by the dispersing crowd, each individual believing 
that his prosperity for that year depended on his bringing his brand home 
unextinguished. But Mickey having refilled his pipe and his cup, may 
now be left to speak a little for himself. 

*‘ Shure,” said he, “no one iver heerd of the likes of the ould scholard 
that lived all alone below in the bit of a house by the river near the 
breedge. Sorra one he iver let near him but an ould crone that wint in 
iv @ mornin’, you see, to tidy up the place. Well, they say he was a 
mighty knowledgeable man intirely. When he was on fur it, the sorra 
a cloud he'd let pass by but he’d take the thundher out iv it, an’ put it 
in a bottle an’ cork it up, jist as asy as you’d hook a trout in the sthrame 
below, an’ put it in your basket. An’ whin he felt himself goin’, he sent 
fur some iv the people hard by, an’ got thim to promise to bury him up 
here—you know the spot where the heap of stones is. The ould chap’s 
name was Eeles, you see, an’ me father knew some ould people that had 
givin the coffin a lift, an’ they but gossoons at the time. Shure, they 
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tould him the people came from all parts to the berrin, an’ follied the 
corpse to the top of the mountain, the strongest ov ’im givin’ a shoulder 
now an’ agin; an’ fagged enough they were afore they’d got the coffin 
up to the grave. I dar say the ould gintleman wanted to be as near to 
heaven as he could, havin’ his doubts that he’d iver get so far in the 
usual coorse. 

“ But I haven’t tould you all yit, an’ whin I do, you'll say, I’m thinkin’, 
that berrin’s run in the blood like wooden-legs. 

“ Ould Eeles had a brother almost as ould an’ as knowledgeable as 
himself. Well, he’d no sooner settled himself in the ould house, an’ got 
hould iv the money an’ the combustibles for drawin’ down the thundher, 
thin he cocks his toes one mornin’ too, lavin’ all behind him wid dyin’ 
ordhers for his berrin to be on the top iv the mountain forninst us. 
Ay, in throth, there they lie ; an’ whin the thundher rowls overhead, an’ 
the lightnin’ flashes about the mountain-top, the boys think thim that’s 
above have a hand in it, an’ say that the ould gintlemin are at their 
thricks agin.”’ 

The host, having imparted this piece of local information, took a few 
whiffs from his pipe, and finished hiscup of potheen; then, with the spirit 
of a giant refreshed, he resumed his discourse. 

He spoke of a melancholy period in the history of the country when the 
cholera first visited it, and the people were panic-stricken. Their minds 
reverted to the ancient belief in the efficacy of fire to avert disease, and 
they invoked the aid of that element to arrest the ravages of the fearful 
epidemic. But they were far from thinking that this invocation was 
evidence that the belief in the divinity of fire still lingered amidst them. 
By some special organisation, or contrivance, stations were marked out, 
at which men swift of foot were placed, with specific instructions. These 
were to take the lighted torch from the bearer, who had run in breathless 
and exhausted, and emulate him in his zeal and speed to arrive at the next 
station, where he in turn was relieved by a fresh man, and so on, till the 
circuit of the island had been accomplished. ‘Thus, in one night, a fiery 
cordon was drawn round Ireland. 

In continuation, he spoke-about witches, and the spells they cast upon 
people and their possessions; and he maintained that a horse-shoe, nailed 
to the door-post of the dairy, was a potent talisman against witchcraft. 
He had himself once joined in a singular and exciting p sme was that 
of a witch, who, in the form of a hare, was caught milking a cow in the 
open field: “It was Paddy Phelan’s cow, too; poor paddheen was melan- 
cholic by rason iv the cow rumnin’ dhry, an’ he was intindin’ to put a 
soogawn on her, whin, as luck would have it, he met meself an’ a couple 
of other gossoons wid a bit of a gun betune us, whin lo an’ behold ye! 
we saw Miss Pussy at work, savin’ paddheen the trouble of gettin’ his 
cow milked. Thin the boy wid the gun ups an’ fires, an’ hit Miss roe | 
in the croobeen, an’ didn’t she squeal an’ run as if a whole pack of hounds 
was in purshuit, wid the blud drippin from her all the time. Thin sich 
a chase as we had! We were in full cry afther her till she came to the 
cabin of an ould crone that the neighboors had all along suspected of 
dalins wid a certain ‘gintleman’ below, thin, all of a suddent, the hare 
jumped in at the open windy, an’ you may be shure our feet wint like a 
clapper whin the birds are casting longing eyes at the corn, an’ the 
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clapper-boy’s on the alert, an’ we niver cried stop till we bounced all at 
once into the cabin ; but sorra sight of the hare was there, only me ould 
duchess was sittin’ on her three-legged sthule smokin’ her dudheen, an’ 
lookin’ fur all the world as if butther wouldn’t melt in her mouth. Ivy 
coorse we axed did she see the hare, an’ iv coorse she sed she didu’t. 
But that I may niver sin the drops of blud were thick all along the flure, 
from the windy to the sthule, an’ were drip, drippin’ from under her rags 
of petticoats. Thin we saw how matters stud at once. The ould witch, 
you see, could turn herself into any shape or form she liked, an’ she found 
it convaynient to be shure whin she was spitefully inclined, an’ thin she’d 
lave tae ly oa wid the cows iy any one she’d a grudge aginst. Well, 
maybe boys an’ meself wern’t in a great way intirely wid the ould 
lady! Some iv us were fur makin’ a coulter red-hot an’ doin’ fur her at 
once; an’ more were fur tellin’ the whole story to Father Dempsey, who 
might likely enough turn her into a goat, an’ banish her to the mountains. 
This proposhal was so plasin’ to the boys, that we all lift the cabin widout 
sayin’ as much as a word to her.”’ 

Having narrated the chase and its results, Mickey’s eye fell on his 
wife Judy, and rested on her well-known form and features with the com- 
placency and fondness of his courtship’s days. Time had began to efface, 
with ruthless fingers, the lineaments of beauty of her who had long been 
the companion of his humble joys and sorrows. Wrinkles were creeping 
into her face, which had now lost its youthful freshness and fairness of 
colour; but these could not weaken the strength of his attachment. Was 
not every wriukle the result of her solicitude for him and his children ? 
and therefore the outward and visible link of the chain by which their 
hearts were bound together. 

He now slyly alluded to her girlish coquetry, and to the baths of May 
dew which she used to give her face on the dawn of a May morning; 
and to this simple circumstance he ascribed the beautifully fresh com- 
plexion, now faded and gone, but which had then rendered her so irre- 
sistible. He spoke with fondness of the way she used “ to foot it” at 
pattron or fair before she became Judy Ryan. This pleasing reminiscence 
made her incline her head modestly, and she said it was all along of her 
having heard the fairy pipes on the eve of May-day; and, indeed, it was 
near being the death of her, for when the drones dcst struck her ear she 
could not keep her feet from going it ding-dong, heel and toe, until she 
fell down from sheer exhaustion; and there she might have lain, and 
fallen into the power of the “good people” (here Judy always crossed 
herself), if a couple of gossoons did not happen to be coming that way, 
oe seeing her lying all of a heap, picked her up and brought her 

ome. 

“ An’ shure, agra,” she continued, “I have rason to remimber it : 
wasn’t it only the Candlemas afore that the banshee ris the whillaloo 
undher the windy of myself an’ sisther Alice? an’ didn’t it come out 
thrue, as it always does ‘—an’ didn’t that year’s primroses ghrow on my 
poor Ally’s grave ?” 

This allusion to the death of her sister Alice made her cry, whilst it 
revived the memory of other death-scenes in her husband’s mind. His 
love of fun and frolic usually predominated over every other sentiment, 
and gave a rosy colouring to his general discourse. Seldom, therefore, 
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was the impression left on his casual visitors other than pleasant. The 
Celtic temperament is averse to anything that would introduce the ancient 
Egyption custom of bringing the spectre to the feast. 

ut Alice had died of the fever which had stricken down the Irish 
people by thousands, and he related how disinclined they were to call in 
a physician, and how they preferred to fight the fever with an old 
woman’s cure, which was so novel and extravagant that it cannot fail to 
strike the reader as a remarkable instance of their superstition. 

It was thus the “knowledgeable” woman treated the fever patient. 
Some clay was scraped from the threshold, which no person was supposed 
to pass without saying, “ God save all here!” The clay was then Heated 
in a skillet, and put into a woollen stocking, which was applied to the 
patient’s back! The healing virtue of the specific was thought to be in 

roportion to the number of benedictions pronounced over it. 

“Tn throth,” said Judy, “the same thing was tried wid me father, an’ 
he didn’t mind a bit, but died off just like the snuff of a candle. Shure 
it was at the wake, Mickey, agra, that you put the comedher on me. 
Thin the next trouble we had was wid the childre. You remimber whin 
the eldest was carried off by the ‘good people,’ an’ the cantankerous 
weeny cratur left in its place. Shure I hadn’t a bit iv comfort fur man 
a long day, till the blessed saints put it into our heads to lave the oul 
place, an’ come up here. Didn’t the cratur kick up rukshuns whin we 
come to the river, an’ whin I had got it jist half ways across the bridge 
didn’t it jump clane out of my arms into the water, an’ thin all of a 
suddent wasn’t my own lost darlin’ given back to me?” 

Mrs. Ryan was not an exception from mothers in general, and when 
she had a favourable opportunity and a willing audience, she would dwell 
with maternal pride on the care and solicitude with which she had 
brought the “childre” through the various disorders incidental to child- 
hood. One of these we shall notice on account of the remedy which was 
once so popular among the Irish peasantry, so frequently mentioned in 
Irish story, but which has now fallen into disfavour, and will soon have 
passed into oblivion. One of Judy Ryan’s children had got an attack of 
“ wildfire,” and for this disease the most simple and efficacious remedy 
was a few drops of blood of a male lineal descendant of the Keogh family. 
When “ wildfire” was prevalent, the Keoghs must have been in great 
request. But they at length grew weary of the distinction which was 
conferred upon them by the superstitious belief of their neighbours. 
Unless when decoyed into the sick person’s chamber, and an urgent 
appeal in the interests of humanity was addressed to him, a Keogh would 
modestly but persistently decline to open a vein at the solicitation of an 
afflicted person in whose physical welfare he felt no interest. By a slight 
effort of the imagination, however, the Irish peasant found a substitute. 
In the veins of a domesticated pet animal the blood of the nw was 
supposed to flow. And this supposition was based upon the following 
tradition. Far away in the obscurity of the time which history has not 
penetrated, the Tuaatha de Danaans were busily employed in erecting 
those great Irish puzzles the Round Towers. by the site chosen 
for one of them were stones to build it, and the peculiar clay to cement 
them in abundance. But they were the property of a Keogh, a man 
proud and selfish and sadly deficient in public spirit, and utterly incapable 
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of making the slightest sacrifice for the public good. He churlishly re- 
fused to supply the building materials for the tower, and in consequence 
of his refusal the Tuaatha de Danaans, who were skilled in magic, trans- 
formed him into a black cat. Hence it was popularly believed that the 
blood of such an animal, provided his coat was unblemished with a single 
white hair, was as efficacious a remedy as the blood of a Keogh. 

Mickey Ryan now commenced the narrative of his unsuccessful efforts 
to become possessed of buried treasure. This was an invariable sign of 
the strictness of his evening’s devotions to the potheen cup. In his sober 
moments he was too apprehensive of the ridicule of his friends to make 
any allusion to his treasure-seeking adventure ; yet it was no secret, for 
Mickey was partial to the “dhrop,” and his discretion vanished under the 
influence of the “mountain dew.” Well did his cronies know when the 
story of “ diggin’ for goold” was coming. He would press his finger 
down on the half-burned contents of his pipe, and lay it on the table. 
Then his face would wear a serious expression, which might have been 
acquired from a careful study of the portrait of Brian Boiraime, which 
adorned the front of the head inn of the town of Clogheen. The artist 
having faithfully transferred to the picture the look that that invincible 
monarch is supposed to have worn at the critical moment in the battle of 
Clontarf. Then he would throw himself back in his seat, put his hands 
in his pockets, and commence his story: 

“ What I'll be afther tellin’ you,” he would say, “is as thrue as that 
the rock of Cashel is to the fore. Above all days in the year it was the 
eve of blessed St. Pathrick’s-day, so it was, an’ jist three months afther 
the priest had said the words over Judy an’ meself, an’ thinking I was, as 
me heart cottled to her, how consated I'd be if I only had a new gownd 
to give herin the mornin” for her‘ Pathrick’s pot.’ Shure it was wid this 
on me mind that I turned into the bed an’ had the dhrame. I dhramed 
that I left the town behind me, an’ was on the road that brings ye to the 
ould cave, an’ that I walked on an’ on till I got there. Now mind ye, I 
was gettin’ ready to go in at the gap in the rock, an’ to see was there any 
luck at all at all fur me down in the cave, whin I sees standin’ right 
forninst me a good-natured-lookin’ ould man, dressed like one of the 
quality: He had on a brown shute of clothes, an’ looked as grand as a 

ock in blossom. He talked to me, in throth, as if we’d bin bred an’ born 
togither. 

**« Mickey Ryan,’ ses he. 

“*« That’s me, yer honour,’ ses I, makin’ him as grand a bow as if I 
was axin the agent’s daughter to dance. 

“* Nabocklish,’ ses he, ‘so you'r in wants of money to buy Judy 
gownds, an’ you'r “ cute” enough to know where it’s to be found; maybe 
I know it too.’ Here he tapped his nose wid his finger, an’ then took as 
rousing a pinch of snuff as if he’d got it fur nothin’ at a wake. ‘If you’r 
not afeerd,’ ses he, ‘to go below at the right time, you'll have gownds 
galore fur Judy. Now here’s what you'll have to do. In the cave below, 
Mickey, you wouldn’t get what ’id jingle on a tombstone; but walk on to 
the hole in the wall on the right-hand side, an’ go into the big cavern 


that is full of the shiny pillars that look fur all the world as if they were 
made of lookin’ glass. At the third one on the right, forninst the wall, 
an’ undhur the glassy bobbins that hang from the roof——’ 
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«“ Now ye see, as if bad fortin ’id have it, there was a husho put on the 
ould gintleman’s discoorse, fur the pig broke loose, an’ came gruntin’ over 
to the bedside, an’ woke me up.” 

Mickey, it appears, dreamed three times of the buried treasure before he 
yentured to tell Judy of what had been running in his head whilst he 
slept. She listened joyfully to his recital. His golden dreams, she con- 
sidered, were indicative of the favourable intentions of the fairies, who 
had doubtless singled him out as the object of their capricious bounty. 
They would enrich him and relieve themselves of the responsibility of 
guarding the treasure. She entreated him to go to the cave, and obey the 
instructions he had received in his dreams. 

The cavern was a dreary place to visit at any time, but at the solemn 
hour of midnight few would care to enter it alone. To the mind of the 
superstitious gold-seeker it would be filled with a thousand imaginary 
terrors. Then he brooded over his dreams till their details became, as it 
were, intensified into reality. The cavern, the old man, and the spot 
where the treasure was supposed to be buried, were constantly present to 
his mind. Hence he already considered himself a rich man, for with a 
little courage and exertion he should become the possessor of untold gold. 
But superstition extinguishes courage, and thus the person becomes in- 
capable of exertion. 

Having regard to these circumstances, it may readily be imagined that 
his wife’s urgent solicitations were for some time unavailing. However, 
by dint of laughing at his fears she overcame them, and prevailed on him 
to set out one night for the cavern, taking with him a pick, a spade, a 
couple of rushlights, and a bit of blessed candle that had lain by since 
Candlemas-day. He was provided with flint and steel to strike a light, 
and with a bottle of first shot potheen, which the thoughtful Judy had 
thrust into his pocket, to keep up his courage. Thus equipped he sneaked 
rather than walked out, for he was fearful that some one might be loitering 

on the road, who seeing him thus equipped might through curiosity follow 
him to see what business he had in hand, which, should it end unsuccess- 
fully, would expose him to the laughter of the town. 

It was only a few miles from his cabin, which was in the outskirts of 
Clogheen, to Skiheenarinky, where the cave is, and as he hurried along he 
looked on either side of the road, and sometimes behind him, uneasily and 
furtively, though it was now dark, and there was little danger of his laine 
accosted. Soon he felt his spirits flag, and the loneliness of the road began 
to oppress him. He tried to rouse himself by whistling the “ Rakes of 
Mallow ;” but his heart still sank at every step of the road, and even at 
every bar of the tune, and Mickey, as a last resource, put the whisky- 
bottle to his lips. The sovereign efficacy of the “dew” was immediately 
manifested. He became blithesome and brave; and he now whistled so 
tunefully that larks, of much experience even, awoke astonished that it 
could be daylight already, and looked about for the presumptuous bird 
that had anticipated their morning carol. 

Having arrived at the cave, he sat down upon a large stone which half 
blocked up the entrance. The business of the night now crowded upon 
his brain, and he remained for a short time perplexed and irresolute. The 
cavern still had terrors for him, which made him pause before descending, 


and he again had recourse to the “drop of comfort” to clear his head, to 
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steady his nerves, and to inspire him with courage. He had already 
re so often to this friend and consoler, that the bottle was half empty 
when he now put it to his lips. He was fatigued with walking quickly, 
pei i the pick and spade, so the rest on the st-ne was most 

e. It was a fine, cold, starlight night, and as he looked up at 
the heavens he muttered a prayer for “good luck ;” for if the crock of 
~ he had come in search of were once his, would he not have a guinea 
or every little star that shed its twinkling light upon him? He felt in 
his pockets, the flint and steel, the rushlights, and the bit of blessed candle 
were there ready for use. The pick and spade were close at hand, the 
cavern was behind; but his courage was again rapidly flowing from him. 
However, he would fortify himself with a drop of ou Sa aad then pro- 
ceed to business. He helped himself as liberally as the occasion required, 
and his courage rose again, till he felt himself as brave as one of the 
Fenians of olden time. 

He descended. Pieces of rock, fifteen or twenty in number, formed, as 
it were, a series of steps down to the cave. It was not so dark as he had 
expected it to be, for a pale silvery light disclosed the shape and size of 
the steps, the rough-looking sides, and the lofty roof, then faded into 
gloom in the distance. The flint had fallen from his pocket whilst he was 
slipping down the stones, but he struck fire from one of them with his 
steel, and lighted his blessed candle. Then he looked boldly about him, 
for he had banished all feeling of apprehension, and was buoyed up with 
hope. The candlelight had mingled with the light so strangely visible, 
ra disclosed to Michael Ryan’s astonished gaze the vast extent of this 
subterranean apartment. Water had percolated and stained the roof, 
dropped down on the uneven ground, where it formed into pools. He 
saw nothing here to excite his curiosity, so he hurried along by the right- 
hand side, searching diligently for the aperture which leads to the cavern 
in which he was to seek for the money. He had been walking a few 
minutes when he descried the opening, or rather hole, in the rock, through 
which he dragged himself and his tools, till he came to a stupendous 
cavern, aidicetont with natural decorations. The sight quite dazzled 
him. The pale silvery light was visible in this cavern also, but it was 
brighter and more luminous, dwing to its being reflected from thousands 
of stalactites, which in huge pillar-like masses were pendent from the top ; 
many of them reached to the ground, and were of various forms; some 
spiral, some circular, and some square; and the spaces between them 
were so architecturally regular as to give the appearance of design to the 
arrangement. 

Though these pillar-like masses hang from the roof, they seem to 
support it; and in the midst of them is a long wide passage, which 
extends to the extreme end of the cavern. When the visitor frst enters 
it, and his eye glances from pillar to pillar till they are lost in the dim 
obscurity of distance, he “y trace in it a fanciful resemblance to the aisle 
of a gigantic cathedral. It boasts also of other embellishments. Between 
the pillars and the sides drop a profusion of fringe-like stalactites, glitter- 
ing in the light, and so artfully disposed as if Nature had studied effect 
when she put them there. 

Mickey Ryan was quite awe-struck with the splendours of the place. 
The menibarfens pillars reflected and multiplied the light of his blessed 
candle a thousand times. But these illusions did not distract his mind 
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from his business ; he counted the columns, remembering the intimation 
he had received in his dreams, and he selected the third one on the right- 
hand side, which he thought pointed, like the wizard’s wand, to the 
buried treasure. He fixed his candle in a little heap of earth, and took 
up his pick and began to dig. One, two, three pees. he into the und, 
and he fancied he heard some one sneeze at hiselbow. This he thought 
a trick of the Palashantra, the guardian of the treasure, to make him say, 
“ God bless us!” which would have put an end to his treasure-seeking 
for that night. So he took no notice, but went on—four, five, six strokes; 
another sneeze; still he took no notice: seven, eight, nine; then a 
double sneeze resounded through the cavern, and made him look up in 
spite of himself. Then he saw a sight which surprised, but did not dis- 
concert him. He could never afterwards account for the wonderful self- 
possession and total abstinence of fear which he experienced on this occa- 
sion. At a short distance from him, in the central passage, were two old 
men seated on two tall-backed chairs. They were dressed in brown, 
rather pleasant to look at, despite a slight expression of anxiety that was 
visible in their faces. In front of each was placed a box shaped like a 
eoffin, and filled with indescribable-looking objects, highly luminous, and 
which bore some resemblance to fiery swords twisted out of their original 
shape. The old men were employed in keeping these bright, and as the 
blade-like surfaces of each were rubbed with pieces of silk, flashes of 
intense light were emitted, which further illumined the cavern. Accord- 
ing as one of these strange-looking objects was polished it was placed in 
either of the boxes ; then the polisher helped himself to snuff from an old 
horn-box which he took from his coat pocket. The snuff was very pun- 
gent for each pinch was followed by a sneeze; and both old gentlemen 

aving sneezed together, had caused Michael Ryan to look up, when, to 
his astonishment, he recognised one of those before him as the old man 
of his dreams. 

“So you’r there,” sed he. ‘I was gettin’ afeerd you'd forgit what 
I tould you; but you can take a hint, I see.” 

Mickey’s first impulse was to cross himself; but he stopped his arm 
midway to his forehead, and checked the prayer that had rushed to his 
lips, for he had been told that either would have been fatal to his gold- 
finding for that night, so he contented himself with saying : 

“Shure yer honour knows that to a boy, like me, a nod is as good as 
a wink any day.” 

“ Sinee we’ve met before, an’ are likely to be friends, it’s but fair you 
should know who you are spakin’ to; I’m Eeles,” said he, “ the Misther 
Eeles, you know, that was berried on Knockmeledown Mountain.” Here 
the old gentleman drew himself up and looked mighty grand. 

_ “ See that, now,” said Mickey, leaning forward on his pick, and rest- 
ing his chin on his hands, whilst his eyes were fixed on his new acquaint- 
ance, who pointed to his venerable companion, and said : 

“ This A seer my brother; an’ now, I see, you'd be afther knowin’ 
what we’re up to down here, an’ what thim conthrairy-lookin’ things in 
the boxes is ; well, ye see thim’s thundherboults that was picked up in the 
bog of Allen, an’ they’re sent to us to be claned, an’ thin, ye see, they 
can be let off agin, an’ they’ll look as well an’ make as much noise as 
bran new ones.” 
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“ D’ye mane to tell me it’s come to that wid them? Shure, thim’ll 
be only second-hand thundherboults.” 

“ You’r your father’s son, Mickey. You see we’re kept here from one 
day’s end to another tidivatin’ thim fur use agin.” . € 

“ Yer honours must be very knowledgeable intirely fur sich a job.”’ 

“ You'r a sinsible boy to say so, fur afore we came down here there 
wasn't a mother’s sowl could do it, an’ there was a great waste intirely 
of thundher an’ lightnin’.” 

Mickey, on finding himself spoken to so confidentially, grew bolder in 
his sad and, being naturally curious to know whether the same desire 
to drink was felt by the brothers as it was by himself, he asked : 

“ D’ye get e’er a dhrop at all at all, whin the drooth comes on ye?” 

The elder of the brothers, who spoke for both, answered : 

“Ye disrimimber that we’re no longer like yourself, carryin’ about 
our clay to be moistened; no, Mickey, our clay is on the mountains 
above. But we mustn’t waste our time in palaverin’ whin we’ve biziness 
to do. I can help you to the goold if you'll help me wid the job 
afore me.” 

“ Ax me anything but that, ax me anything but that,” said Mickey, 
getting hot; “shure it would be a bad day wid me whin I’d take to 

sin’ off ould thundherboults fur new ones on me neighbers.” 

But he quickly recovered himself when he recollected that his loss of 
temper might cost him a fortune, and he added, apologetically : 

“You ‘see, yer honour, the daycent people are mighty partikelar in 
regard to their thundher, an’ be rayson of their not bein’ very know- 
ledgeable, they might be afther thinkin’ that Ould Ireland was goin’ to 
the divil intirely if they couldn’t always have frish thundher. Faix, the 
boys ’id think it as bad as watherin’ their whisky.” 

“T don’t want ye to do anything of the kind,” said old Eeles, mighty 
huffy, “ but to get me a boult that’s astray, an’ which Father Dempsey 
fastens the sacristy dure wid.” 

“D’ye mane to say that he locks the dure wid a thundherboult ?” 

* Now ye have it, an’ ye must contrive to get it fur me.” 

“Js it to rob the church ye’d be afther axin’ me, ye ould haythen ? 
May God bless and priserve ! ” 

This pious ejaculation and the night’s proceedings were suddenly and 
violently interrupted. What he now saw and heard quite bewildered 
him. The pillars of the cavern seemed changed to pillars of fire and 
danced around. The old men disappeared in flames, the lightnings 
flashed from the coffins round the cavern, which they seemed to set on 
fire, then directed their forked points towards the devoted head of Mickey 
Ryan, who grew giddy, and fell down insensible. The day was breaking; 
the light frost of an early spring morning encrusted the ground, be- 
spangled the shrubs and herbs, and hung like icicles from the leaves of 

e trees, when he recovered his consciousness. He was lying on the 
rock outside of the entrance to the cavern. How he came there he never 
knew. His pick and spade were beside him, his flint and steel and 
rushlights were still in his pockets, but the whisky-bottle lay empty at 
his feet. Nothing could disabuse his mind of the idea that he had been 
forcibly ejected from the cavern; nothing could prevail on his wife and 
others to whom he narrated the story to believe he had ever been in it. 
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The general supposition was that the adventure was nothing but a 
dream induced by too copious draughts of potheen. 

As this story was never introduced unless when the host was a little 
inebriated, so it was generally the closing pleasantry of the night. But 
on this occasion he was stimulated to a further effort, and in spite of his 
voice being thicker than usual, and his manner more excited, he main- 
tained that he was “‘as fresh as paint,” and insisted on singing in praise 
of his favourite beverage Carolan’s celebrated song : 


Oh, whisky is the nostrum that can cure every ill, 
*Tis the charm that can work beyond the doctor’s skill, 
If sad, or sick, or sore, 
Take a bumper brimming o’er, 
And sprightliness and jollity shall bless thee still : 
Still seducing ; 
Glee producing ; 
Love inspiring ; 
Valour firing ; 
Tis the nectar of the’ gods ;—it is the drink divine : 
Let no travelled dunce again 
Praise the wines of France and Spain ; 
What is claret or champagne ? 
Be the whisky mine! 


In a few minutes the vocalism had subsided into sound slumber, the 
unmistakable sounds of which resounded in the apartment instead of 
the voice of song. The guest looked round him, and saw that he was 
the only person ‘still awake, so he rose from his seat, and sought the 
humble but cleanly bed that was prepared for him, 

He who is not accustomed to make one of a happy family in an Irish 
cabin can have little hope of sleeping long in the morning. Within such 
an abode the rising of the sun is the signal for a general commotion. 
The cock crows incessantly, hens cackle, the pig grunts, and the playful 
prattle of the “ childre” increases the hubbub. Such were the sounds 
that awoke the guest from a refreshing sleep. He made a hasty toilet, 
and prepared to resume his journey. Judy provided a substantial break- 
fast for him of fried rashers and eggs, after partaking of which he bade 
good-by to the Ryans, and received their or * God speed” in return. 
He left their hospitable cabin and walked briskly towards the road, which 
So its zigzag course down to the town of Clogheen. The thunder 
and rain of the preceding night had rendered the morning air delight- 
fully fresh. The sun was shining brilliantly. Sweet odours from the 
heather-bell, mosses, and ferns came stealing up the mountain, and the 
pedestrian found the morning’s walk but added to the pleasures of the 
night spent in the hospitable cabin on Knockmeledown. 
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POLITICAL SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


THE members of the imperial parliament, of all sides and every variety 
of opinion, towards the close of the = occupied t hémselves in address- 
ing their constituents throughout all parts of the country, not so much 
in the way of accounting for their execution of the trusts reposed in 
them, as of making statements pro or con. regarding the measures of the 
government. This “ starring” it over the length and breadth of the land, 
to adopt the phraseology of the players, is not to be regarded so much 
in the way of giving an account of their stewardships, as in that of an 
exposition of the conduct of the side they supported. Some, indeed, im- 
pugn the measures of the government, who vote with it upon the prin- 
ciple that they cannot get one more accordant with their wishes, and they 
may, by opposing it, change the bad for a worse. If, like the illustrious 
and noble-spirited patriot, Andrew Marvell, the session over, they con- 
fined themselves to an account of their individual trust, and in detail ex- 
plained their motives for the line of conduct they had seen best to adopt 
in regard to particular measures, they would have stood higher in the 
estimation of truth-seeking people. The newspapers detail the measures 
of the government, and examine them as they are developed. The re- 
petition of them, during the recess, by the members of the administration 
alone, to those who send them to parliament, is, in addition, quite 
enough for the general information. What we want is the real ground 
upon which a member of parliament personally supports a measure or 
measures during the session, whether he belong to the ministerial or 
opposition side. Marvell, above mentioned, one of the most witty and 
conscientious men that ever had a seat in either house of parliament, 
made it a rule to give a particular account of his management of the 
trust that had been confided to him, showing in what way he had seen 
fit to promote the political good of those who sent him to represent 
them, as well as that of the entire community. This glorious conscien- 
tiousness has been too seldom imitated in our venal times. The mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and men in official posts, are best able, and for the 
most part do, explain to the public the grounds upon which they act. 
Such must ever be the case in a free country, and these explanations 
being the most authentic, are sufficient to me the popular judgment 
in respect to the nature and motives of the measures adopted. It is 
somewhat surperfluous, therefore, to justify to constituencies those poli- 
tical acts which are more effectively justitied elsewhere. It is the indi- 
vidual justification of the member by himself that should be the staple of 
his address to those who qualify him for his seat. To say ‘I voted for 
or against a minister because | am or am not of his party,” is no satis- 
factory explanation. It is perfectly well known that, without getting a 
seat in the House of Commons, an individual has no chance of distin- 
guishing himself in public life in England. Once in the House, a mini- 
mum of talent will be sufficient to gain him notoriety, and even ensure 
the success of mediocrity, or something less than an intellectual moiety 
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of the human average. This being well known, it is excusable if dis- 
trust be sometimes generated. We want to know what our repre- 
sentatives are in themselves, what weight of sterling metal they carry, 
what degree of conscientiousness they possess that will enable them to 
resist corruption, how far they are influenced by a desire for the popular 
benefit, and how near or remote they are from that selfish venality which 
is the prevailing sin of the time, and for which the public, or a minis 
itself, is too often set at sale by those who are insensible to high feelin 
and love of country, as they are open to everything in the shape of 
prejudice, selfishness, and contracted action, wherever the public good is 
concerned. 

We have often thought, that were it possible to ascertain the real mo- 
tives of some men seeking for seats in the legislature, we should find in 
it causes no less for surprise than sorrow. The desire to benefit the 
people at large, and to exalt the national character, we should discover 
to be overlaid with candidates only anxious for the promotion of selfish 
schemes and individual lucre, through the obtainment of grants, the 
foundation of companies, and similar selfish objects. We once heard it 
stated that such and such a railway had got two or three members into 
the House. This might not be true, but it served as a picture of the 
ideas entertained by scheming or money-making men of parliamentary 
independence in law-making. It is upon the whole a matter for con- 
gratulation that the mixed nature of our constitution prevents the _ 

onderance to an extent incompatible with the prolongation of our free- 
7 of either the agricultural or commercial interests. The former, 
when all-prevailing, has a tendency to the despotism of one, the com- 
mercial to a self-interest which leads to the tyranny of many. Our hope of 
a prolonged freedom, therefore, is not in the superiority either of agri- 
culture or of commerce, but in what may be called a “ mixed commis- 
sion” of them, or the blending of one with the other. Feudality, and a 
Council of Ten, have both shown how ill they are adapted for the hap- 

iness of a people. We must endeavour to secure our liberties oe a 
Seda that shall consist of a due mixture of the two pursuits. Still it is 
impossible not to perceive in powerful action that preponderating motive 
which, exalted for a time, works out in the end great reverses in national 
freedom. The Italian commercial states in the middle ages, and 
Tyre with Carthage in more ancient times, show that a rapid ascent to 
greatness is scarcely achieved by commerce alone before reaction ensues, 
and the national edifice crumbles into ruin. 

But this is speculating on the future, the results of which are so deeply 
concealed in the womb of time—to the addresses of the ministers we must 
look for explanations in calculating probabilities for the year 1865. On 
the whole they must be pronounced satisfactory. Peace has been wisely 
and steadily maintained by the government y oe the whole period of 
the rebellion in America. The same has been the case on the European 
continent in that contest which Prussia ranks as a mighty achievement in 
arms, playing Bombastes all through the sanguinary game she com- 
menced so needlessly, to show the world at what a small ratio she values 
the blood of her people, and exalts actions that from disparity of force 
can confer no credit upon soldiership. It is to be hoped the day of a 
bitter retribution is not far distant. She became what she is by means, 
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in too many instances, wholly indefensible, and her turn for her late in- 
fraction of the laws of reason and humanity, may cause her another 
abject humiliation in a second Jena, Will absolute sovereigns never 
learn the rudiments of humanity and wise government ? 

The wisdom of our own rulers has kept us from our old propensity of 
mixing ourselves up in every petty quarrel of a continental despotism, 
most of all with those which break out among the stolid German courts. 
We have before us work enough cut out with our fifty colonies at our 
heels to last for no little time to come. We have to husband our re- 
sources, and trust that we shall soon see our enormous debt reducing. 
Except as respects the navy, there is no reason why we should spend more 
money now than we spent thirty years ago. Pitt, after the close of the 
American war, began to pay off the debt incurred, and no doubt would 
have cleared away the larger part, had not George III. commenced a 
second ruinous war for kingly power, wholly unprovoked, until at last it 
became a war for our own defence. The lesson thus taught was a bitter 
one, but will, it is to be hoped, serve as a caution in similar cases, since 
it cannot be applied to a better use. 

At home we have enjoyed peace, and, notwithstanding the American 
war and the default of the raw material in cotton, we have seen our 
commerce astonishingly increased. In Ireland there has been a most pro- 
ductive season in the fruits of the earth, as we learn from the speech of 
Sir Robert Peel to his Tamworth constituency. It is pleasing to hear 
once more from the place represented by his father that the sound of free 
trade comes from where the first Sir Robert Peel held that principle in 
private, which the late lamented Sir Robert, his son, at first opposed, 
then with a conviction that could only have been the result of much 
thought upon historical and existing evidence, read his recantation of his 
earlier ideas upon the subject, and honestly and manfully avowed them to 
those who were too blind, prejudiced, or interested to take the same manly 
course. The vituperation from the small minds which assailed him on that 
occasion, minds een or wilfully blind to incontestable principles, what 
effect did it produce, but just that which depressed still lower, if possible, 
the ignorance or wilfulness, or both, employed in the congenial task of 
odious personal allusion to cozen the approbation of a faction? Where is 
that party now which talked so loftily of its own knowledge of the de- 
struction free trade was to bring upon the country! How fearfully ill 
that measure has operated in reducing to zero the price of land! How 
look those angry or contemptuous visages that predicated national ruin in 
cheap food, and laboured so long and with such a formidable array of titles 
and names, destitute alone of common-sense argument, to resist that 
cheering state of things which has placed this country under the Pal- 
merston ministry in a position so flourishing? If the old opponents of 
the principle have not already taken shame to themselves for their 
former opposition to it, they are past hope, and can expect only the pity 
of the humblest artisan in the nation, whose mind in perspicuity and ac- 
quirement is exalted as much higher than theirs as their circumstances in 
life are beyond his in the accidents of wealth and station. 

In weakling of the last Sir Robert Peel, it is impossible not to notice 
the observations of the present Sir Robert, the secretary for Ireland, 
who was lately entertained by the Mayor of Tamworth, upon which oc- 
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casion he became the exponent of the state of the sister kingdom. Ireland 
has been the great puzzle of every cabinet, Whig or —— since the latter 
became aware that to rule Ireland by cooking up a faction would not 
succeed. Prolonged experience will, at the eleventh hour, work out con- 
yiction in the more stolid. No one of any political creed desires to foment 
troubles in the sister kingdom. The people there will continue to puzzle 
all political parties in this country, and to this end, seem to have had con- 
ferred upon them an especial gift of subdolous management, never out- 
done under similar circumstances. If the minister of the day be success- 
ful elsewhere, there is always something discovered a little crooked in 
Ireland. Are the middling classes silent and comparatively contented for 
a time, an agrarian murder relieves the consequent monotony, and a 
tragedy is rehearsed to the horror of all listeners—a tragedy without one 
circumstance that can alleviate its bloodguiltiness, and well adapted for 
the purpose of an enjoying revel to the vulgar and perverted spirit 
of a sensation novelist of the passing hour. rf 
The Irish want everything to be done for them, because they will do 
nothing for themselves, either through inertness or an ssqucialel claim 
upon the sister country. It is pleasant enough to have those who will 
think for us when we can get them to do so. Ireland found capitalists 
enough to buy up nearly all the estates sold on account of their embarrass- 
ments the other day, and yet nearly six millions of people are, from some 
cause or another, unable to match three millions in Scotland in those re- 
turns which exhibit the statistical wealth of the respective nations. Ina 
country very far superior to Scotland, and where the breeding of cattle suc- 
ceeds admirably, with a market at hand, we find that branch of agricul- 
ture by no means so extended as it might be made. It is really painful 
to contrast the diligence and opulence of the Scotch with the position of 
a finer country. Let us take the population of Scotland at 3,000,000 in 
round numbers, and that of Ireland at 6,000,000, two or three years ago, 
though this, in both cases, may be a little over the mark. We find the 
returns of income-tax for one year recently, for Ireland, 862,627/.; for 
Scotland, 926,626/. Take the mails, or rather the popular communica- 
tion by letter, no bad criterion of the social state of a people. We find the 
Post-office returns for the same year were, for Scotland, 56,000,000 of 
letters for 3,000,000 of population. Ireland, with 6,000,000 of popula- 
tion, we find, returns but 50,000,000 in place of 112,000,000, which 
should be proportionably given to equal the Scotch returns. How does 
this happen with noble ports, coasts abounding in fish, excellent grazing 
lands, and a soil in general fruitful? It is this point which is to be ex- 
plained. How comes it that 3,000,000 of people on poorer land exhibit 
this superiority? How, but because the one puts its shoulder to the 
wheel, and is active for itself, and the other hangs back, and expects 
everything to be done for it by others. We fear there is an idea that 
entering into business of any kind on the part of many individuals in 
Ireland, with a capital barely sufficient to support them without a profes- 
Sion, is to live in a sort of degradation ill-becoming the descendants of the 
illustrious fifty, who soon after the Flood came over and peopled Ireland, 
dividing the soil among them, according to their ancient historians. To 
serious, there seems wanting the spirit of commercial enterprise in 


Ireland which is calculated to make it that which its natural advantages 
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proffer to its sons. The miserable religious jealousies which agitate the 
are unworthy of a thinking people. In fact, are adverse to 
all ae that bears the Christian name, and bespeak a er greatly 

We ‘outn, -al Sir Robert Peel’s Tamworth speech that, while the 
fruits of the soil recently have been abundant in the island, there exist 
complaints of Irishmen being kept back from the public service, which is by 
no means the fact. In lieu of such complaints, it would be well if the 
wealthier Irish attended a little closer to the poorer classes in thetr own 
island, if they set on foot fisheries, and imitated the inhabitants of the 
same class in the sister kingdoms. The country, as a whole, should be 
ruled with an impartial hand. Sir Robert very justly remarked, that the 
concerns of the dows kingdoms should be treated upon the same footing. 
Ireland has no claim to especial favour set against those who have 
diligently, and with a true view to their own benefit, naturally in- 
cludin the general good, put their shoulders to the wheel, and by well- 
timed labour and a judgment acquired from experience, have in their own 
advanced the public interests. Why are there not fisheries on the coasts 
of Ireland, a great source of wealth? The reply will be, “ Advance us 
money for the purpose, and we will experiment upon it.’’ Now the 
Cornish, or Scotch, or Norfolk people did not come to the government for 
the means of establishing their fisheries. They joined hands, and if they 
began on a small scale, they soon found means by their diligence and 
care to extend their operations by means of their profits. There is capital 
in Ireland, but we believe its holders will not employ it, and the poorer 
classes are in consequence the sufferers. 

The Irish people should imitate the Scotch in practice rather than in 
words. They should show that, while they boast of the “ green island,” 
there are grounds for boasting beyond leaving their bogs to nature, and 
their —- to idleness. As already said, the purchase of the embar- 
rassed estates by Irishmen shows there is capital in the country; but we 
take it that the owners are averse from entering upon those undertakings 
which are only speculatively profitable. Hence the poor want employ- 
ment, or only obtain a minimum of pay, and are driven to emigration as 
a resource. The ambition of the better classes is wrongly directed, and 
there is too much “ swivel-headedness” among them, and a species of 
pride different from that we have ever noticed in other races. “ They 
observe in Ireland,”’ said Sir Robert, “that you must consider Ireland 
first, and everything else afterwards.” We do not think the idea we 
have long entertained upon the subject could be put more lucidly. This 
is the result of a species of pride founded upon no valid basis. If we ask 
why we must consider Ireland “ first,” it would be difficult to reply, and 
much easier to answer why we should not. Can she claim that con- 
sideration from her own strenuous efforts to amend her social condition 
at home? We fear not. We have just witnessed the Belfast riots— 
scenes so disgraceful for the exhibition of any civilised land in the nine- 
teenth century. Mobs fighting against on other under pretence of 
supporting that faith which is Sool upon peace and good will to all, in 
effect upon the reverse conduct, which leaves the inevitable conclusion, 
that neither party belongs to the creed for which they both seem ready 
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to champion to the death. They remind us of an epigram of the past, 
which purported to relate to an Irishman slain in a similar affair : 


Here Paddy lies slain by two Christian religions. 


Truly did Sir Robert Peel observe, that ‘“‘we ought to endeavour to 
frame the wisest laws, which would be beneficial alike for all our fellow- 
countrymen who are subjects of the Queen, in whatever part of the realm 
they may to be.” 

Sir Robert justly observes that he had found “ the Irish a most:amiable 
and kindly people.” Of this there can be no doubt. He with equal 
justice speaks highly of the amenities of the Irish gentry. In this com- 
mendation it is probable all the world who knows them will join. Hos- 
pitable, kindly, good hearted, they are registered in the bosoms of all, 
The truth is, that these virtues shndah always accompany men who are 
seldom very deep thinkers. They are moved by impulse, aon are among the 
most susceptible of mankind. Their generosity of temper is proverbial, 
and their quickness of apprehension remarkable ; but, on the other hand, 
their want of thought and hastiness in conclusion are no less conspicuous, 
and lead them into oddnesses which sometimes appear grotesque. There 
is a want of quietude, too, in the Irish character, which argues the lack 
of a mental object, or a deficiency in fixedness of aim in their conduct, 
with no excess of modesty. Few win their way so quickly to our esteem 
as the Irishman, and to none are we more ready to concede good nature 
of character ; nor is he apt to expect more from friendship than he would 
render in return if it were possible. His unsettled character is as con- 
spicuous in public life as in private, yet his friendships are warm, and his 
will kindly. His restlessness is precisely in private life that of the entire 
nation. it is to be doubted whether, if he were ruled by Solomon “ in 
all his glory,” he would not find ground for complaint in some cause 
which it was easy enough for him to remedy by his own exertion. 

The state of Ireland and the mode of its government in the past time 
of its history, and even before religious differences enhanced the troubles 
of the island, seems to have been of a most violent character. It was no 
felony to kill an Irishman not of the “ Septs,” as they were styled; that 
is, such as were not of the three or four favoured clans. The Irish were 
not even considered as subjects, so as to be under the protection of the 
law, from the time of Henry II. of England until the reign of James I. 
Then were continued the religious differences in addition, which began 
in the time of Elizabeth, and were prolonged down to the death of 
George IIL, with some, but only a few, ameliorations. There has not, 
therefore, been time as yet to see renovated and placed upon a footing, 
pefectly equable, the opposing religious sects, one of which triumphs in 
the possessions of the places of pecuniary profit, under the false plea of 
“religion ;” the other under the influence of the old faith, having the 
vast majority of the people on its side, with the poverty of the original 
Church. The nature of such a state of things in emendation must 

naturally be slow. The island was still, as it had been for some time, 
in this transition state, when Lord Carlisle, as lord-lieutenant, and Sir 
Robert Peel, as his secretary, became its more immediate rulers. 
It is to this last period that the late observations of Sir Robert more 
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immediately apply. It is not possible to impugn the statements of one 
so well informed as the Irish Secretary must be in all that relates to the 


position of the government and people. He bears witness, with very few 
exceptions, to the honourable treatment he has received there, and, con- 
sequently, to the chance of good, in continued progression, being in ex- 
a During the whole of Lord Palmerston’s administration the 

ish never had less reason to complain of the mode in which they were 
locally ruled; nor will the term of Lord Carlisle’s viceroyship be soon 
forgotten. 

Sir Robert Peel, the present Irish Secretary, as his father boasted 
he had done, arose from among the people. ‘There is the prospect, 
judging-under the experience of his short career as yet, of his filling a 
vacancy in public life, which, while it recals the career of his father, cut 
off so suddenly from the public service, will be still more fortunate in its 
beneficial results, as the progress of more enlightened political opinion 
continues. Sir Robert is in a wide field for acquiring a knowledge to 
which the past was strange, and to which there is no short cut. He has 
a right to the public confidence in his post. Towards those of his 
distrusters, for he has many, who would scatter doubts of his conduct, we 
would still recommend the observation of Cardinal de Retz for his 
EY that one is oftener deceived by mistrusting than by confiding. 

e Irish character is very peculiar. There is too much reason to believe 
that the distance between the landowner and the labourer has been too 
great from the intervention of those who feel no interest in either condi- 
tion. It must be acknowledged, however, that there is a disregard 
shown for life there, and its destruction is so frequent upon the most 
trivial occasions, that either there is a natural indifference about the com- 
mittal of violence, or the passion of revenge is cherished to a fearful 
degree by the labouring class—is it that there is no law for him but the 
wild law of savage vengeance ? There is a minute scrutiny needed into 
the cause of those tendencies. Native Irishmen have assured us that to 
them there have been cases wholly unaccountable. In this and other pre- 
dispositions of the native character there is much room for studious in- 
vestigation on the part of those in authority. 

Sir Robert appears to display a laudable anxiety to fulfil the arduous 
duties of his post satisfactorily. He seems to catch the humour of the 
native character, and to know how to turn it to account. It is never 
politic to be above this knowledge. Men must often be governed by 
flattering their foibles. Downright honesty of purpose is in all events to 
be preserved, if the means of illustrating it are too often as questionable 
as diplomatic practice can alone attempt to justify. 

In the present state of public affairs we are highly gratified to see that 
there is the hope of some public men, at least, who will be guided by the 
advanced principles of the time. Among those we place Sir Robert Peel, 
and we cordially trust more will be found to continue to carry out the 
existing principles of the government, when those now grown grey in the 
service of the country have passed to where no knowledge, nor wisdom, 
nor device comes. It would be painful, indeed, should the present un- 

leled eminence of this great country be lowered by interferences 
with the continental despotisms, and their merciless dealings with weaker 
powers. They have, most of them, to be purified yet, and this, we too 
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much fear, will only be by violent means. Both England and France will 
be wiser to keep aloof from the quarrels of those who are so far behind 
them in the arts, comforts, and advantages of a forward civilisation, in 
which Italy is on the eve of joining them. 

The wisdom of Lord Palmerston’s rule has produced corresponding 
effects. Never were the advantages of peace better exemplified ; never 
was a course more consistent with the holy principles of our religion more 
manifest in its advantages. The energy o A native character was never 
shown to more effect. We have observed a salutary neutrality during the 
fearful rebellion in America. We have introduced at home improvements 
of all kinds, and a vast line of railways has been constructed in India, 
spreading peace and the blessings of rapid communication among a very 
ancient people beneath our rule in that distant land. We have colonised 
a new continent in the East, and have subdued the terrors of the ocean 
by steam. We have established communications with. the most remote 
parts of the earth, literally with the rapidity of lightning, and have seen 
our commerce extend beyond all expectation. As to the curse of war, 
and its burdens, which we once too fearfully experienced, we are now 
enabled to place against them, in contrast, the manifold advantages of 
peace. Almost all the great improvements thus enumerated were the 
results of science in our own island during peace, whence they went forth, 
like blessings direct from Heaven, for the enjoyment and advantage of all 
the nations of the earth. 

It is something for the man of mind—the multitude will not compre- 
hend the feeling—it is something for the man of mind who venerates his 
country, to reflect that, in ages hence, among the differences and muta- 
bilities effected by time, when grass grows once more on the area of St. 
Paul’s, and on the site of that metropolis, where three millions of souls lived 
and bustled, generation after generation for ages, and the commerce of 
the modern Tyre is no more, and fragile paper and print are the only 
imperishable monuments of the past, because they are constantly renewed 
—it is something, as a source of just pride, for those now in existence, 
as it will be for the myriads who will succeed us, and pass away as we do, 
to reflect that the coming ages will recal our times, our inventions, our 
colonisations, and the benefits our discoveries have conferred upon the 
world, with a just pride, a noble exultation of the heart, while repeating, 
“ These are the fruits of the science of our ancestors, and of some of the 
blessings of which Heaven made them the agents to introduce into the 
world for human benefit.” Pure and holy will be that feeling, honest 
the glory felt in the acknowledgment by every generous spirit, since, of 
all our affections, that of the love of country, and the respect of it by 
others, is the most exalted. Such too, in degree, must have been the re- 
flections of every true Englishman at the close of the year 1864. 

We have still to lament the continuance of the civil war in America, a 
contest originating in behalf of slavery, an evil totally opposed to reason, 
humanity, and the spirit of an advancing age. When the rebellion there 
will terminate, and that exasperation which always marks civil war will 
cease, it is not easy to predicate. We should regret to see human 
bondage established from the Atlantic to the Pacific throughout the five 
new annexations, which were scarcely fixed as slave states before the war 
broke out. The illustrious Montesquieu has, in his “ Esprit de Lois,” so 
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clearly shown the effects of this evil upon the manners, mode of thinking, 
and spirit of ruling, among any people, that those who consider the 
question must be converts to his reasoning, and have no desire to see a 
renewal upon the ocean of that traffic, the relish for which it would seem 
our own city of Bristol still maintains, judging from a recent meeting 
there interrupted by slavery advocates. These, it is most probable, 
cherish still the memory of the days when that city flourished in the 
traffic of human blood and integument. The violence thus shown 
originated, no doubt, in the remembrance of scenes contributive to the 
— of its African traders. The wealth that city acquired by the vice, 

owever flagitious in the mode of its acquirement, and abhorrent to 
humanity, aroused regrets that thus found vent. Another proof how 
difficult it is to eradicate from the human soul the lust of lucre, and how 
slowly just and humane principles are established where the reign of that 
which is gainful, however atrocious and desolating to humanity, has 
once prevailed in conjunction with a low pursuit, by which the human 
soul, once entrapped, loses all semblance to its immortal nature, all sym- 
pathy with what is great and good. 

Our financial position for the past year is beyond expectation in its 
beneficial results, and, under Mr. Gladstone’s management, will, no doubt, 
improve still further. When we see what has thus given us such a cause 
for national gratitude, we are led to regret our past waste of the resources 
of the nation in the contests into which we were twice led by George III. 
It was not until nearly twenty-five years after a gigantic war and its 
outlay, or near the year 1840, that the country, which had continued to 
stagger under its burdens, seemed to recover, and stand once more firmly 
upon its legs. It was from about that period, in the country parts of 
England particularly, that the fruits of the recovery became obvious, in re- 
newed activity in every branch of labour, and in civic improvements 
throughout the land. At all events, the burdens of that terrible time, 
remaining yet to be lightened, will, it is to be hoped, operate as an ex- 
ample to posterity not to play the same losing game again, but to imitate 
the precedent set by the present cabinet, of peace and good will to all 
nations. We can only rely upon our innate power to reply with a smile 
to any war of words which envy or malice may direct against us, come 
from what quarter it may. A passage of arms with us will not be courted 
without due consideration of the power which will be exerted to find the 
seekers the gratification they may desire. 

Since the preceding part of this paper was written, the Earl of Carlisle 
has ceased to exist. That nobleman, who seemed, by his conciliatory 
manners, his equable temperament and virtues, of a nature calculated to 
silence the insatiate dissatisfaction of a turbulent, but not numerous 
party in Ireland, if any human being could achieve such a hopeless task, 
was hurried out of existence at the moment when his friends—and he had 
assuredly no enemy out of the Irish faction, that seems to place itself at 
variance with all mankind—had otherwise anticipated. His departure 
occurred, too, when his amiable and excellent sister, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, had just quitted him, full of those hopes of his convalescence 
which shared the dark fate of too many of the similar anticipations of 
mortality. It was that gleam of hope’s sunshine before a departure to 


the world of a, which is so often observed in those who are upon the 
verge of dissolution. 
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If any are inclined to question Lord Palmerston’s judgment in the 
selection of an individual for the Viceroyship of Ireland, the appointment 
of the Earl of Carlisle to that post would be a triumphant reply. Diffi- 
cult to fill, that lord-lieutenancy required peculiar qualifications to deal 
with those factions, the differences of which have existed so long that they 
have almost become proverbial, They have even led to the question, by 
some little disposed to examine into causes and effects, whether Ireland 
in its remoter corners had yet become completely civilised? The kind- 
ness, engaging manners, and frankness of Lord Carlisle, were never more 
required nor better exhibited than in his late high office, He was born 
to be esteemed, not by those lofty displays of talent which are so capti- 
vating to the multitude, but by those equable virtues to which the gates 
of heaven, to quote a distinguished writer, are flung more widely open 
than to those which merely dazzle the world by showy achievement. 

In the career of Lord Carlisle, there were points which may be recalled 
when he sat in the House of Commons which marked his peculiar cha- 
racter, but not one which subjected him to censure. He obtained high 
credit as Lord Morpeth, when in the Lower House, by his speeches, but 
much more by his bearing and that temperament which distinguished 
him to the last, and made him in party conflicts respected on all sides. 
Perhaps his nature was less excitable than that of most other men. He 
had more of kindness than other political partisans, aud he seemed unable, 
if he’would, to divest himself of that virtue. The respect felt for him was 
ever personal rather than political. When Lord Morpeth, defeated years 
ago in Yorkshire, he made a resolve not again to enter the House of 
Commons; but he repented of his resolution, the only over-hasty thing, 
perhaps, that he ever did in public life. The Tory party was victorious, 
and its triumph seemed likely to be permanent. Lord Morpeth had not 
at the moment considered that just principles, political or otherwise, can- 
not remain long in abeyance. The spirit of the age was not to be over- 
come, auy more than his own conviction of his error in his hasty resolu- 
tion had been. He wisely retraced his steps. Yet his political opponents 
found it difficult to censure the politician when the man crossed their way. 
Even the affected horror of the chiefs of the party now extinct, or only 
seen amid its last struggles, palsied and expiring, when his lordship 
appeared, in his earnestness and sincerity, to uphold principles that the 
narrow minds of the leaders of the hour, inheriting from the painful 
reign of George III. all its baleful colouring, deemed next to Holy Writ 
in sanctity—even that horror did not disturb his own course, based as it 
was upon solid truths. The public regarded his open-heartedness with 
no small degree of affection, and he never deceived it. 

He was ever the agent of his own sincere convictions. There was no 
miserable, cloudy varnish flung over his labours. He was always lucid 
and clear. He did not court popularity, and, as a natural consequence, 
it courted him. He did not care about policy where reason and justice 
should rule. Perhaps he did not always reflect that an ideality is not 
actively practicable in all cases, and that to contend against the habits 
and even weaknesses of our nature is not pane successful from ad- 
mitted fallibility in its best condition. Things must be taken as they are, 
and we must sympathise with humanity. No one appeared more in the 
habit of it than his lordship. For his verbal integrity he was ever held in 


hich respect. 
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No one relied more on the fact, that beyond all sentiment of rank, or 
reflection of a personal nature, as a ge ere derived from intellectual 
acquirement, he was before all a man. “ Homo sum ; humani nihil 4 me 
alienum puto.”* He felt this, and, in —. exhibited none of 
those supercilious airs which men of rank and fortune often exhibit : he 
was above them, and could, relying upon his higher claim, regard his 
station only as an ornament. There was no affectation here. He felt 
as he acted; free, courteous, gentlemanly in manner, he was so in his 
mode of thinking. There is, in this respect, a concinnity, a fitness, a 
dovetailing, if the simile may be used, between the mode of thinking and 
acting, which cannot be shown but where it is felt. 

After his absence for several years from the House of Commons, to 
which he returned in 1846, during which time he visited the United 
States, he had still further improved on his appearance in parliament. 
His arguments were to the purpose, and were forcibly urged home. He 
had become at his age, then, all he ever could be as a public man. He 
spoke in the House sometimes in language a little high-flown, but always 
in sentiment generous, not soft in tone, and somewhat monotonous, but 
always earnestt—the great charm of an orator who would move the 
heart. His action was somewhat stiff, yet not unpleasant, and at times 
he suffered his audience to perceive that he was artificial and studied, 
rather than like himself in private life, all nature. Amidst its ambitious- 
ness of style, and consequently a little aside the mark, he swayed his 
auditory almost wholly, because he carried its feelings captive. All was 
kindly and generous with him ; he was all heart, and such men are very 
rare in our day. He had no acrimony even for a decided foe, who must 
have relaxed before his sympathies. England could just now have spared 
a better man: Lord Carlisle carried away her affections. How Ireland 
has felt, we cannot judge. A new image is set up for the idolatry of 
Dublin fashion, and no doubt will soon attract the island worship. Lord 
Carlisle will pass away there, but not so in England. It remains for 
that singular people to characterise the deceased nobleman according to 

eir own view. The view of England is already recorded regarding 
him, and will be inerasable. 

These few lines must be regarded only as the mere register of a de- 
plorable loss. It would require much space and time to treat the cha- 
racter of Lord Carlisle as it merits to be treated. We know of no loss 
more lamentable, if we refer to the office his lordship filled so long and 
so well. We were never but once in his lordship’s society, but the 
impress he left was that of amiability and exceeding candour, and, con- 
trary to his oratory, that remarkable simplicity which always accompanies 
a pure and elevated mind—elevated in the possession of many of the 
choicest but simple virtues that accompany frail mortality. 





o« Tam & man, and cannot be indifferent to the interests of humanity.” 
t This is the great key to oratorical effect. It is the secret of the success of 
the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon. His sermons are nothing in the closet. The life of 


Franklin, in mentioning Whitfield, details an anecdote to the same effect. Earnest- 
ness is everything. 


